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BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  CRITICAL 

PREFACE 


TO 


THE  ADVENTURER. 


The  Johnsonian  era  was  remarkably  fertile  in 
Essayists*  At  no  time  before^  nor  since,  have 
the  candidates  for  periodical  honours  been  so  nu- 
merous and  so  successful.  The  Rambler  led 
the  way  ;  and  before  it  had  been  concluded  eight 
months^  it  got  into  so  extensive  a  circulation,  and 
told  so  weli^  both  on  the  score  of  profit  and  cele- 
brity, that  its  great  author  was  encouraged  to  fresh 
exertions,  and  the  ambition  of  individuals  not  yet 
upon  the  stage  of  letters  was  awaked  into  rivalry 
or  co-operation. 

John  Hawkesworth  was  among  the  mo- 
dest unknown,  who  had  contributed  for  many  years, 
either  anonymously  or  under  some  adopted  sig- 
nature, to  entertain  and  instruct  the  public.  His 
abilities  were  rather  brilliant  than  profound,  but  by 
no  means  superficial;  and  few  people  were  better 
acquainted  than  he,  with  the  labyrinths  of  the  human 
heart.  In  1744,  he  had  succeeded  Dr.  John  son  in 
the  ofi^ce  of  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magaizine;  a  situation  in  which 
Johnson  had  greatly  distinguished  f^imself  by  the 
eloquence  in  which  he  clothed  the  speeches^  and 
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thereby  materially  increased  the  repute  and  circula- 
tiou  of  that  Miscellany.    While  employed  upon  this 
Magazine,  Hawkes worth  enriched  its  columns 
from  time  to  time  with  much  occasional  poetry^  un- 
der the  signature  of  H.  Greville.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever^, ascertained  that  he  contributed  any  prose,  out 
of  his  own  immediate  department.     Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  who  furnishes  the  list  of  his  poetical  pieces, 
does  not  mention  prose*.    But  Hawkesworth, 
who  appears  to  bave  been  at  once  charmed  with 
the  manner,  and  excited  by  the  success,  of  the  Ram- 
bler, was  not  any  longer  satisfied  to  play  a  secon- 
dary part  in  literature*     Emulous  of  the  fame  of 
those  Essays  which  he  had  read  with  so  much  ad- 
miration, and  conscious  of  a  congenial  taste  and 
kindred  talent,  he  boldly  planned  and  put  forth  the 
first  number    of  his  Adventurer — a   paper, 
worthy  in  all  respects  to  succeed,  and  rank  with 
the  Rambler.     Mf«  Chalmers  says,  that  the 
Adventurer  was  phmned  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
woRT'H  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  conjunction;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  was  evidently  not  associated  in 

*  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  the  authority  of  Duvcombe,  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  list :   '  In  1746,  he  wrote  in  the  Gentleman's 
MagazinCj  under  the  name  of  GrevilUt  the  Devil  Painter,  a  Tale  ^ 
the  Chaise  Perc^e,  from  the  French;  Epistle  to  the   King  of 
Prussia ;  Lines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latno  (who  was  at  this  time  a 
writer  in  the  Magazine),  and  to  the  celebrated  Warburton,  on 
a  Series  of  Theological  Inquiries;  a  Thought  from  Marcus  Anto-^ 
ninus ;  the  Smart  In  1747,  he  contributed  the  Accident ;  Ant's 
Philosophy ;  Death  of  Arachne ;  Chamontand  Honorius ;  Oriein 
of  Doubt ;  life,  an  Ode ;   lines  to  Hope ;  Winter,  an  Ode ; 
the  Experiment,  a  Tale.  In  1748,  the  Midsummer  Wish ;  Solitude ; 
the  Two  Doves,  V'^Fable ;  Autumn.    In  1749,<  Poverty  Insulted ; 
Region  allotted  to  Old  Maids ;  the  Nymph  at  her  Toilet ;  God  is 
Love;  Cloe's  Soliloquy.' — Cralmsrs:  Preface  to  Adventurer, 
p.  5,6. 
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tbe  'original  scbenie,  to  which  be  was  a  subsequeot 
acceder.  The  author  of  the  papers  marked  A., 
about  w^ioin  we.  shall  speak  more  particularly,  was 
tbe  only  original  coadjutor;  butHAWRESWORTU 
bad  no  co-^tor^  and  appears  to  have  relied  pno- 
cipally  upon  his  own  powers.  The  first  number 
of  the  Adventurer  came  out  on  Tuesday,  tbe 
7th  of  November^  1 75% ;  and  it  was  continued,  like 
4be  Rambler,  at  tbe  rate  of  two  papers  a  week, 
till  Saturday^  March  the  9th,  1754. 

The  hand  of  Johnson  does  not  appear  in  the 
Adventurer  before  the  thirty-fourth  number, 
when  it  had  been  established  nearly  four  months. 
From  this  time  he  engaged  in  it  with  considerable 
activity,  and  interested  Umself  warmly  for  its  suc- 
cess. On  the  8th  of  March,  1753,  the  foUowii^ 
letter  from  Johnson  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton, 
shews  at  what  period,  and  under  what  stipulations, 
the  Corps  Litteraire  of  the  Adventurer  be- 
came first  consolidated. 

'DEARSm, 

'  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before  now,  but 
I  ought  to  do  many  things  which  I  do  not;  nor 
can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from  this  letter;  for 
being  desired  by  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Adventurer  to  look  out  for  another  hand,  my 
thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you,  whose  fund  of 
literature  will  enable  you  to  assist  them,  with  very 
little  interruption  of  your  studies.  They  desire  you 
to  engage  to  furnish  one  paper  a  month,  at  two 
guineas  a  paper,  which  you  may  very  readily  per- 
form. We  have  considered  that  a  paper  should 
consist  of  pieces  of  imagination,  pictures  of  life, 
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aad  disquisi lions  of  literature.  Tbe  part  whicb 
depends  on  tlie  imagination  is  very  well  supplied,  ai 
jou  will  find  when  ;ou  read  the  paper;  for  de- 
scriptions of  life,  there  is  now  a  treaty  almost  mada 
with  an  author  and  an  authoress ;  and  the  province 
of  criticism  and  literature,  they  are  very  desirous 
Iq  assign  to  the  Commentator  on  Virgil.  I  hope 
this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and  that  the  next 
post  will  bring  us  your  compliance.  I  speak  as 
one  of  the  fraternity,  though  I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto  ;  but  two  of 
the  writers  are  my  pnrticular  friends,  and  I  hope 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third  united  to  them  wiU 
not  be  denied  to, 

Deiir  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Sam,  Johnson 

Dr».  H  A  wKEs  WORTH,  Johnson,  Wa  It  TON, 
and  the  author  of  the  papers  marked  A,  Were  now 
all  incorporated  in  this  undertaking,  and  the  intel- 
ligence and  entertainment  thenceforth  concentratett. 
inthepagesof  the  Adventubeb,  was  worthy  of 
such  a  constellation.  '  The  part  which  depends  on 
imagination,'  was  furnished  by  Hawkeswokth, 
Johnson,  and  the  author  of  the  early  contribu- 
tions ;  and  the  province  of  criticism  and  literature 
was  administered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wahton. 
Upheld  by  such  varied  and  combined  talent,  the 
Adventurer  enjoyed  tbe  full  gale  of  popularity, 
and  fur  exceeded  the  Rambler  in  the  extent  rf 
its  circulation.  The  frequent  agitation  of  lighter 
and  more  captivating  subjects,  and  a  greater  fami- 
jiarily  witli  the  superficial  of  lite  and  mannei'S,  gave 
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it  a  momentary  advantage  over  its  more  ponderous 
predecessor :  bat  the  airiness  which  dius  availed 
It  for  a  season,  cannot  be  brought  into  competitioB 
with  diose  grander  ethical  Essays,  which  have 
since  risen  into  universal  demand. 

The  share  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  Ad- 
venturer, aipounts  exactly  to  one  half,  or  se- 
venty papers.  For  each  of  these  he  received  two 
guineas,  but  derived  also  from  them  his  best  fame, 
and  the  honour  of  a  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Her- 
ring, archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  no  small 
glcny  to  have  written  seventy  papers,  such  as  those 
of  Hawkesworth  in  the  Adventurer,  which 
do  not  shrink  from  a  comparison,  either  in  style  or 
diction,  with  the  most  elabo^ited  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Johnson.  We  will  now  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  short  biographical  memoir  of  this  interest- 
ing and  elegant  writer*. 

John  Hawkesworth,  LL.D.  was  born  in 
1715;  or  according  to  another  account,  three  or 
four  years  later.  His  parents  were  dissenters,  and 
moved  in  humble  life.  It  has  been  asserted,  tliat 
he  was  educated  for  a  mechanical  employment,  but 
Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  a  hired  clerk  to  an  attorney — a  situation  little 
superior  to  the  former.  By  some  means,  however, 
he  qualified  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  man  of 
letters  ;  and  about  1 744,  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Johnson  in  the  office  of  compiler  of 
the  Parliamentary  Debates  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.     To  that  publication  he  contributed, 

•  This  Memoir  is  extracted  from  the  •  General  Biography'  of 
Dr.  Aikin  ;  but  it  has  been  copied  verbatim  by  an  obscure  editor 
of  the  EssA  YiBTSi  without  any  acknowledgment. 
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during  several  successive  yeurs,  tlie  mass  of  occa' 
sioual  poetrjT  to  which  we  have  nlready  alluded  ; 
and  between  his  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years,  we  find 
him  established  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his 
wife  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  In 
17^3,  he  began  to  publish  a  set  of  periodical  papers 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Adventurer,'  which 
were  continued  to  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
number, and  tlien  collected  into  four  volumes,  ISmo, 
He  had  for  his  coadjutors,  John  SON,  Bath  URST, 
and  Warton,  and  there  were  a  few  other  occa- 
sional contributors.  The  'Adventurer'  was  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  public,  and  merited  its  suc- 
cess by  the  ptirily  of  its  morals,  the  elegance  of  ita 
critical  disquisitions,  and  the  acquaintance  it  display- 
ed with  life  and  manners.  The  papers  of  Hawkes- 
wohth,  resemble  in  style  the  Ramblers  of 
Johnson,  though  with  somewhat  less  pomp  of 
diction.  Those  among  them  which  have  been 
most  admired,  consist  of  eastern  tales,  and  stories 
in  domestic  life;  in  the  former  of  which  he  ekhibit* 
a  tine  imagination,  and  in  the  latter  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Both  of  them  con- 
vey admirable  and  instructive  lessons.  Archbishop 
Herring  was  so  impressed  with  the  moral  and 
religious  tendency  of  these  papers,  thathe  volunta- 
rily conferred  upon  Hawk  esworth  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  civil  law.  From  some  circumstance,  this 
acquisition  of  dignity  lost  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
the  friendship  of  Johnson,  who  had  not  then  ol>- 
tained  a  simitar  honour,  and  they  appear  never  again 
to  have  associated  together.  Hawkesworth,  it 
is  said,  was  weakly  elated  by  his  new  title,  and  even 
intimated  his  inicnlion  of  practising  as  a  civilian  in 
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the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  bat  the  opposition  whidi 
he  cDCOuntered  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  design. 

In  1756,  at  the  requestof  Garrick,  heateered 
for  the  stage  Drtdbm's  comedy  of  Amphytiioo. 
In  ^760y  he  composed  the  oratoiio  of  '  Smri/ 
which  was  represented  at  Covent-garden.  It  is  a 
piece  of  considerable  talent,  but  mth  modi  otgeo- 
tionable  dialogue,  and  totally  destitute  of  a  mormi. 
That  such  a  story  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  is  no 
ei^cuse  for  dragging  it  on  the  stage.  There  are 
many  stories  in  the  Bible,  which  are  better  sap* 
pressed  than  promulgated.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, his  '  £dgar  and  Bmmeline,  a  Fairy  Tale,' 
was  performed  with  great  success  at  Drury-lsDe. 
It  is  a  production  of  great  elegance.  Bot  hii 
eastern  story  of  '  Almoran  and  Hamet,'  wUch 
appeared  also  this  year,  was  received  with  wrn^ 
mense  popularity.  Some  incongnuties  apart,  and 
some  improbabilities,  which  are  paidonable  in  m 
work  of  fiction,  it  claims  a  high  [dace  in  the  ranks 
of  oriental  foble. 

About  this  time,  also,  he  collected  the  woifa 
of  Dean  Swift,  and  wrote  his  life  of  that  extra- 
ordmary  man.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  lifes  of 
the  English  Poets,  mentions  this  perfonnance 
<with  too  remarkable  an  eulogy,  that  we  can  pass 
it  by  in  silence.  It  is  at  once  a  valuable  testimony 
to  Hawkssworth's  merits,  and  a  proof  diat, 
to  whatever  cause  dieir  separation  was  owing, 
no  mal^nity  rankled  at  the  heart  of  Johnson. 
'An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  col- 
lected with  great  diligence  and  acuteness  by  Dr. 
.Hawkesworth,  according  to  a  scheme  which 
1  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship. 
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I  caonot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a 
life,  concerning  Mrhich  I  had  long  since  communi- 
cated my  tbojughts  to  a  man,  capable  of  dignifying 
his  narration  with  so  much  elegance  of  language 
and  force  of  septiment.'  Dr.  Hawkesworth's 
edition  of  Swift  did  not,  however,  pass  the  ordeal 
of  criticism  unassailed.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  mention,  that  the  last  editor  and  biographer  of 
Swift,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  with  much 
patient  resesirch  and  luminous  observation,  sup- 
plied what  had  been  left  deficient  in  the  history  of 
that  eccentric  and  talented  individual.  In  1766, 
Pr.  Hawkesworth  presented  the  public  with 
ibree  additional  volumes  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Swift  and  his  friends ;  and  his  translation 
of  Telemachus,  published  in  1768,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  It  exhibits  to  great  advan- 
tage the  beauties  of  Hawkesworth's  style,  and 
leaves  far  behind  the  attempts  of  preceding  trans- 
lators. 

The  celebrity  which  he  had  now  acquired  iu 
literature,  obtained  for  him,  in  177^,  the  lucra- 
tive and  honourable  task  of  compiling  into  one 
narrative  an  account  of  all. the  voyages  of  dis- 
covery made  by  command  of  the  late  ^ng,  to  that 
period  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Chalmers  informs  us, 
that  he  owed  this  appointment  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  Garrick,  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  but  that  Hawkesworth  soon  for- 
got the  favour,  and  Garrick  withdrew  his  friend- 
ship. The  work  was  published  in  three  magnifi- 
cent quarto  volumes,  embellished  witH  charts,  maps, 
views,  and  plans,  and  comprising  all  the  materials 
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iiat  eDriched  the  journals  of  Commodore  ByroMi 
Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret/ and  liente- 
nant  Cook,  in  their  several  voyages  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr.  Hawkes- 
WORTU  executed  this  task  with  sufficient  fidelity 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  entitled  lumself  to  the 
praise  of  a  livdy  and  ele^nt  narrator :  but  he  in- 
termingled too  much  philosophy  and  speculation 
with  the  simple  descriptions  of  seamen  and  naviga- 
tors, and  the  warm  glow  and  rich  colouring  of  his 
canvas  is  often  sinfully  out  of  place.  He  received, 
nevertheless,  for  this  compilation,  the  princely 
compliment  of  six  tliousand  pounds ;  but  it  availed 
not  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  broken  spirit.  He  had 
described,  perhaps  too  luxuriantly,  some  of  the  las- 
civious customs  which  prevail  among  the  South 
Sea  islanders ;  and  he  attacked,  with  an  imprudence 
of  candour  which  was  quite  uncalled  for,  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  .  He  had 
been  guilty,  also,  of  some  nautical  omissions,  for 
which  he  was  loudly  blamed.  '  An  innnmerable 
host  of  enemies  now  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  ;  some  pointed  out  blunders  in 
matters  of  science,  and  some  exercised  their  wit  in 
poetical  translations  and  epigrams.  These  might 
hurt  his  feelings  as  an  author ;  but  the  greater  part, 
who  arraigned  his  impious  sentiments  and  indecent 
narratives,  probably  rendered  his  sufferings  as  a 
man  more  acute.  Against  their  charges  he  stood 
defenceless ;  and  no  defence  indeed  could  be  at- 
tempted with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success. 
But  what,  we  are  tcld,  completed  his  chagrin,  was 
the  notice  frequently  given  in  an  infamous  maga- 
zine published  at  that  time,  that  '^  all  the  amorous 
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collection  of  voj'E^es  (should  be)  selected  and  iliusr 
Irated  with  a  suitable  plate."  And  this,  in  defi- 
ance of  public  decency,  was  actually  done,  and  he, 
whose  &(&e  had  been  raised  on  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  piety  and  morals,  was  thus  dragged  into  a 
partnership  in  the  most  detestable  depravity  that 
the  human  niiad  can  invent*,' 

This  reception  of  a  work,  in  the  execution  of 
M'kich  he  had  prided  himself  not  unjustly,  and 
from  which  he  had  derived  so  large  an  emolu- 
ment, .was  beyond  his  power  to  bear.  He  nevef 
held  up  his  head  again  in  society ;  his  health  be- 
came  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  his  too  sensitive 
and  inilable  spirit  sunk  under  the  malignity  of  hia 
revilers.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  f  o^- 
oges,  he  was  chosen  into  the  direction  of  the 
East  India  Company,  at  the  general  election 
April,  1773  ;  but  he  never  bore  a  part  in  the 
management  of  those  great  afiairs.  Indeed,  hu 
health  was  too  sensibly  declining.  Like  the  stricken 
deer,  shunning  and  shunned,  he  carried  the  barbed 
arrow  a  short  while  in  his  side ;  and  died  in  Lime- 
street,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Grant,  od 
die  7th  of  November,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkes WORTH  is  described  in  the  'Ge- 
neral Biography'  as  a  man  of  irritable  passions  and 
exquisite  sensibility,  but  friendly,  social,  and  hu- 
mane. His  conversation  is  represented  as  having 
been  highly  agreeable,  and  his  manners  to  have  beeo 
those  of  the  scholar  and  gentleman  united. 

Mr,  Chalmebs  goes  at  lengdi  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  he  terms,  Hawkesworth's  j>«-. 
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The  writings  of  D^.  Hawkij^w^ostb 
widi  deep  and  original  ihinki^  and  ht 
ed  the  most  trivial  SQli|ecls  wdk  a 
of  iUustration.     His  resemblaBoe  to  J^^ 
both  in  style  and 
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the  effect  of  a  coi^emdty  of 
than  any  result  of  stmBedinaiaboB.  Mr.  So 
was  veiy  ai^ry  wilk  HAWKmswosTS,  iar 
gating  to  himsdf  die  merit  of  Ibs 
taxes  him  with  *  pnwoking  cfcuatory/ for  mt  cap- 
fessing  that  lie  was  a  aerma  ^ecais.     H 
WORTH,  as  well  as  iowsso's, 
touched  all  his  papers*. 

*  Of  all  his  papers,  tboK  bavr  beea  imam  Mnund, 
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We  now  come  to  the  author  of  the  papers  marked 
A.,  round  whom  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  thrown  an  unnecessary  veil  of  obscurity. 
Dr.  Richard  Bathurst^  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Ivy-lane  Club,  was  the  early  associate 
of  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  Adventurer, 
and  the  undoubted  author  of  these  papers.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Colonel  Bathurst  of  the  West 
[ndies,  and  from  him  Dr.  Johnson  received  his 
black  servant,  Francis  Barber.  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst was  a  physician,  possessing  more  talent 
and  ambition  than  practice,  and  on  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  against  the  Havannah,  he  accom- 
panied it  on  a  staff  appointment,  and  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  climate.  Johnson »  who  tenderly  loved 
BAtHURST,in  communicating  to  his  friend  Lang- 
ton  the  capture  of  the  Havannah,  with  such  a 
drawback,  pathetically  adds — 

Vix  Priamus  tanti,  totaque  Troja,  fuit. 

Mr.  Bos  WELL,  it  must  be  allowed  with  Chal- 

sist  of  eastern  tales  or  domestic  narratives ;  as  the  story  of  Me- 
lissa, Opsiuous,  &c.  His  Amarath  is,  perhaps,  the  most  instruc- 
tive tale  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
variety  of  forms  in  books  adapted  for  the  use  of  children.  The 
stories  of  Opsinous,  of  Charlotte  and  Maria,  of  Eugenio,  of  Abu- 
lus,  of  Desdemona,  and  of  Flavilla,  are  told  with  impressive  ele- 
gance, and  distovet  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  an  uncommon  felicity  in  displaying  the  workings  of  the  pas- 
sions. That  of  Agamus  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  a  powerful 
interest.  It  is  to  be  feared,  it  turns  upon  an  incident  more  com- 
mon than  is  generally  suspected  among  those  who  extend  their 
licentious  indulgences  to  a  late  period  of  life.  Every  where,  in- 
deed, his  practical  morality  is  to  be  prefened  to  his  philosophy 
of  ethics ;  for  the  latter  is  frequently  perplexed,  and  leads  to 
erroneous  conclusions. — Preface  to  the  Adventurer,  by  Chal- 
mers. 
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MBBS^  does  give  rather  a  confused  account  of  the 
share  which  Bathurst  had  in  the  Adven- 
turer; but  there  is  too  much  corroborative  ex- 
ternal evidence,  to  throw  the  question  into  any 
perplexity.    Sir  John  Hawkins  affirms  posi- 
tively that   Dr.  Bathurst  wrote  the  papers 
signed  A.,  and  Hawkesworth  himself  admits 
that  Bathurst -was  his   early  coadjutor.     If, 
then^  any  papers  in  the  Adventurer  were  fur- 
nished by  Bathurst,  it  must  be  those  which 
were    so  signed,    for    all    the  rest   have    been 
accounted  for.     So  far,  is  conceded  even  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  ;  yet  he.  takes  upon  himself  to  con- 
travene the  direct  testimony  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, upon  so  impeachable  an  authority  as  the 
on  dit  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary.     If  Mr. 
Chalmers  had  spoken  hesitatingly  on  the  matter^ 
we  might  leave  him  where  he  is ;  but  when,  in 
reference  to  the  express  affirmation  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins^  he  tells  us  that  it  is  certainli/  wrong, 
we  are  bound  to  examine  upon  what  evidence  he 
sets  aside  so  competent  and  credible  a  witness. 

In  the  memoir,  then,  of  Bo  n  n  el  Thorn  ton, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  *  Biographical 
Dictionary,* — an  anonymous  communication — we 
find  this  passage*  *  Besides  these  publications, 
he  (Thornton)  is  said  to  have  written  the  pa- 
pers in  the  Adventurer,  marked  A.'  What 
degree  of  credit,  when  contrasted  with  so  much 
.honourable  and  concurrent  testimony,  is  due  to 
this  obscure  and  unavowed  conjecture,  it  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  determine.  Mr.  Chalmers,  it 
will  be  seen,  settles  the  question  summarily.  *  The 
papers  marked  A.,  amount  to  eight,  all  of  the  hu- 
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moropos  cast  Tbese  £Diiiied  tfae  ri^source  which 
Dr.  HawkbsW'OBtb,  in  No.  140,  snys,  '^  soon 
fietiled/^  probal>ly  by  the  withor's  goiqg  abroad,  if 
indeed  the  author  was  Bath urst;  bot  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  the  writer  of  Bonn  el 
Thornton's  life  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary^ 
has  assigned  these  papers  to  him,  and  notwith^ 
slane^ing  Sir  John  Hawkins's  assertionf  I  have 
not  the  v&k^T  doubt  that  they  were  the  pro* 
ducHon  of  Thornton,  who  quitted  the  Ad* 
venturer  to  become  a  joint  partner  in  the 
Connoisseur.'  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Chal- 
mers will  not  be  offended  at  tliis  freedom  of  ex- 
amination, for  we  greatly  respect  his  editorial  ex- 
ertions, and  general  impartiality  and  candour.  But 
an  arbitrary  assumption  against  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Johnson,  BoswElL,  Hawkins, 
HawkEsworth,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  de- 
manded an  investigation^. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  Adve'nturer  ar^ 
twenty-nine.  Their  general  complexion  is  l^hter 
and  livelier  than  hisRAMBLERs,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by*  the  same  characteristics  of  style  and 
thought,  and  by  frequent  revertings  to  the  topics 
which  most  engrossed  him  ;  the  concerns  of  a  lite- 
rary life,  and  die  advancement  of  literature.  He 
once,  in  No.  120,  again  descants  on  the  '  bitterness 
of  being,'  and  pursues  a  train  of  dark  and  saddening 
reflections.  All  the  papers  of  Johnson  in  the  Ai>- 

*  Compare  Boswell's  Life  of  Johkson,  Vol.  I.,  pages  18!3, 
197,  et  teq,  and  in  the  notes,  page  SS6.  All  the  evidence  in  la- 
▼our  of  Thornton,  contained  in  the  biographical  roeiaoir  of  that 
gentleman,  and  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  impugn  theve- 
racity  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  a  host  of  conclnthre  circnm- 
stantial  testimony,  is  comprehended  iu  the  extracted  paragraph. 
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VBMTiTRER  zte  marked  with  a  T.,  and  he  revised 
tftiem  far  a  new-  edition  virith  the  9anie  labour  and 
assiduity  that  he  bealowed  upon  his  lucubrations 
Ht  the  Rambler. 

Dr.  Joseph  Wartok,  who,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Johnson^  accepted  '  the 
province  of  eritidsm  and  literature,'  enriched  4iie 
ADTBNT'tRBR  with  twcttty^four  contributions. 
He  was  born  aboiit  die  year  1722  at  Basing* 
^teke>  of  which  place  his  father^  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Warton,  who  then'beld  the  chair  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  was  the  vicar*  He  received  his  early 
educatioii  at  home,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  sent 
to  Winchester*  In  1740  he  was  entered  of  Oriel 
College,  at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  him* 
self  by  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature  and 
the  clasacjB,  and  became  known  as  the  author 
of  some  poeticed  pieces  of  great  merit.  After 
taking  the  de^fee  of  B.  A.  in  1744,  he  ofiici- 
ated  for  two  years  as  his  father's  curate  at  Ba- 
singstoke; and  in  1746,  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Chelsea.  He  published  a  small  volume  of  *  Odes' 
in  1747;  and  in  1756,  an  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope,  without  his  name.  Vol.  I.;  the 
second  volume  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1 782, 
from  a  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  Dr.  War- 
burton,  whom  he  did  not  mention  very  re- 
spectfully, as  a  critic,  but  who  had  been  a  good 
fnend  to  his  brother.  In  1753  he  published  a 
poetical  translation  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  con- 
jointly with  the  Rev.  Christopher  Pitt  :  the 
^neid,  by  Pitt,  and  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics 
by  Warton.  Warton's  translations  are  said 
to  excel  Dryden's  in  fidelity  and  perspicacity, 
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and  the  verse  is  usually  purer  and  more  hanno- 
nious;  but  Drydbn  has  performed  his  taskin  a 
more  popular  and  pleasing  manner. 

In  1748  he  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bol- 
ton to  the  rectoiy  of  Winslade ;  and  in  1731  ac- 
companied that  nobleman  on  an  escursion  to  the 
south  of  France,  in  1754  he  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  1'unworlh,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
was  elected  second  master  of  Winchester-achool. 
He  succeeded  to  the  be  ad- master  ship  in  1766,  and 
in  1 768  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1793  be  exchanged  one 
of  hia  preferments  for  the  rectory  of  Wickham,  and 
resigning  his  laborious  duties  at  Winch  eater- col- 
lege, withdrew  to  that  parsonage  to  enjoy  his  otium 
cdm  dignitate.  In  1797  he  edited  the  Works  of 
Pope,  a  labour  about  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged many  years,  but  it  disappointed  the  literary 
world.  Expectation  always  rises  higher  with  de- 
lay.— Dr.  Warton  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at  Wickham, 
in  Hampshire,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1800,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  enjoyed 
long  a  very  high  reputation,  both  as  a  scholar  and 
a  divine. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Wabton's  contri- 
butions to  the  Adventukek  are  essays  on  cri- 
tical topics,  and  discover  an  elegance  of  taste  and 
nicety  of  feeling  which  render  all  his  expositions 
charming.  He  had  a  tact  in  pointing  out  the 
beauties  and  blemishes  of  particular  passages,  such 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few :  but  perhaps  he  is  too 
profuse  of  his  Greek,  in  a  work  written  chiefly 
tor  popular  entertainment. 
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No.  gO|  which  betrays  great  historical  and  cri-' 
tical  knowledge,  was  written  by  Mr.  Colman — 
i^rwards  the  principal  author  of  the  Connois- 
seur— at  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  <Song  of  a  Blackbird/  in  Mo.  37,  which 
had  long  been  '  attributed  to  the  pious  Gilbert 
West/  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Jago^  author  of  several  pieces  in  Dodslet'8 
collection. 

For  the  story  of  Fidelia,  in  Nos.  77,  78,  and 
79,  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  already 
mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  Rambler.  This 
interesting  authoress  was  the  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas MuLso,  Esq.  of  Frogwell  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  bom  on  the  £7thof  October,  1772. 
At  an  early  age  she  exhibited  uncommon  parts, 
and  an  imagination  beybnd  her  years.  She  is 
even  related  to  have  composed  a  romance  at  the 
age  of  nine,  which  was  entitled  '  The  Loves  of 
Amoret  and  Melissa ;'  but  this  rumour  is  more 
easily  repeated,  than  authenticated.  On  all  hands, 
however,  it  is  agreed  that  she  was  a  precocious 
genius.  Her  mother,  who  appears  to  have  neg- 
lected, if  not  discouraged,  her  education,  died 
when  she  was  yet  young  ;  and  Hester,  being 
now  free  to  follow  her  own  inclinations,  indulg- 
ed them  in  the  cultivation  of  her  mind.  She 
applied  herself  to  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Latin :  but  her  favourite  studies  were  theology, 
philosophy,  and  ethics.  She  was  intimate  with 
Richardson,  whose  novels  had  rendered  him 
the  centre  of  an  elegant  female  circle ;  and  at  his 
house   she  formed   an    acquaintance   with   Mr. 
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Chapone,  which  euded  in  a  mutual  attachment, 
and  a  marriage.  Here,  also,  she  met  the  cele* 
brated  Mrs.  Carter,  and  the  friendship  cement- 
ed at  these  interviews  survived  half  a  century. 

Mifis  MuLSo's  lirst  performance  was  an  Odeto 
Peace,  and  soon  afterward  she  addressed  a  poeol 
to  Miss  Carter,  on  her  projected  transtatii 
E|Hctetus.  She  married  Mr,  Chapone  in  1760, 
but  the  cup  of  wedded  bUss  was  only  to  be  lasted^ 

ihed  away.  Mr.  Chapone  was  ca 
off,  within  the  year  of  bis  marriage,  by  an  acute 
fever,  which  terminated  his  existence  in  a  few 
days.  Mrs,  Chapone  met  the  shock  with  ap- 
parent fortitude,  but  her  health  suffered  severely 
from  the  affliction.  She  was,  also,  left  in  such 
circumstances,  as  aggravated  the  calamity  of  her 
privation.  Her  talents,  however,  and  her  amiable 
qualities,  secured  to  her  many  kind  and  dis- 
tinguished friends,  among  whom  particularly  she 
numbered  Lord  Lyttleton  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagus.— In  1770  she  accompanied  this  lady^ 
into  Scotland  ;  and  at  her  request,  gave  to  th& 
world,  in  1773,  her  '  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Muid,'  written  originally  for  the  use 
of  her  niece,  and  not  intended  for  publicatioa. 
They  were  received  in  the  literary  world  with 
great  applause,  and  followed  by  a  volume  (tf 
'  Miscellanies  iu  Prose  and  Verse,'  in  1775. 

Mrs,  Chapone  was  now  living  too  long,  for 
she  had  outlived  almost  all  her  friends ;  and  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  in  1 799,  she  determined  to 
quit  London,  which,  for  lier,  had  lost  all  its  at- 
tractions. She  fixed  her  thougbs  upon  Winchester, 
where  the  beloved  niece  resided,  to  whom  sh* 
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had  addressed  the  Letters;  but  intelligence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  this  last  relative,  in  childbed, 
reached  her  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  removing. 
Disheartened  by  these  successive  calamities,  she 
gave  way  to  a  deep  despondency,  and  probably 
resolved  to  die  in  London ;  but  roused  at  last  by 
die  acdvity  of  some  kind  friends  who  pitied  her 
disconsolate  situation,  she  finally  withdrew  from 
the  metropolis,  and  fixed  at  Hadley.  There,  in 
die  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  she  expired  on 
Christmas-day,  1801. 

The  Adventurer,  from  its  variety  of  talent, 
and  great  admixture  of  light  and  miscellaneous 
matter,  not  only  outstripped  the  Rambler  in  its 
immediate  sale,  but  went  through  four  large  im- 

!>ressions,  after  it  was  collected  into  volumes,  in 
ess  than  nine  years  from  its  appearance. 

Mr.  John  Payne,  who  had  subsidized  the 
genius  of  Johnson  at  two  guineas  a  paper,  with 
such  ultimate  success  in  the  Rambler,  stood 
also  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Adventurer  ; 
but  his  enterprising  spirit  on  this  occasion  was 
more  rapidly,  though  not  so  excessively,  repaid. 
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Uluo  aitd  PqHqx,  et  Tagus  Hercules 
'*  lonixos,  arces  attigit  igneas. — Hor. 

Thas  moanted  U>  the  tow'n  above* 

The  vagrant  hero,  son  of  Jove. — Fbancis. 

As  every  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  to  himself 
and  the  community,  struggles  with  difficulties  which 
no  man  has  alwayd  surmounted,  and  is  exposed  to 
dangers  which  are  never  wholly  escaped ;  life  haft 
been  considered  as  a  warfare,  and  courage  as  a  virtue 
more  necessary  than  any  other.  It  was  soon  found, 
that  without  the  exercise  of  courage,  without  an  ef- 
fort of  the  mind  by  which  immediate  pleasure  is  re- 
jected,  pain  despised,  and  life  itself  set  at  hazard, 
much  cannot  be  contributed  to  the  public  good,  nor 
such  happiness  procured  to  ourselves  as  is  consistent 
with  that  of  others. 

But  as  pleasure  can  be  exchanged  only  for  plea- 
sure, every  art  has  been  used  to  connect  such  grati- 
fications with  the  exercise  of  courage,  as  compensate 
for  those  which  are  given  up ;  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  are  substituted  for  those  of  the  senses, 
and  the  hope  of  future  enjoyments  for  the  possession 
of  present ;  and  to  decorate  these  pleasures  and  this 
hope,  has  wearied  eloquence  and  exhausted  learning. 
Courage  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  heroic 
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virtue  ;  and  heroic  virtue  has  deified  the  hero ;  his 
statue,  hung  round  with  ensigns  of  terror,  frowned 
in  the  gloom  of  a  wood  or  a  temple ;  altars  were 
raised  before  it,  and  the  world  was  commanded  to 
worship. 

Thus  the  ideas  of  courage,  and  virtue,  and  honour, 
are  so  associated,  that  wherever  we  perceive  cou- 
rage, we  infer  virtue  and  ascribe  honour;  without 
considering,  whether  pQurage  was  exerted  to  produce 
happiness  or  misery,  in  the  defence  of  freedom  or 
support  of  tyranny. 

But  though  courage  and  heroic  virtue  are  still 
confounded,  yet  by  cours^e  nothing  more  is  gene- 
rally understood  than  a  power  of  opposing  danger 
with  serenity  and  perseverance.  To  secure  the 
honours  which  are  bestowed  upon  courage  by  cus- 
tom, it  is  indeed  necessary  that  this  danger  should 
be  voluntary :  for  a  courageous  resistance  of  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  necessarily  exposed  by  our  sta- 
tion, is  considered  merely  as  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  and  brings  only  a  negative  reward,  exemption 
from  infamy. 

He,  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his  trust 
or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice ;  a 
name,  perhaps,  more  reproachful  than  any  other,  that 
does  not  imply  much  greater  turpitude :  he  who 
patiently  suffers  that  which  he  cannot  without  guilt 
avoid,  escapes  infamy,  but  does  not  obtain  praise.  It 
is  the  man  who  provokes  danger  in  its  recess ,  who 
quits  a  peaceful  retreat,  where  he  might  have  slum- 
bered in  ease  and  safety,  for  peril  and  labour,  to 
drive  before  a  tempest  or  to  watch  in  a  camp ;  the 
raan  who  descends  from  a  precipice  by  a  rope  at 
midrifjht,  to  fire  a  city  that  is  besieged ;  or  Who  ven- 
tures fcrward  into  regions  of  perpetual  cold  and 
darkness,  to  discover  new  paths  of  navigation,  and 
disclose  new  secrets  of  the  deep ;  it  is  the  Adventurer 
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alone  on  whom  every  eye  is  fixed  with  admiration^ 
and  whofie  praise  is  repeated  by  every  voice. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  only  the 
praise  of  prejudice  and  of  custom:  reason  as  yet 
sees  nothing  either  to  commend  or  imitate :  a  more 
severe  scrutiny  must  be  made,  before  she  can  admit 
courage  to  belong  to  virtue,  or  entitle  its  possessor 
to  the  palm  of  honour. 

K  new  worlds  are  sought  merely  to  gratify  ava- 
rice or  ambition,  for  the  treasures  that  ripen  in  the 
distant  mine,  or  the  homage  of  nations  whom  new 
arts  of  destruction  may  subdue ;  or  if  the  precipice 
is  descended  merely  for  a  pecuniary  consideration ; 
the  Adventurer  is,  in  the  estimation  of  reason,  as 
worthless  and  contemptible,  as  a  robber  who  defies  a 
^bbet  for  the  hire  of  a  strampet,  or  the  fool  who 
lays  out.  his  whole  property  on  a  lottery  ticket.  Rea- 
son considers  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  end ; 
and  honours  courage  only  when  it  is  employed  to 
effect  the  purpose  of  virtue.  Whoever  exposes  life 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  desires  no  superadded 
reward  but  fame,  is  pronounced  a  hero  by  the  voice 
of  reason ;  and  to  withhold  the  praise  that  he  merits, 
would  be  an  attempt  equally  injurious  and  impos- 
sible. How  much  then  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
several  ages  have  elapsed,  since  all  who  had  the  will, 
had  also  the  power,  thus  to  secure  at  once  the  shout 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  eulogy  of  the  philosopher! 
The  last  who  enjoyed  this  privilege  were  the  heroes 
that  the  history  of  certain  dark  ages  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  Knights  Errant ;  beings  who  improved 
the  opportunities  of  glory  that  were  peculiar  to  their 
own  times,  in  which  giants  were  to  be  encountered, 
dragons  destroyed,  enchantments  dissolved,  and 
captive  princesses  set  at  liberty. 

These  heroes,  however  numerous,  or  wherever 
Aey  dwelt^  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than,  as  soon 
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as  Aurora  with  her  dewy  fingers  unlocked  the  rosy 
portals  of  the  East,  to  mount  the  steed,  grasp  the 
lance,  aud  ride  forth  attended  by  a  faithful  squire; 
a  giant  or  a  dragon  immediately  appeared;  or  a 
castle  was  perceived  with  a  moat,  a  bridge,  and  a 
horn :  the  horn  is  sounded,  a  dwarf  first  appears, 
and  then  an  enchanter ;  a  combat  ensues,  and  the 
enchanter  is  defeated  :  the  knight  enters  the  castle, 
reads  a  talisman,  dissolves  the  enchantment,  re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  the  princesses  and  encomium  of 
the  knights ;  then  is  conducted  by  the  principal  lady 
to  the  court  of  her  father;  is  there  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration,  refuses  a  kingdom,  and  sets  out 
again  to  acquire  new  glory  by  a  series  of  new  ad* 
ventures. 

But  if  the  world  has  now  no  employment  for  the 
Knight  Errant,  the  Adventurer  may  still  do  g^ood  for 
fame.  Such  is  the  hope  with  which  he  quits  the 
quiet  of  indolence  and  the  safety  of  obscurity ;  for 
such  ambition  he  has  exchanged  content,  and  such 
is  his  claim  as  a  candidate  for  praise.  It  may,  in- 
deed,  be  objected,  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  reward; 
because)  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  does  good  for 
fimie,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
Kfe :  but  honour  has  been  always  allowed  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  life«  If,  therefore,  the  Adven- 
turer risks  honour,  he  risks  more  than  the  Knight. 
The  isnominy  which  falls  <hi  a  disappointed  candi- 
date fer  finbiic  praise,  would  by  those  very  Knights 
kave  been  deemed  worse  than  death ;  and  wlu»  is 
SMMre  trubr  it  eandidale  for  public  praise  than  an  au- 
thor? But  as  the  Knights  were  without  fear  of 
death,  ^  Adventurer  is  without  fear  of  dissrace  or 
dl^^appointment :  he  confides,  like  them,  in  Uie  tem- 
per of  his  weapon,  and  the  justice  of  hs  canse ;  he 
know»  he  has  not  lar  Id  go,  before  he  will  meet  with 
tome  foitiess  that  has  been  raised  by  sc^histrr  for 
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Pa]ma  negata  macram,  4on&^  reducit  opimam. — ^Hob. 

— ^To  sink  in  shame,  or  swell  with  pride. 

As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  ur  denied. — Francis. 

The  multitudes  that  support  life  by  corporal  labour, 
and  eat  their  bread  iu  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  com- 
monly regard  inactivity  as  idleness ;  and  have  no 
conception  that  weariness  can  be  contracted  in  an 
■elbow-chair,  by  now  and  then  peeping  into  a  book, 
and  musing  the  rest  of  the  day :,  Uie  sedentary  and 
studious,  therefore,  raise  their  envy  and  contempt, 
as  they  appear  either  to  possess  the  conveniences  of 
life  by  the  mere  bounty  of  fortune,  or  to  suffer  the 
want  of  them  by  refusing  to  work. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  to  think  is  to  labour ; 
and  that  as  the  body  is  affected  by  the  exercise  of 
the  mind,  the  fatigue  of  the  study  is  not  less  than 
that  of  the  field  or  the  manufactory. 

But  the  labour  of  the  mind,  though  it  is  equally 
wearisome  with  that  of  the  body,  is  not  attended  with 
the  same  advantages.  Exercise  gives  health,  vigour, 
and  cheerfulness,  sound  sleep,  and  a  keen  appetite : 
th^  effects  of  sedentary  thoughtfulness  are.  diseases 
that  imbitter  and  shorten  life,  interrupted  rest,  taste- 
less meals,  peipetual  languor,  and  causeless  anxiety. 

No  natural  inability  to  perform  manual  operations, 
has  been  observed  to  proceed  from  disinclination ; 
the  reluctance,  if  it  cannot  be  removed,  may  be  sur- 
moanted ;  and  the  artificer  then  proceeds  in  his 
work  with  as  much  dexterity  and  exactness  as  if  no 
extraordinary  effort  had  been  made  to  begin  it :  but 
with  respect  to  the  productions  of  imagination  and 
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wit,  a  mere  determination  of  the  will  is  not  suffifient ; 
there  must  be  a  diBposition  of  tlm  mind  wlijdi  no 
human  being  can  procure,  or  the  work  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  forced  plant,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  industry  of  art  has  been  substituted  for 
the  vigour  of  nature. 

Nor  does  this  disposition  always  ensure  success, 
though  the  want  of  it  uever  fails  to  render  applica- 
tion ineffectual;  for  the  writer  who  sits  down  in  the 

irnin^  fired  with  his  subject  and  teeming  with 
often  finds  at  night,  that  what  delighted  his 

laginatioD  offends  his  judgment,  and  that  he  has 

St  the  day  by  irtdulgiug  a  pleasing  dream,  in  which 
le  joined  together  a  multitude  of  splendid  images 
without  perceiving  their  incongruity. 

Thus  tlie  wit  is  condemned  to  pass  his  hours, 
those  hours  which  return  no  more,  in  attempting 
that  which  he  cannot  eiTect,  or  iu  collecting  materials 
which  he  aftecwatd  discovers  to  be  unfit  for  use : 
but  the  mechanic  and  the  husbandman  know,  lliat 
the  work  which  they  perform  will  always  bear  tlie 
same  proportion  to  tlte  lime  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed and  the  diligence  which  they  exert. 

Neither  is  the  reward  of  intellectual  equally  cer- 
tain with  that  of  corporal  labour ;  the  artificer,  for 
the  manufacture  which  be  finishes  in  a  day,  receives 
a  certain  sum  ;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains  no  ad- 
vantage from  a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled 
many  months,  either  because  the  town  is  not  disposed 
to  judge  of  his  merit,  or  because  he  has  not  suited 
the  popular  taste. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  not  tlie  value  of 
3  man's  income,  but  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
his  e;tpenses,  justly  denominates  him  rich  or  poor, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  majiner  in  which  he 
,  as  the  habit  of  life  he  has  contracted,  which 

iders  him  happy  or  wreicheu.     For  thia  reason, 
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the  labour  of  the  mind,  «ven  when  it  is  adequately 
rewarded,  does  not  procure  means  of  happiness  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  body.  They  that 
sing  at  the  loom,  or  whistle  aft^r  the  plough,  wish 
not  for  intellectual  entertainment ;  if  they  have 
plenty  of  wholesome  food,  they  do  not  repine  at  the 
inelegance  of  their  table,  nor  are  they  less  happy 
because  they  are  not  treated  with  ceremonious  re- 
spect, and  served  with  silent  celerity.  The  scholar 
is  always  consid^ed  as  becoming  a  gentleman  by 
his  education ;  and  the  wit  as  conferring  honour 
upon  his  company,  however  elevated  by  their  rank 
or  fortune:  they  are  therefore  frequently  admitted  to 
scenes  of  life  very  different  from  their  own ;  they 
partake  of  pleasured  which  they  cannot  hope  to  pur- 
chase ;  and  many  superfluities  become  necessary, 
by  the  gratification  of  wants,  which  in  a  lower  class 
they  would  never  have  known. 

Thus,  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic,  when  they 
have  received  the  wages  of  the  day,  and  procured 
their  strong  beer  and  supper,  have  scarce  a  wish  un- 
satisfied ;  but  the  man  of  nice  discernment  and  quick 
sensations,  who  has  acquired  a  high  relish  of  the 
elegances  and  refinements  of  life,  hsfs  seldom  philo- 
sophy enough  to  be  equally  content  with  that  which 
the  reward  of  genius  can  purchase. 

And  yet  there  is  scarce  any  character  so  much  the 
object  of  envy  as  that  of  a  successful  writer.  But 
those  who  only  see  him  in  company,  or  hear  en- 
comiums on  his  merit,  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion 
of  his  happiness  ;  they  conceive  him  as  perpetually 
enjoying  the  triumph  of  intellectual  superiority ;  as 
displaying  the  luxuriancy  of  his  femcy,  and  the  va- 
riety of  his  knowledge,  to  silent  admiration;  or 
listening  in  voluptuous  indolence  to  the  mu«c  of 
praise.r  But  they  know  not  that  these  lucid  inter- 
vals are  short  and  few;  thai  much,  the  greater  part 
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f  liis  life  is  passed  ia  solitude  and  iinxifty;  that  liiit 
s  glide  away  unnotited,  and  the  day  like  iht 
I  jiiglit  ia  contracted  to  a  luomeot  by  the  iutenie  an- 
L  plication  of  the  mind  to  its  object;  locked  up  fram 
f  *very  eye,  and  lost  evea  lo  himself,  he  ia  reminded 
ihai  he  lives  only  by  the  necessities  of  life ;  he  then 
starts  as  from  a  dream,  aud  regrets  that  the  day  has 
passed  unenjoyed,  without  affording  means  of  hap- 
piness to  tlie  morrow. 
r       Will  Hardman  the  Bmilh  had  three  sons,  Tom, 
k  Ned,  and  George.     George,  who  was  the  youngest. 
Me  put  apprentice  to  a  tailor;  the  two  elder  were 
^Otherwise  provided  I'ur:  he  had  by  some  iDeans  llie 
opportunity  of  sending  ihem  to  school  upon  a  fuun- 
dalioo,  and  afterward  to  the  University.  Will  thought 
that  this  opportunity  to  give  his  boys  good  learning, 
was  not  to  be  missed :  '  Learning,'  lie  said,  '  was  a 
-  portion  which  the  D-v-I  could  not  wrong  them  of; 
and  when  he  had  done  what  he  ought  for  them,  lliey 
mutt  do  for  themselves.' 

As  he  had  not  the  same  power  to  procure  them 
tirbigs,  when  they  had  finished  their  studies,  they 
came  to  London.  They  were  both  scholars ;  but  Tom 
was  a  genius,  aud  Ned  was  a  dunce :  Ned  became 
usber  in  a  school  at  the  yearly  salary  of  twenty 
pounds,  and  Tom  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
author :  he  wrote  many  pieces  of  great  eKcellence ; 
but  his  reward  was  sometimes  withheld  by  caprice, 
and  sometimes  intercepted  by  envy.  Repassed  his 
time  in  penury  aud  labour  ;  his  mind  was  abstracted 
in  the  recollection  of  sentiment,  and  perplexed  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  ideas  and  the  choice  of  expression. 
George  in  the  mean  time  became  a  master  in  his 
trade,  kept  ten  men  constantly  at  work  upon  the 
board,  drank  his  beer  out  of  a  silver  tankard,  and 
boasted  that  he  might  be  as  well  to  pass  in  a  few 
years  as  many  of  those  for  whom  he  had  made  laced 
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clothes,  and  who  thought  themselves  his  betters* 
Ned  wished  earnestly  that  he  could  change  stations 
with  George ;  but  Tom  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  dis- 
dained them  both ;  and  declared  that  he  would  ra- 
ther perish  upon  a  bulk  with  coM  and  hunger,  than 
steal  through  life  in  obscurity,  and  be  forgotten  when 
he  was  dead. 
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•Scenis  decora  alta  falnris. — Virg. 


The  splendid omamentof  future  scenes. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer, 
'SIR, 

'  As  the  business  of  pantomimes  is  become  a  very 
serious  concern,  and  the  curiosity  of  mankind  is  per- 
petually thirsting  after  novelties,  I  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  contrive  an  entertainment,  in  which  every 
thing  shall  be  united  that  is  either  the  dehght  or 
astonishment  of  the  present  age :  I  have  not  only 
ransacked  the  fairs  of  Bartholomew  and  Southwark, 
but  fMcked  up  every  uncommon  animal,  every  amaz- 
ing prodigy  of  nature,  and  every  surprisingperformer,. 
diat  has  lately  appeared  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
As  soon  as  I  am  provided  with  a  theatre  spacious 
enough  for  my  purpose,  I  intAd  to  exiiibit  a  most 
sublime  pantomime  in  the  modem  taste ;  but  far  more 
ostentatious  in  its  feats  of  activity,  its  scenes,  deco- 
rations, machinery,  and  monsters.  A  sketch  of  my 
design  I  shall  lay  before  you ;  and  you  may  possiUy 
think  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  Ad- 
venturer to  recommend  it  to  public  notice. 
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*  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  the  fable  of  Her- 
cules,  as  bis  labours  will  furnish  me  with  the  most  ex^ 
traordinary  events,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  many  wonders  of  the  monstrous  creation. 
It  is  strange  that  this  story,  which  so  greatly  recom- 
mends itself  by  its  incredibility,  should  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  search  of  those  penetrating  geniusesi 
who  have  rummaged  not  only  the  legends  of  antiquity 
but  the  fictions  of  fairy  tales  and  little  history  books 
for  children,  to  supply  them  with  materials  for  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  Doctor  Faustus,  Queen  Mab, 
&c.  In  imitation  of  these  illustrious  wits,  I  shall 
call  my  entertainment  by  the  name  of  Harlequin 
Hercules. 

*  In  the  original  story,  as  a  prelude  to  his  future 
victories,  we  are  told  that  Hercules  strangled  two 
serpents  in  the  cradle :  I  shall  therefore  open  with 
this  drcumstance ;  and  have  prepared  a  couple  of 
pasteboard  serpents  of  an  enormous  length,  with  in- 
ternal springs  and  movements  for  their  contortions, 
which  I  dare  say  will  far  exceed  that  most  astonish^ 
ing  one  in  Orpheus  and  Euridice.  Any  of  the  com- 
mon-sized party-coloured  gentry,  that  have  learnt 
to  whimper  and  whine  after  behig  hatched  in  the  e^g 
in  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  may  serve  for  this  scene ; 
but  as  the  man  Hercules  must  be  supposed  to  be  of 
a  preternatural  bulk  of  body,  the  modern  Colossus 
has  practised  the  tiptoe  step  and  tripping  air  for  the 
ensuing  parts.  Instead  of  a  sword  of  lath,  I  shall 
arm  him,  in  conformity  to  his  character,  with  a  huge 
cork  club. 

*  The  first  labour  is  the  lulling  the  Nemean  lion, 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  fable,  shall  drop  from  an  oiled- 
paper  moon.  We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  ad- 
mire lions  upon  the  stage ;  but  I  shall  vastly  improve 
upon  this,  by  making  our  conqueror  flay  him  upon 
the  spot,  and  cloak  himself  with  the  skin  :  I  have. 
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therefore,  got  a  tawny-coloured  hide  made  of  coarse 
serge,  with  the  ears,  mane,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  properly 
bushed  out  with  brown  worsted. 

*  Next  to  this  is  the  destruction  of  the  Hydra,  a 
terrible  serpent  with  seven  heads ;  and  as  two  were 
said  to  sprout  up  again  in  the  place  of  every  one 
that  was  cut  off,  I  design  by  the  art  of  my  machinery 
to  exhibit  a  successive  regeneration  of  double  heads, 
till  a  hundred  and  more  are  prepared  to  be  knocked 
off  by  one  stroke  of  the  aforesaid  cork  club. 

*  I  have  a  beautiful  canvas  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus 
for  the  third  labour,  which,  ai  Harlequin  is  to  carry 
it  off  the  stage  upon  his  shoulders,  has.  nothing  in  iu^ 
belly  but  a  wadding  of  tow,  and  a  little  boy  who  is 
to  manage  its  motions,  to  let  down  the  wire  jaw,  or 
gnash  the  wooden  tusks ;  and  though  I  could  rather 
wish  he  were  able  to  grunt  and  growl,  yet  as  that  is 
impossible,  I  have  taught  the  urchin. to  squeak  pro- 
digiously like  a  pig, 

*  The  fourth  labour,  his  catching  the  hind  of  Ma- 
nalus,  whose  feet  were  of  brass  and  horns  of  gold, 
I  fear  I  must  omit;  because  I  cannot  break  any  com- 
mon buck  to  run  slow  enough.  But  he  is  next  to 
drive  away  those  enormous  birds  of  Stymphalus*s 
lake,  which  were  of  such  prodigious  bigness,  that  they 
intercepted  the  light  with  their  wings,  and  took  up 
whole  men  as  their  prey.  I  have  got  a  flock  of  them 
formed  of  leather  covered  with  ravens'  feathers ;  they 
are  a  little  unwieldy,  I  must  confess;  but  I  have  dis- 
posed my  wires,  so  as  to  play  them  about  tolerably 
well,  and  make  them  flap  out  the  candles ;  and  two 
of  the  largest  are  to  gulp  down  the  grenadier,  sta- 
tioned at  each  door  of  the  stage,  with  their  caps, 
muskets,  bayonets,  and  all  their  accoutrements. 

*The  sixth  labour  is  an  engagement  with  the 
Amazons ;  to  represent  whom,  I  have  hired  all  the 
wonderful  tall  men  and  women  that  have  been  lately 
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ahibited  in  this  town.  The  part  of  Hippolita  theilr 
queen  is  to  be  played  by  the  female  Sampson,  who^ 
hfber  the  company  has  been  amazed  with  the  vast 
proofe  of  her  strength,  is  to  be  fairly  flung  in  a  wrest- 
ling bout  by  our  invindble  Harlequin. 

'I  shali  then  present  yon  with  a  prospect  of  the 
Augean  stable,  where  you  will  have  an  arrangement 
on  each  side  of  seven  or  eightcows' hides  stuffed  with 
straw :  which  the  fancy's  eye  may  as  easily  multiply 
into  a  thousand,  as  in  a  tragedy  battle  it  has  been 
used  to-do  half-a-dozen  scene-shifters  into  an  army. 
HecGules's  method  of  cleansing  this  stable  is  well 
known ;  i  shall  therefore  let  loose  a  whole  river  of 
pewter  to  glitter  along  the  stage,  far  surpassing  any 
little  clinking  cascade  of  tio  that  the  playhouse  or 
Vauxhall  i;an  boast  of. 

'  As  he  is  next  to  seize  upon  a  bull  breathing  out 
fire  and  flames,  I  had  prepared  one  accordingly,  with 
the  palate  and  nostrils  properly  loaded  with  wild-fire 
and  other  combustibles ;  but  by  the  unskilfnlness  of 
the  fellow  enclosed  in  it,  while  he  was  rehearsing 
bull's  part,  the  head  took  fire,  which  spread  to  the 
carcass,  and  the  fool  narrowly  escaped  sufleriog  the 
torment  of  Phalaris.  This  accident  I  nave  now  guard- 
ed against,  by  having  lined  the  roof  and  jaws  with  thin 
plates  of  painted  iron. 

*  To  personate  Geryon,  who  had  three  bodies,  I 
have  contrived  to  tie  three  men  together  back  to  back ; 
one  of  them  is  the  famous  Negro  who  swings  about 
his  arms  in  every  direction ;  and  these  will  make  full 
as  grotesque  a  ngure  as  the  man  with  a  double  mask. 
As  Harlequin  for  his  eighth  labour  is  to  deliver  this 
triple-form  monster  to  be  devoured  by  his  cannibal 
oxen,  I  shall  here  with  the  greatest  propriety  exhibit 
the  noted  ox  witli  six  legs  and  two  bellies :  and  as 
Diomede  must  be  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  meal  for  his  Besh-eating  horses,  this  will  furnish  me 
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with  a  good  pretext  for  introducing  the  t)eauti(ul  pan^ 
ther  mare. 

'  After  these  I  shall  transport  you  to  the  orchard  of 
the  Hesperides,  where  you  will  feast  your  sight  with 
the  green  paper  trees  and  gUt  apples.  I  have  bought 
up  Uie  old  copper  dragon  of  Wantley  as  a  guard  to 
this  forbidden  fruit ;  and  when  he  is  new  burnished^ 
and  the  tail  somewhat  lengthened,  his  aspect  will  be 
much  more  formidable  than  his  brother  dragon's  in 
Harlequin  Sorcerer. 

*  But  the  full  display  of  my  art  is  reserved  for  the 
last  labour,  the  descent  through  a  trap-door  into  hell* 
Though  this  is  the  most  applauded  scene  in  many  of 
our  favourite  pantomimes,  I  don't  doubt  but  my  hell 
will  outdo  whatever  has  been  hitherto  attempted  of 
the  kind,  whether  in  its  gloomy  decoration,  its  hor- 
rors, its  flames,  or  its  devils,  I  have  engaged  the 
engineer  of  Cuper's-gardens  to  direct  the  fire- works; 
Ixion  will  be  whirled  round  upon  a  wheel  of  blazing 
saltpetre;  Tantalus  will  catch  at  a  refluent  flood  of 
burning  rosin ;  and  Sisyphus  is  to  roll  up  a  stone 
charged  with  crackers  and  squibs,  which  will  bound 
back  again  with  a  thundering  explosion :  at  a  dis- 
tance you  will  discover  black  steams  arising  from  the 
river  Styx,  represented  by  a  stream  of  melted  pitch : 
the  noted  fire-eater  also  shall  make  his  appearance, 
sn^oking  out  of  red-hot  tobacco-pipes,  champing 
lighted  brimstone,  and  swallowing  his  infernal  mess 
of  broth.  Harlequin's  errand  hither  being  only  to 
bring  away  Cerberus,  I  have  instructed  the  most 
amazing  new  English  Chien  Savant  to  act  the  part 
of  this  three.headed  dog,  with  thie  assistance  of  two 
artificial  noddles  fastened  to  his  throat.  The  saga- 
city of  this  animal  will  surely  delight  much  more  than 
the  pretty  trick  of  his  rival,  the  human  hound,  in  an. 
other  entertainment. 

^  Thus  I  have  brought  my  Hercules  through  his 
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twelve  capital  enterprises;  though  I  purpose  to  touch 
tipon  some  other  of  the  Grecian  hero's  achievements. 
I  shall  make  him  kill  Cacas  the  three-headed  robber, 
and  shall  carry  him  to  Mount  Caucasus  to  untie 
Prometheus,  whose  liver  was  continually  preyed 
tipon  by  a  vulture.  This  last-mentioned  incident  I 
cannot  pass  over,  as  I  am  resolved  that  my  vulture 
shall  vie  in  bulk,  beauty,  and  docility,  with  the  so 
much  applauded  stupendous  ostrich:  and  towards 
the  end  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  triumph 
over  the  sorcerer's  great  gelding,  by  the  exhibition 
of  my  Centaur  Nessus,  who  is  to  carry  off  the  little 
woman  that  weighs  no  more  than  twenty-three 
pounds,  in  the  character  of  Deianira;  a  burden 
great  enough  for  the  ostler  who  is  to  play  the  brute- 
half  of  my  Centaur,  as  his  back  must  be  bent  hori- 
aontally,  in  order  to  fix  his  head  against  the  rump 
of  the  man-half. 

*  The  whole  piece  will  conclude  with  Harlequin  in 
a  bloody  shirt,  skipping,  writhing,  and  rolling,  and 
At  length  expiring,  to  the  irregular  motions  of  the 
fiddle-stick :  though  if  any  of  the  fire-offices  will 
insure  the  house,  he  shall  mount  the  kindled  pile, 
and  be  burned  to  ashes  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
audience. 

*  Intrigue  is  the  soul  of  these  dumb  shows,  as  well 
as  of  the  more  senseless  farces :  Omphale,  therefore, 
or  Deianira,  must  serve  for  my  Columbine ;  and  I 
can  so  far  wrest  the  fable  to  my  own  purpose,  as  to 
suppose  that  these  dangers  were  encountered  by 
Harlequin  for  their  sakes.  Eristheus,  the  persecutor 
of  Hercules,  will  be  properly  characterized  by  Pan- 
taloon, and  the  servant,  whose  business  it  is,  as 
Homer  says,  "  to  shake  the  regions  of  the  gods  with 
laughter,"  shall  be  the  wonderful  little  Norfolkman, 
as  in  all  books  of  chivalry  you  never  read  of  a  giant 
but  you  are  told  of  a  dwarf.    The  fellow  with  Sien- 
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torian  lungs,  who  can  break  glasses  and  shatter  win- 
dow-panes with  the  loudness  of  his  vociferation^  has 
engaged  in  that  one  scene,  where  Hercules  laments 
the  loss  of  his  Hylas,  to  make  the  whole  house  ring 
again  with  his  bawling;  and  the  wonderful  man, 
who  talks  in  his  belly,  and  can  Qiog  his  voice  into 
any  part  of  a  rooia,  has  promised  to  answer  him  ia 
the  character  of  Echo. 

*  I  cannot  conclude  without  informing  you,  that  I 
have  made'an  uncommon  provision  for  the  necessary 
embellishments  of  singing  and  dancing.  Grim  Pluto, 
vou  know,  the  black  peruked  monarch,  must  bellow 
in  bass,  and  the  attendant  devils  cut  capers  in  flame- 
4M)loured  stockings,  as  usual ;  but  as  Juno  cherished 
an  immortal  hatred  to  our  hero,  she  shall  descend  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  and  thrill  forth  her 
rage ;  Deianira  too  shall  vent  her  amorous  sighs  to 
soft  airs :  the  Amazons  with  their  gilt  leather  breast* 
plates  and  helmets,  their  tin-pointed  spears  and  look- 
ing-glass shields,  shall  give  you  the  Pyrrhic  dance  to 
a  preamble  on  the  kettle-drums ;  and  at  Omphale's 
court,  after  Hercules  has  resigned  his  club,  to  cele- 
brate her  triumph,  I  shall  introduce  a  grand  dance  of 
distaffs,  in  emulation  of  the  Witches'  dance  of  broom- 
sticks. Nothing  of  this  kind  shall  be  omitted,  that 
may  heighten  either  the  grandeur  or  beauty  of  my 
entertainment :  I  shall  therefore,  I  hope,  find  a  place 
somewhere  in  this  piece,  as  I  cannot  now  have  th^ 
Wire- dancer,  to  bring  on  my  Dancing-bears. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

LuN  Tertius»» 
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flcta  voluptatis  caDsl  sint  proxima  Teiis. — ^Hor. 
Hctions  to  please  shoold  wear  the  face  of  truth. — Rose 

No  species  of  wnting  affords  so  general  entertain-* 
ment  as  the  relation  of  events ;  but  all  relation  of 
events  do  not  entertain  in  the  same  degree. 

It  is  always  necessary,  that  facts  shoold  appear  to 
be  prodacea  in  a  regular  and  connected  series,  that 
they  should  follow  in  a  quick  succession,  and  jet 
that  they  should  be  detivered  with  discriminatmg 
drcomstances.  If  they  have  iftC  a  necessary  and 
jftpparent  connexion,  the  ideas  which  they  excite  ob- 
ht^rate  each  other,  and  the  mind  is  tantalized  with 
an  iaqperfect  glimpse  of  innumerable  objects  that 
just  ilppear  and  vanish;  if  they  are  too  nunutely 
related,  they  become  tiresome ;  and  if  divested  oif 
all  their  circumstances,  insipid ;  for  who  that  reads 
in  a  table  of  chronology  or  an  index,  that  a  city  was 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  a  kingdom  de- 
populated by  a  pestilence,  finds  either  his  attention 
eng:aged,  or  his  curiosity  gratified  ? 

Those  narratives  are  most  pleasing,  which  not 
only  excite  and  gratify  curiosity  but  engage  the 
passions. 

History  is  a  relation  of  the  most  natural  and  im- 
portant events ;  history,  therefore,  gratifies  curiosity, 
but  it  does  not  often  excite  either  terror  or  pity;  the 
mind  feels  not  that  tenderness  for  a  falling  state, 
which  it  feels  for  an  injured  beauty;  nor  is  it  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  migration  of  barbarians  who 
mark  their  way  with  desolation,  and  fill  the  world 
with  violence  and  rapine,  as  at  the  fury  of  a  husband, 
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who,  deceived  into  jealousy  by  false  appearances, 
stabs  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  kneeling  at  his 
feet,^and' pleading  to  be  heard. 

Voyages  and  Travels  have  nearly  the  same  ex- 
cellences and  the  same  defects:  no  passion  is 
strongly  excited  except  wonder ;  or  if  we  feel  any 
emotion  at  the  danger  of  the  traveller,  it  is  transient 
and  languid,  because  his  character  is  not  rendered 
sufficiently  important;  he  is  rarely  discovered  to  have 
any  excellences  but  daring  curiosity;  he  is  never 
the  object  of  admiration  and  seldom  of  esteem. 

Biography  would  always-  engage  the  passions^  if 
it  could  sufficiently  gratify  curiosity :  but  there  have 
been  few  among  the  whole  human  species  whose 
lives  would  furnish  a  single  adventure  4  I  mean  such 
a  complication  of  circumstances,  as  hold  the  mind 
in  an  anxious  yet  pleasing  suspense,  and  gradually 
unfold  in  tlie  production  of  some  unforeseen  and  im-^ 
portant  event;  much  less  such  a  series  of  facts,  as 
will  perpetually  vary  the  scene,  and  gratify  the  fancy, 
with  new  views  of  life. 

But  Nature  is  now  exhausted;  all  her  wonders 
have  been  accumulated,  every  recess  has  been  ex- 
plored, deserts  have  been  traversed,  Alps  climbed, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  deep  disclosed ;  time  has  been 
compelled  to  restore  the  empires  and  the  heroes  of 
antiquity ;  all  have  passed  in  review ;  yet  fancy  re- 
quires new  gratifications,  and  curiosity  is  still  un- 
satisfied. 

The  resources  of  Art  yet  remain :  the  simple 
beauties  of  nature,  if  they  cannot  be  multiplied,  may 
be  compounded,  and  an  infinite  variety  produced,  in 
which  by  the  union  of  different  graces  both  may  be 
heightened,  and  the  coalition  of  different  powers  may 
produce  a  proportionate  effect. 

TJhe  Epic  Poem  at  once  gratifies  curiosity  and 
moVes  the  passions ;  the  events  are  various  and  im- 
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poftt^t;  but  it  is  not  the  hJte  of  a  nation,  Iwt  of  the 
liero  in  which  they  tenninate,  and  whatever  ooo- 
cems  the  hero  engages  the  passions ;  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  his  merit,  and  his  importance,  compel 
US  to  follow  him  with  reveraice  and  solidtade,  to 
tremble  when  he  is  in  danger,  to  weep  when  he  suf- 
fers, and  to  bum  when  he  is  wronged;  with  these 
vicissitudes  of  passion  every  heart  attends  UJynes 
in  his  wanderings,  and  Achilles  to  the  field. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  Old  Romance  may  be  con* 
(pidered  as  a  kind  of  Epic,  since  it  was  intended  to 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  neariy  by  the 
same  means. 

In  both  these  species  of  writing  truth  is  appa- 
rently  violated :  but  though  the  events  are  not  al- 
ways produced  by  probable  means,  yet  the  fdeasoie 
arising  from  the  story  is  not  much  lessened;  for 
fimcy  is  still  captivated  with  variety,  and  passion 
has  scarce  leisure  to  reflect,  that  she  is  agitated  with 
the  fate  of  imaginary  beings,  and  interested  in  events 
that  never  happened. 

The  Novel,  though  it  bears  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  truth,  has  yet  less  power  of  entertainment ;  for  it 
is  confined  within  the  narrower  bounds  oi  probabi- 
lity, the  number  of  incidents  is  necessarily  dimi- 
nished, and  if  it  deceives  us  more,  it  surprises  us  less* 
The  distress  is  indeed  frequently  tender,  but  the 
narrative  often  stands  still ;  the  lovers  compliment 
each  other  in  tedious  letters  and  set  speeches;  trivial 
circumstances  are  enumerated  with  a  minute  exact- 
ness, and  the  reader  is  wearied  with  languid  descrip- 
tions and  impertinent  declamations. 

But  the  most  extravagant,  and  yet  perhaps  the 
most  generally  pleasing  of  all  literary  performances, 
are  those  in  which  supernatural  events  are  every 
jnoment  produced  by  Genii  and  Fairies :  such  are 
^he  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  the  Tales  of  the 


Conhtess  d'Anois,  and  many  others  of  the  sam^ 
class.  It  may  be  thought  strange,  that  the  mind 
should  with  pleasure  acquiesce  in  the  open  violatiott 
of  the  most  known  and  obvious  truths ;  and  that 
relations  which  contradict  all  experience,  and  exhibit  . 
a  series  of  events  that  are  not  only  impossible  but 
ridiculous,  should  be  read  by  almost  every  taste  and 
capacity  with  equal  eagerness  and  delight.  But  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  mere  violation  of  truth  or  df 
probability  that  offends,  but  such  a  violation  only  as 
perpetually  recurs.  The  mind  is  satisfied,  if  every 
event  appears  to  have  an  adequate  cause :  and  when 
the  agency  of  Genii  and  Fairies  is  once  admitted,  nd 
event  which  is  deemed  possible  to  such  agents  is 
rejected  as  incredible  or  absurd;  the  action  of  th6 
story  proceeds  with  regularity,  the  persons  act  upoii 
National  principles^  and  such  events  take  place  aii 
may  naturally  be  expected  from  the  interposition  of 
superior  intelligence  and  power:  so  that  though  ther6 
is  not  a  natural,  there  is  at  least  a  kind  of  moral 
probability  preserved,  and  our  first  concession  is 
abundantly  rewarded  by  the  new  scenes  to  which  we 
are  admitted,  and  the  unbounded  prospect  that  ij 
thrown  open  before  us. 

But  though  we  attend  with  delight  to  the  achieve* 
ments  of  a  hero  who  is  transported  in  a  moment 
over  half  the  globe  upon  a  grinon,  and  see  with  ad- 
miration a  palace  or  a  city  vanish  upon  his  breaking 
a  seal  or  extinguishing  a  lamp ;  yet  if  at  his  first  in-^ 
terview  with  a  mistress,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
fought  so  many  battles  and  passed  so  many  regions, 
he  should  salute  her  with  a  box  on  the  ear ;  or  if 
immediate\^  after  he  had  vanquished  a  giant  Or  a 
dragon,  he  should  leap  into  a  well  or  tie  himself  up 
to  a  tree,  we  should  be  disappointed  and  disgusted', 
the  story  would  be  condemned  as  improbable,  un- 
natural, and  absurd,  our  innate  love  of  trtoth  would 
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be  applauded,  and  we  should  expatiate  od  the  folly 
of  an  attempt  to  please  reasonable  beings,  by  a  de- 
tail of  events  whidi  can  never  be  believed,  and 
the  intervention  of  agents  which  could  never  have 
existed. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  especially  tragedy,  seems  to 
unite  all  that  pleases  in  each  of  these  species  of  writ- 
ing, with  a  strong  resemblance  of  troth,  and  a  closer 
imitation  of  nature :  the  characters  are  sodi  as  ex- 
cite attention  and  solicitude;  the  acdmi  is  important, 
its.  progress  is  intricate  yet  natural,  and  the  catas- 
trophe is  sudden  and  striking ;  and  as  we  are  present 
to  every  transaction,  the  images  are  more  strongly 
impressed,  and  the  passions  more  forcibly  moved. 

From  a  dramatic  poem  to  those  short  pieces, 
which  may  be  contained  in  such  a  periodical  paper 
as  the  Aaventurer,  is  a  bold  transition.  And  yet 
sudi  pieces,  although  formed  upon  a  single  incidwit, 
if  that  incident  be  suffimntly  uncommon  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  sufficiently  interesting  to  engage  the 
passions,  may  afibrd  an  entertainment,  whidi,  if  it 
is  not  lasting,  is  yet  of  the  hi^iest  kind.  Of  such, 
therefore,  this  paper  wiU  frequently  consist :  bat  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  b  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  to  invent  a  story,  however  nmfkt 
and  however  sIkhI,  than  to  rec<Jlect  topics  of  in. 
vtructlon,  or  to  remark  the  scenes  of  life  as  thev  are 
shifted  bef<we  us. 
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Tunc  et  aves  tutas  movere  per  aera  pennas ; 
Et  lepus  impavidus  mediis  erravit  in  agris : 
Nee  sua  credulitas  piscem  suspenderat  hamo. 
Cuncta  sine  insidiis,  nuUamque  timentia  fraudem, 
Flenaque  pacis  erant. Ovid. 

Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 

And  tim'rous  hares  un  heaths  securely  rove : 

Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hook  to  fear ; 

For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  sincere.— Dryd^k.] 

I  HAVE  before  remarked,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  in- 
felicity of  those  who  live,  by  intellectual  labour,  not 
to  be  always  able  equally  to  improve  their  time  by 
application :  there  are  seasons  when  the  power  of 
invention  is  suspended,  and  the  mind  sinks  into  a 
state  of  debility  from  which  it  can  no  more  recover 
itself,  than  a  person  who  sleeps  can  by  a  voluntary  ^ 
effort  awake.  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  a  few  nights 
ago  in  these  perplexing  circumstances,  and  after 
long  rumination  and  many  ineffectual  attempts  to 
start  a  hint  which  I  might  pursue  in  my  lucubration 
of  this  day^  I  determined  to  go  to  bed,  hoping  that 
the  morning  would  remove  every  impediment  tQ 
study,  and  restore  the  vigour  of  my  mind.  ; 

I  was  no  sooner  asleep  than  I  was  relieved  from 
my  distress  by  means  which,  if  I  had  been  waking, 
would  have  increased  it ;  and  instead  of  impressing 
upon  my  mind  a  train  of  new  ideas  in  a  regular  sue. 
cession,  would  have  filled  it  with  astonishment  and 
terror.  For  in  dreams,  whether  they  are  produced 
by  a  power  of  the  imagination  to  combine  images 
which  reason  would  separate,  or  whether  the  mind 
is  passive  and  receive  simpressions  from  some  invisi- 
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h\e  agent,  die 

and  the  undentaB&i^  Id  lie 

sach  objects  as  aie 

ing  the  present  with  the 

often  cmiTene  widi  a  friend 

dead,  whhoot  iffhimiL 

ocean  is  between  as.    We 

die  ipvind,  or  we  find  onucltea 

land  and  the  nextin  India. 

laws  of  nature  are 

scene  coold  have 

us.  Weareiamiliar 

onrselYes  to  erery  efent, 

not  only  reason,  bat  act  npon 

in  the  highest  degree  absnd 

In  that  state,  therefore,  in 
render  me  nnfit  to  leodTe  intfrwciiaB,  I 
myself  to  be  still  sitting  in  my  itady. 
dispuited,  and  that  1  saddenhr  hcacd  a 
voice  pronounce  these  words,  ^  Take 
will  dictate  an  AdTentor^.*    I  tnmed  to 
whom  this  voice  |»t>ceeded,  Init  I  oonld 
nothing :  believing,  therefore:,  that  my  good  p 
or  some  favouring  mnse  was  present,  I 
prepared  to  write,  and  the  voice  dictated  the  foUov- 
ing  narrative. 

*  I  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  covmtry  gemifMi 
possessed  a  large  estate,  and  when  I  was  aboot 
teen  years  of  age  fell  with  my  horse  as  I  was  hunt- 
ing, my  neck  was  dislocated  by  the  hJL  and  far 
want  of  immediate  assistance,  I  died  before  I 
be  carried  home :  but  I  found  myself  die  next 
ment,  with  inexpressible  grief  and  astonishment. 
der  the  shape  of  a  mongrel  pappy  in  the  stable  of 
an  inn,  that  was  kept  by  a  man  who  had  been  butler 
to  my  father,  and  had  married  the  codt. 

'  I  was,  indeed,  greatly  caressed;  but  my 
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in  order  as  he  said  to  increase  my  beauty  as  well  as 
my  strength,  soon  disencumbered  me  of  my  ears 
and  my  t£ul.  Besides  the  pain  that  I  suffered  in  the 
operation,  I  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  this 
mutilation  in  a  thousand  instances :  this,  however^ 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  calamity  which  iu  this 
state  I  was  appointed  to  suffer. 

*  My  niaster  had  a  son  about  four  years  old,  who 
was  yet  a  greater  favourite  than  myself ;  and  his  pas- 
sions having  been  always  indulged  as  soon  as  they 
appeared,  he  was  encouraged  to  ^'atify  his  resent- 
ment against  aqy  thing,  whether,  animate  or>  inani- 
mate, that  had  offended  him,  by  beating  me ;  and 
when  he  did  any  mischief,  for  of  other  faults  little 
notice  was  taken,  the  father,  the  mother,  or  the 
m'aid^  were  sure  to  chastise  me  in  his  stead. 

*  This  treatment  from  persons  whota  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  with  contempt,  and  command 
with  insolence,  was  not  long  to  be  borne :  early  one 
morning,  therefore,  I  departed.  I  continued  my 
journey  till  the  afternoon  without  stopping,  though 
it  rained  hard :  about  four  o'clock  I  passed  through 
a  village;  and  perceiving  a  heap  of  shavings  that  were: 
sheltered  from  the  west  by  the  thatch  of  a  house 
which  some  carpenters  were  repairing,  I  crept,  as  I 
thought  unnoticed,  into  the  corner,  and  laid  myself 
down  upon  them :  but  a  man  who  was  plaining  a 
board,  observing  that  I  was.  a  strange  dog  and  of  a 
mongrel  breed,  resolved  to  make  himself  and. his 
companions  merry  at  my  expense :  for  this  purpose^ 
having  made  a  hole  about  two  inches  diameter  in  a 
piece  of  deal,  he  suddenly  catched  me  up,  and  put- 
ting the  remiainder  of«>my  tail  through  this  diabolical 
engine,  he  made  it  fast  by  driving  in  a  wedge,  with 
a  heavy  mallet,  which  crushing  the  bone  put  me  to. 
inexpressible  torment.  The  moment  he  set  me 
down,  the  wretches  who  had  been  spectators  of  this 


waggery,  burst  into  ii 

awkward  motioiis  by  wUdi  I 

and  my  ridicaloas  attpinpr  to 

wbich  I  coald  not  but  cany 

after  me  till  I  was  out  cifiar 

pain,  and  confosion,  stfll 

involuntary  speed,  I  ru  widi 

tiro  pales  thait  were  not  hr 

mit  my  clog,  that  I  left  it  witk  tike 

tail  behind  me.     I  dies 

yard  ;  and  fearing  that  I  ■hnald  be 

mastiff  whic^  I  saw  at  a 

flight ;  bat  some 

neighbouring  barn, 

being  pnrsoed,  that  my  eyes 

that  my  moutb  was  covered 

that  I  was  mad,  and  knoctod 

flaa. 

*  Soon  after  I  baid  qaidcd  tibs 
secuted  carcass,  I  found  mjidf 
a  bullfinch  with  three  othmtktf 
I  now  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of 
reach  of  human  barbaritr,  and  hfxnmaas:  Jmt  xw 
mother  a  denizen  of  die  ikr :  bst  m%  -amicufx^  if^- 
fore  I  was  perfectly  fledged,  was  sarinftoc  jl  ifcr 
nest  by  a  sdiool-boy.  ^w  ssasp&d  'i^s  k  \mt.  it 
prevent  her  escape,  diat  i*e  Kca  sdjcr  ^toLz  'itt 
then  took  the  nest  widi  all  tibot  k  ^asacauuic;. 
be  deposited  in  a  bukct,  wxc5»  I  fr»9i«K«r 
my  three  companiom  m  adsferaaie.  Vr  ^saeaet  vE 
food  and  unsldtfnl  ■mn^fwt  I  «rr7i»<  ; 
soon  after  I  could  feed  mvseMl  I  wu  twc^i.  s^r 
tyrant's  modier  wben  flie  went  %b  pay  jk?  ^ssil  ik  ^ 
present  to  her  hmdlonf  i  daat^fisr^  a  yxagt  J»^ 
who  was  extiemelT  hnmtfmi,  and  in  ia«:  *a^MKaitSk 
yearof  her  age. 

'  My  captivity  now  bc^an  ^  Ir/fe  in  icmwr  I 
XXIII.  n 
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no  longer  dreaded  the  rude  gripe  of  a  boisteroui 
urchin,  whose  fondness  was  scarce  less  dangeroui 
than  his  resentment ;  who^  in  the  zeal  of  his  atta.ch 
ment  to  a  new  plaything,  might  neglect  me  till  J 
perished  with  hunger ;  or  who  might  wring  off  m] 
neck,  because  he  had  some  other  use  for  the  half 
penny  which  should  procure  me  food  :  the  confine 
ment  of  a  cage  became  habitual ;  I  was  placed  nea 
a  pleasant  window ;  I  was  constantly  fed  by  one  o 
the  finest  hands  in  the  world ;  and  I  imagined,  tha 
I  could  suffer  no  misery  under  the  patronage  o 
'smiles  and  graces, 

*  Such  was  my  situation^  when  a  young  lady  frpn 
London  made  an  afternoon's  visit  to  my  mbtress 
she  took  an  opportunity  to  caress  me  among  he: 
other  favourites,  which  were  a  parrot,  a  monkey 
and  a  lap-dog;  she  chirped,  and  holding  out  he 
finger  to  me,  I  hopped  upon  it;  she  stroked  me 
put  my  head  to  her  cheek,  and  to  shew  my  sensibi 
lity  of  her  favours  I  began  to  sing :  as  soon  as  m; 
song  was  over,  she  turned  to  my  mistress,  and  toh 
her,  that  the  dear  little  creature  might  be  made  ab 
solutely  the  sweetest  bird  in  the  world,  only  by  put 
ting  out  its  eyes,  and  confining  it  in  a  lesd  cage :  t( 
this  horrid  proposal  my  fair  keeper  agreed,  upon  be- 
ing  again  assured  that  my  song  would  be  very  greatl; 
improved :  and  the  next  day  performed  herself  th< 
operation,  as  she  had  been  directed,  with  the  end  of  i 
hot  knitting-needle.  My  condition  was  now  mor< 
easily  to  be  conceived  than  expressed:  but  I  di( 
not  long  suffer  the  mournful  solitude  of  perpetua 
darkness;  for  a  cat  came  one  night  into  the  roon 
undiscovered,  dragged  me  through  the  wires  of  th( 
cage,  and  devoured  me. 

*  I  was  not  displeased  to  find  myself  once  mow 
at  large;  delivered  from  blindness  and  captivity,  anc 
still  able  to  sport  upon  the  breeze  in  the  form  of  i 
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cockchafer.  But  I  had  scarce  entered  this  new 
scene  of  existence,  when  a  gentleman,  in  whose  gar- 
den I  was  feasting  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  cherry- 
tree,  caught  me,  and  turning  to  his  son,  a  boy  who 
had  just  been  put  into  his  first  breeches,  ^*  Here,  Tom- 
my/' says  he,  **  is  a  bird  for  you."  The  boy  received 
me  with  a  grin  of  horrid  delight,  and  as  he  had  been 
taught,  immediately  impaled  me  aUve  upon  a  cork- 
ing-pin, to  which  a  piece  of  thread  was  fastened, 
and  I  was  doomed  to  make  my^  young  mastar  sport, 
by  fluttering  about  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  and  when 
I  was  quite  exhausted,  and  could  no  longer  use  my 
wings,  he  was. bid  to  tread  upon  me,  for  that  I  was 
now  good  for  nothing ;  a  command  with  which  he 
mercifully  compUed,  and  in  a  moment  crushed  me 
to  atoms  with  his  foot. 

^  From  a  cockchafer  I  transmigrated  into  aQ 
earth  worm,  and  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a 
farmer's  dunghill.  Under  this  change  of  circum- 
stances I  comforted  myself  by  considering,  that  if  I 
did  not  now  mount  upon  the  wind,  and  transport 
myself  from  place  to  place  with  a  swiftness  almost 
equal  to  thought,  yet  I  was  not  likely  either  to  please 
or  to  (offend  mankind,  both  of  which  were  i equally 
fatal  ;*  and  I  hoped  to  spend  my  life  in  peace,  by 
escaping  the  notice  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  crea- 
tures. 

•  But  I  did  not  long  enjoy  the  comfort  of  these 
reflections.  I  was  one  morning  disturbed  by  an  un- 
usual noise,  and  perceived  the  ground  about  me  to 
shake.  I  immediately  worked  my  way  upward  to 
discover  the  cause ;  and  the  moment  I  appeared 
above  the  surface,  I  was  eagerly  snatched  up  by  a 
man  who  had  stuck  a  dung-fork  into  the  ground, 
and  moved  it  backward  and  forward  to  produce  the 
efiect  that  had  now  happened.  I  w^  put  in  to  a  broken 
pan  with  many  other  associates  in  misfortune,  and 

d2 
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80on  after  disposed  of  to  one  of  those  gentle  swains 
who  delight  in  angling.  This  person  carried  us  the 
next  morning  to  the  brink  of  a  river,  where  I  pre- 
sently saw  him  take  out  one  of  my  companions,  and 
whisuing  a  tune,  pass  a  barbed  hook  through  the 
whole  length  of  his  body,  entering  in  at  the  head 
and  bringing  it  out  at  the  tail.  The  wretched  animal 
writhed  itself  on  the  bloody  hook,  in  torture  which 
cannot  be  conceived  by  man,  nor  felt  by  any  creature 
that  is  not  vital  in  every  part.  In  this  condition  he 
was  suspended  in  the  water  as  a  bait  for  fish,  till  he 
was,  together  with  the  hook  on  which  he  hung,  swal- 
lowed by  an  eel.  While  I  was  beholding  this  dread- 
ful spectacle,  I  made  many  reflections  on  the  great  in- 
equality between  the  pleasure  of  catching  the  prey, 
and  the  anguish  inflicted  on  the  bait.  But  these  re- 
flections were  presently  after  lost,  in  the  same  ago- 
nies of  which  I  had  been  a  spectator, 

*  You  will  not  have  room  in  this  paper  to  relate  all 
that  I  suffered  from  the  thoughtless  barbarity  of  man- 
kind, in  a  cock,  a  lobster,  and  a  pig  :  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  I  suffered  the  same  kind  of  death  with 
those  who  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  I  was  roasted 
alive  before  a  slow  fire,  and  was  scourged  to  death 
with  small  cords,  to  gratify  the  wanton  appetite  of 
luxury,  or  contribute  to  the  merriment  of  a  rabble.' 

Thus  far  I  had  written  as  amanuensis  to  an  invi- 
sible dictator ;  when  my  dream  still  continuing,  I  felt 
something  tickle  my  wrist,  and  turning  my  eye  from 
the  paper  to  see  what  it  was,  I  discovered  a  flea, 
which  I  immediately  caught  and  killed,  by  putting  it 
into  the  candle.  At  the  same  instant  the  flea  va- 
nished, and  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty  stood 
before  me.  *  Thoughtless  wretch,'  said  she,  '  thou 
hast  again  changed  the  state  of  my  existence,  and 
exposed  me  to  still  greater  calamities  than  any  that 
i  have  yet  suffered.    As  a  flea  I  was  thy  monitor, 
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attempt,  by  displaying  tL^  asznrrK^  rnii:.  mfC 

shameless  disin^nioty  cf  aH.ni'.T^  kl  siMArrunas 

of  the  most  ardent  and  tenrkr  xferaio-  -.m^  11  :w»-t- 

whelm  with  wratterdble  &^r»»  "ne  '3i»ixct  -v^hol 

love  has  made  credolocs.  ari  bsriKaix  cdsei's  m^ 

acquainted  with  saspidoD.' 

While  Ilistened  to  this  »5dr»f. 
with  impatience;  and  the  fSan,  &£  i  nad^  n 
awaked  me. 


vZ 
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N«  6.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1752. 


Nunc  auctionem  facere  decretam  est  mihi : 
Foras  necessum  est,  quicquid  babeo,  vendere. 
Adeste  siiltis,  pneda  erit  prssentium. 
Logos  ridiculos  vendo. — Plaut. 

I  am  obliged  to  part  with  my  whole  stock,  and  am  resolved  to 
sell  it  by  auction :  you  that  will  buy  make  haste,  here  will  be 
excellent  pennyworths :  my  merchandise  is  jests  and  wittiobms 

Last  Sunday  morning  I  was  disturbed  very  early 
by  an  old  crony,  a  brother  of  the  quill,  as  he  calls 
hunself,  who  burst  into  my  chamber,  and  running  to 
my  bed-side,  *  Get  up,  my  dear  friend,'  said  he,  press- 
ing my  hand  with  great  eagerness ;  ^  I  have  such  news 
for  you !  Here's  your  clothes ;  make  haste,  let  me 
beg  of  you.' 

I  had  been  used,  at  each  return  of  the  sabbath, 
to  receive  a  visit  from  my  old  acquaintance  about 
dinner-time ;  but  I  could  not  imagine  what  had  in- 
duced him  to  give  me  this  morning  salutation.  How- 
ever, I  huddled  on  my  clothes,  and  had  scarce  seated 
him  by  the  fire-side  in  my  study,  when  flinging  down 
a  paper  very  much  blotted  upon  the  table,  *  There,' 
says  he,  *  there's  a  scheme  for  you,  my  old  boy !  I 
am  made  for  ever — Read  it — I  am  made  for  ever.* 

I  very  well  knew  my  friend's  foible :  he  has  learn- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  and  some  judgment ; 
but  he  wants  the  necessary  steadiness  for  serious 
application.  He  is  continually  in  pursuit  of  new  pro- 
jects, but  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  putting 
them  in  execution.  He  has  contracted  with  every 
eminent  bookseller  in  town  for  works  of  which  he 
had  only  conceived  the  design,  and  scarce  ever  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  title-page  and  preface.    He  is  a 
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professed  writer;  aad  of  m 
all  sobjects  are  alike  to 
mit  to  the  dnidgerf  of  < 
are  harried  orer  m  ao 
hardly  procure  him  a  bare 
fore  perpetuaUr 
the  trade;  and 
discouraged  by  tibe  ie 

I  had  often  eiperieaccd  dg  fariigr  rf 
tion,  in  formii^  snckpnfecls 
but  impossible  in  the  pncdoe;  I 
nothing  lessthan  snrh  anrthw 
as  his  last,  'for  making nevboapte-nsj^ 
but  how  was  I  smprised.  wWn  I  'mac  in  ins 
and  saw  at  die  top  of  ii  ike  §(Mtm  mi 

Onthe  dijcf 

WinbeaDUbrATm: 

A  cmioas  and  valnUe  riJin'i  ■  «£ 


Being  the  entire  Sio^  ia  Tmflc  tf 
Timothy  Stismkaiw,  Araac 


As  I  coold  not  help  smubf  ura^  eimcsc;,  jej 

friend  understood  it  as  a  mark  cf  icr  ifoinmaiiK.  i 

and  snatching  the  sheet  oat  ex  bt  lamL  *  iF-ssL  lo^ 

be, '  don*t  yoa  think  dki*  wiH  ^m  lat  ir^m,  ne  jn.- 

pertinence  of  dons,  and  tae  ieniiZT  3  sunic  u  Hium 

unconscionable  TukorES  the  bcKkKsLesL  iir  min 

copy-money?    Why,  man.  I  um  ^b&  sl  -oEas^ 

by  it,  I  hare  such  an  infioke  ■smber  §£  -^^^^^  in. 

political,   polemical,    philnan^fenr     ^nrnMisaaL 

economical,  reL^ioos,  and  miniiTiaiifi  nii  suh^c^ 

My  manuscripts,  let  me  tefl  3 

and  consequently  more 

Vatican  or  Bodl^an  liicaries.*  He  theft 

descant  on  the  particahEi  of  lioH  |i^; 
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fing  to  enliven  his  discourse  with  many  sprightly 
salhes  against  the  tetsdlefs  of  the  works  of  the 
lecimed,  those  blood-suckers,  as  he  called  them,  of 
the  literary  commonwealth. 

*  Sir/  continued  he,  *  I  intend  to  strike  ofiF  an  im-» 
pression  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  my  catalogue, 
to  be  distributed  ^among  all  the  lovers  of  literature 
throughout  the  three  ^ngdoms;  and  I  shall  take 
care  to  circulate  a  sufficient  number  among  the  Vir- 
tuosi in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  I  will  just  mention  to  you  some  of  the 
chief  articles  that  enrich  my  collection. 

*  In  politics  I  have  an  infallible  scheme  for  ruin- 
ing the  French  power,  which,  I  suppose,  will  b^ 
bought  up  at  any  price,  by  commission  from  abroad, 
if  our  ministry  have  not  spirit  enough  to  outbid  them. 
I  have  another  for  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  will 

Frevent  all  disputes  at  the  next  general  election, 
have  another  for  discharging  the  national  debt, 
which  I  contrived  in  gratitude  for  my  being  set  at 
liberty  by  the  last  act  of  insolvency.  I  have  several 
other  pamphlets  on  the  impoitant  topics  of  hberty, 
bribery,  and  corruption,  written  on  both  sides  the 
question  ;  and  a  most  curious  collection  of  speeches 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  debate,  which  will  be  of 
admirable  use  to  young  members  of  parliament. 

*  In  philosophy,  I  have  several  new  systems  in  op- 
position to  the  present  received  opinions ;  I  have  a 
proof  that  the  earth  is  an  octagon  ;  another  that  the 
sun  is  inhabited ;  and  a  third  that  the  moon  may,  for 
aught  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  be  made  of  a  green 
cheese.  I  have  a  new  theory  of  optics;  demonstrat- 
ing that  darkness  is  caused  by  certain^tenebrificousrays 
oppugning,  obtundiug,  sheathing,  and  absorbing,  the 
rays  of  light.  I  have  resolved  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism ;  and  have  made  many  sur- 
prising improvements  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
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These  I  fear  will  be  canied  of  bj 
j^ofessor,  who  wfli  thence daim  tkei 
and  the  honour  of  the  disoofCfj  wiD  be 
his  nation. 

*  Tliose  who  are  fond  of  displaying  their  taleals  in 
religions  disputes,  will  find  in  my 
matter  for  their  vaiioos  altercaticBs; 
are  atheists,  deists,  or  distinguished  by  ^ 
aj^pellation  of  freethinkos.  Thoe  is 
SHKHig  the  manyhundreds,  wfaon  I  hav« 
ed  or  attacked :  bat  it  must  not  be 
thence,  that  I  have  been  biassed  moie  towaids 
than  another ;  as  you  know  the  futh  of 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  only  writes  pro  or  < 
the  seYeral  <^inions  are  more  or  less 
ploded  in  the  world.  I  hare  got,  indeed, 
fallible  arguments  against  the  Pope's  infiTli  Ji  i ; 
and  some  {m>bable  conjectures,  that  there  newr  wa^ 
such  aperson  as  Ma^homet;  both  which,!  doa't  <ionbt, 
will  be  bought  up  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.' 

Here  I  interrupted  my  friend,  by  asking  him,  if  he 
had  not  something  likewise  against  the  Palziiich  cf 
the  Greek  church;  or  a  serious  admonition  agabist 
the  growth  of  Hottentotism  among  us.  He  answered 
very  calmly,  '  I  should  see  in  the  catalogue,*  and 
proceeded. 

*The  emissaries  of  Constantinople — ^Well — My 
stock  in  the  Belles  Lettres  is  almost  inexhavstibk:. 
I  have  a  complete  set  of  criticisms  on  all  the  ancient 
authors,  and  a  large  store  of  conjectural  emendations 
on  the  old  English  classics:  I  have  serenl  new  es- 
says in  modem  wit  and  humour ;  and  a  kmg  string 
of  papers  both  serious  and  diverting,  for  periodical 
lucubrations :  I  have,  I  know  not  how  many  original 
entertaining  novels,  as  well  as  degant  tranrilnfinnn 
from  the  French  ;  with  a  heap  of  single  pamphleti 
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on  the  most  popular  and  Interesting  subjects.  My 
poetry  will  consist  of  every  article,  whether  tragedies ^ 
comedies,  farces,  masques,  operas,  sonnets,  cantatas, 
songs,  pastorals,  satires,  odes,  elegies,  or  epithala- 
miums:  and  then  such  a  load  of  epigrams,  anagrams, 
rebusses,  riddles,  acrostics,  conundrums !  which  you 
know  will  fetch  a  high  price  from  the  witlings,  and 
the  proprietors  of  monthly  magazines.  To  wind  up 
the  whole,  there  shall  be  several  distinct  lots  of  title- 
pages  and  mottos,  and  dedications,  and  prefaces,  and 
plans  for  books. 

*  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  have  I  opened  to  you  the 
main  drift  of  my  design;  and  I  believe,  at  a  moderate 
computation — let  me  see — ay,  after  I  have  cleared 
myself  in  the  world,  I  shall  be  able  to  retire  into  the 
country,  let  me  tell  you,  with  a  pretty  fortune  in  my 
pocket.  But  before  I  begin  my  sale,  if  you  can  find 
any  thing  that  will  suit  your  Adventurer,  as  you  are 
an  old  acquaintance,  you  shall  have  it  at  your  own 
price/ 

I  thanked  Mr.  Spinbrsdn  for  his  genteel  offer,  and 
heartily  congratulated  him  on  the  prospect  of  his 
pretty  fortune:  but  I  could  not  help  inquiring  where 
all  these  immense  stores  of  literature  were  lodged, 
as  I  never  had  observed  any  thing  but  loose  scraps 
of  paper  scattered  about  his  room,  and  one  book  of 
^  loci  communes,'  or  *  hints,'  as  he  called  them,  placed 
upon  the  chimney-piece.  *Ha!'  says  he,  *  that's  true; 
I  forgot  to  mention  that ;  why,  indeed,  they  are  none 
of  them  quite  finished  as  yet ;  but  I  have  got  the 
rough  draughts  of  most  somewhere  :  besides  I  have 
it  all  here,^  pointing  to  his  forehead.  I  advised  him 
to  set  about  it  directly;  and  in  the  evening,  when  we 
parted,  he  resolved  not  to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  per- 
fected his  scheme.  Yesterday  morning  I  received  a 
note  rom  him^  acquainting  me  that  he  had  laid  aside 
all  thfoughts  of  his  auction ;  because,  as  he  imagined. 
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the  maid  had  inadvertently  lighted  his  fire  with  the 
best  of  his  materials. 

The  restlessness  of  my  friend's  chimerical  genius 
will  noty  however,  let  him  entirely  give  up  the  point: 
find  though  he  has  been  disa{^inted  in  this  mighty 
project,  yet  he  informs  me,  he  has  hit  upon  a  scheme 
equally  advantageous,  which  shall  monopolize  the 
whole  business  of  scribbling,  and  he  offers  to  take 
me  into  partnership  with  him.  ^  Ah»'  says  he^  *  we 
shall  humble  those  fellows. — We  need  not  care  a  fiir- 
thing  for  Mr.  Bibliopola.'— His  design  is  to  open  a 
New  Literary  Warehouse,  or  Univer^d  Regbter  Of- 
fice for  Wit  and  Learning.  The  particukrs  he  has 
promised  to  communicate  to  me  to-morrow :  in  llie 
meantime  he  desires  me  to  advance  him  a  trifle,  to 
buy  paper  for  a  poem  on  the  late  theatrical  diqmtes. 

A. 
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Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqm —  Virg. 

What  I  have  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 

I  RECEIVED,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  lady  whose  name  is  known  to  many,  but 
the  *  eventful  history*  of  whose  life  has  been  com- 
municated to  few :  to  me  it  has  been  often  related 
during  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance;  and  as 
there  is  not  a  single  person  living,  upon  whom  the 
making  it  public  can  reflect  unmerited  dishonour,  or 
whose  delicacy  or  virtue  can  suffer  by  there  lation,  1 
think  I  owe  to  mankind  a  series  of  events  from  which 
the  wretched  may  derive  comfort,  and  the  most  for- 
lorn may  be  encouraged  to  hope.;  as  misery  it  al** 
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-viated  by  the  contemplation  of  yet  deeper  digtress, 
and  the  mind  fortified  against  dej^pair  by  instances 
of  unexpected  relief. 

The  father  of  Melissa  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
country  gentleman,  who  possessed  an  estate  of  about 
five  hundred  a  year;  but  as  this  was  to  be  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  elder  brother,  and  as  there  were  three 
sisters  to  be  provided  for,  he  was  at  about  sixteen 
taken  from  Eton  school,  and  apprenticed  to  a  consi- 
derable merchant  at  Bristol.  The  young  gentleman, 
whose  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  exploits  of 
heroes,  the  victories  gained  by  magnanimous  pre- 
sumption, and  the  wonders  discovered  by  daring 
curiosity,  was  not  disposed  to  consider  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  as  the  limit  of  his  ambition,  or  the 
repute  of  honest  industry  as  the  total  of  his  fam^ 
He  regarded  his  situation  as  servile  and  ignomini- 
ous, as  the  degradation  of  his  genius  and  the  pre- 
clusion of  his  hopes ;  and  longing:  to  go  in  search  of 
adventures,  he  neglected  his  business  as  unworthy 
of  his  attention,  heard  the  remonstrances  of  his 
master  with  a  kind  of  sullen  idisdain,  and  after  two 
years'  legal  slavery  made  his  escape,  and  at  the  next 
town  enlisted  himself  as ti  soldier ;  not  doubting  but 
that,  by  his  military  merit  and  the  fortune  of  war, 
he  should  return  a  general  officer,  to  the  confusion 
of  .those  who  would  have  buried  him  in  the  obscurity 
of  .a  comptiQg-house.  He  found  means  effectually 
to  elude  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  their  officious  en- 
deavours to  ruin  his  project  and  obstruct  his  ad- 
vancement. 

He  was  sent  with  other  4'ecruits  io  London,  and 
soon  after  quartered  with  the  rest  of  his  company  in  a 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  so  remote  from  all 
with  whom  he  had  any  connexion,  that  he  no  longer 
dreaded  a  discovery. 
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It  happened  Aat  he  went  one  day  to  the  hint  of 
aneigfabourmg  gentleman  with  his  comrade,  who  was 
become  acquainted  with  the  diamba'-maid,  and  bj 
her  interest  admitted  into  the  kitdien.  This  gen- 
tleman,  whose  age  was  somediing  more  than  siztj, 
had  been  about  two  years  married  to  a  second  wife, 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  wdl  educated,  and 
lived  in  the  polite  world,  but  had  no  fortune.  Bj 
his  first  wife,  who  had  been  dead  about  ten  yean, 
he  had  several  children ;  the  youngest  was  a  daugh- 
ter who  had  just  entered  her  seventeenth  year ;  she 
was  very  tall  for  her  age,  had  a  fine  oomploioo, 
good  features,  and  was  well  shaped;  but  herfiither, 
whose  affection  for  her  was  mere  instinct,  as  mudi 
as  that  of  a  brute  for  its  young,  utterly  neglected 
her  education*  It  was  impossible  for  him,  he  said, 
to  live  without  her ;  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to 
have  her  attended  by  a  governess  and  proper  mas- 
ters in  a  place  so  remote  from  London,  she  was  suf- 
fered to  continue  illiterate  and  unpolished;  she  knew 
no  entertainment  higher  than  a  g^me  at  romps  with 
the  servants ;  she  became  their  confidant,  and  trusted 
them  in  return,  nor  did  she  think  herself  happy  any 
where  but  in  the  kitchen. 

As  the  capricious  fondness  of  her  father  had  never 
conciliated  her  affection,  she  perceived  it  abate  upon 
his  marriage  without  regret.  She  suffered  no  new 
restraint  from  her  new  mother,  who  observed  with  a 
secret  satisfaction  that  Miss  had  been  used  to  hide 
herself  from  visitors,  as  neither  knowing  how  to  be- 
have nor  being  fit  to  be  seen,  and  chose  rather  to 
conceal  her  defects  by  excluding  her  from  company, 
than  to  supply  them  by  putting  her  to  a  boarding- 
school. 

Miss,  who  had  been  told  by  Betty  that  she  ex- 
pected her  sweetheart,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
merry,  stole  down  stairs,  and  without  scruple,  made 

XXIII.  E 
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•  one  in  a  party  at  blindman's  bufF.  The  soldier  of  for- 
tune was  struck  with  her  person,  and  discovered,  or 
thought  he  discovered,  in  the  simpUcity  of  nature,  some 
graces  which  are  polished  away  by  the  labour  of  arti 
However,  iiothing  that  had  the  appearance  of  an  ad- 
venture could  be  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  his  vanity 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  carrying  off  a  young  lady 
under  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  without  ret 
yealing  his  birth  or  boasting  of  his  expectations.  , 

In  this  attempt  he  became  very  assiduous,, and 
succeeded.  The  company  being  ordered  to  another 
place,  Betty  and  her  young  mistress  departed  early 
in  the  morning  with  their  gallants  ;  and  there  being 
a  privileged  chapel  in  the  next  town,  they,  were 
married. 

The  old  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  was,  informed 
that  his  daughter  was  missing,  made  so  diligent  and 
scrupulous  an  inquiry  after  her,  that  he  learned  with 
whom  and  which  way  she  was  gone:  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  pursued  her,  not  without  curses  and  im- 
precations ;  discovering  rather  the  transports  of  rage 
than  the  emotions  of  tenderness,  and  resenting  her 
offence  rather  .as  the  rebellion  of  a  slave  than  the 
disobedience  of  a  child.     He  did  not  however  over- 

y  ....  - 

take  them  till  the  marriage  had  been  consummated ; 
of  which  when  he  was  informed  by  the  husband,  he 
turned  from  him  with  expressions  of  brutality  and 
indignation,  swearing,  never  to  forgive  a  fault,  which 
he  had  taken  no  care  to  prevent. 

The  young  couple,  notwithstanding  their  union 
frequently  doubled  their  distress,  still  continued 
fond  of  each  othet.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
the  hope  of  presumption  were  not  yet  quelled  in  the 
young  soldier;  and  he  received  orders  to  attend  King ' 
William,  when  he  went  to  the  siege  of  Namur,  with 
exultation  and  transport,  believing  his  elevation  to 
independence  and  distinction  as  certain  as  if  he  had 
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been  going  to  take  possession  of  a  title  and  estate. 
His'wife,  who  had  been  some  months  pregnant,  aff 
she  had  no  means  of  subsistence  in  his  absent,  pro* 
cured  a  passage  with  him.  When  she  came  on 
shore,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  that  followed  the 
camp,' wretches  who  without  compunction  wade  in 
human 'blood  to  strip  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to 
whom  horror  is  become  familiar  and  compassion  im- 
possible, she  was  terrified :  the  discourse  of  the  wo- 
men, mde  and  unpolished  as  she  was,  covered  her 
with  confu^on;  and  the  brutal  familiarity  of  the  men 
filled  her  with  indignation  and  disgust ;  her  maid, 
Betty,  who  had  also  attended  her  husband,  was  the 
only  person  with  whom  she  could  converse,  and  from 
whom  she  could  hope  the  assistance  of  which  she 
was  so  soon  to  stand  in  need. 

In  the  mean  time  she  found  it  difficult  to  subsist; 
but  accidentally  hearing  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom 
she  remembered  to  have  visited  her  mother  soon  after 
her  marriage,'8he  applied  to  him,  told  him  her  name, 
arid  requested  that  he  would  afibrd  her  his  protec- 
tion, and  permit  her  to  take  care  of  his  linen.  With 
this  request  the  captain  complied ;  her  circumstances 
became  less  distressed,  and  her  mind  more  easy  : 
but  new  calamity  suddenly  overtook  her ;  she  saw 
her  husband  march  to  an  engagement  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  saw  him  brought  back  desperately  wounded 
at  night.  The  next  day  he  was  removed  in  a  wag- 
gon with  many  others  who  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  leagues,  where  proper  care  might  be 
taken  of  their  wounds. '  She  entreated  the  captain 
to  let  her  go  in  the  waggon  with  him ;  but  to  this  he 
could  not  consent,  because  the  waggon  would  be 
filled  with  those  who  were  neither  able  to  walk,  nor 
tould  be  left  behind.  He  promised,  however,  that 
if  she  would  stay  till  next  day  he  would  endeavour: 

e2 
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to  procure  her  a  passage ;  but  she  chose  rather  to 
follow  the  waggon  on  foot,  than  to  be  absent  from 
her  husband.  She  could  not,  however,  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  she  reached  the  hospital  but  just  time 
enough  to  kneel  down  by  him  upon  some  cleait 
straw,  to  see  him  sink  under  the  last  agony,  and 
hear  the  groan  that  is  repeated  no  more.  The  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey,  and  the  perturbatk)n  of  her 
mind,  immediately  threw  her  into  labour,  and  she 
lived  but  to  be  delivered  of  Melissa,  who  was  thus 
in  the  most  helpless  state  lefl  without  father,  mo- 
ther, or  friend,  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circumstances 
which  could  afford  no  hope  of  reward  to  the  tender- 
ness that  should  attempt  the  preservation  of  her 
life,  and  among  persons  who  were  become  obdurate 
and  insensible,  by  having  been  long  used  to  see 
every  species  of  distress. 

It  happened  that,  among  those  whom  accident  or 
distress  had  brought  together  at  the  birth  of  Melissa,, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  whose  husband  had 
fallen  in  the  late  engagement,  and  who  a  few  days 
before  had  lost  a  little  boy  that  she  suckled.  This 
person,  rather  perhaps  to  relieve  herself  from  an  in- 
convenieucy,  than  in  compassion  to  the  orphan,  put 
it  to  her  breast :  but  whatever  was  her  motive,,  she 
believed  that  the  affording  sustenance  to  the  living, 
conferred  a  right  to  the  apparel  of  the  dead,  of 
which  she  therefore  took  possession ;  but  in  search- 
ing her  pockets  she  found  only  a  thimble,  the  re- 
mains of  a  pocket  looking-glass,  about  the  value 
of  a  penny  in  Dutch  money,  and  the  certificate  of 
her  marriage.  The  paper,  which  she  could  not  read^ 
she  gave  afterward  to  the  captain,  who  was  touched 
with  pity  at  the  relation  which  an  inquiry  after  his 
laundress  produced.  He  commended  the  woman 
who  had  preserved  the  infant,  and  put  her  into  the 
place  of  its  mother.     This  encouraged  her  to  co«i- 
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tinue  her  care  of  it  till  the  captain  retamed  to  En?- 
land>  with  whom  she  also  retamed^ -and  became  Itts 
servant. 

This  gentlemaD,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  hb 
ixnmediate  concerns,  sent  Melissa,  under  the  care  of 
her  nurse,  to  her  grandfeither,  and  aidosed  the  cer- 
tificate of  her  mother's  marriage  in  a  letter  cooLun- 
ing  an  account  of  her  death,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  infant  had  been  preserved.   He  knew  that  those 
who  had  been  once  dear  to  us,  br  whatever  offence 
they  may  have  alienated  our  affisctions  when  hvin?, 
are  generally  remembered  with  tenderness  when 
dead ;  and  ^t  after  the  grave  has  sheltered  them 
from  our  resentment,  and  rendered  reconciliation 
impossible,  we  often  regret,  as  severe,  that  conduct 
which  before  we  approved  as  just:  he,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  parental  foi)dness  which  an  old  man 
had  once  felt  for  his  daughter,  would  revive  at  the 
sight  of  her  of&pring ;  tl^  the  memory  of  her  fault 
would  be  lost  in  the  sense  of  her  misfortunes ;  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  atone  for  that  inexora- 
ble resentment  which  produced  them,  by  dienshing^ 
a  life,  to  which  she  had,  as  it  were,  transferred  her 
own.  But  in  these  expectations,  however  reasonable, 
he  was  mistaken.     The  old  man,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  messenger  that  the  child  she  held  in 
her  arms  was  his  grand-daughter,  whom  she  was 
come  to  put  under  his  protection,  refused  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  dismissed  her  with 
menaces  and  insult.    The  knowledge  of  every  un- 
common event  soon  becomes  general  in  a  country 
town.     An  uncle  of  Melissa*s,  who  had  been  re- 
jected hy  his  father  for  having  married  his  maid, 
neard  this  fresh  instance  of  his  brutality  with  grief 
and  indignation ;  he  sent  immediately  for  the  child 
and  the  letter,  and  assured  the  servant  that  his  niece 
should  want  nothing  which  he  could  bestow:  to  bestow 
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much,  indeed,  was  not  in  his  power,  for  his  father 
^having  obstinately  persisted  in  his  resentment,  his 
whole  support  was  a  little  farm  which  he  rented  of 
the  'squire :  but  as  he  was  a  good  economist  and 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  lived  decently ;  nor 
did  he  throw  away  content,  because  his  father  had 
denied  him  affluence. 

Melissa,  who  was  compassionated  for  her  motherV 
misfortunes,  of  which  her  uncle  had  been  particu- 
larly informed  by  her  maid  Betty,  who  had  returned 
a  widow  to  her  friends  in  the  country,  was  not  les» 
beloved  for  her  own  good  qualities  ;  she  was  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  work  at  her  tieedle,  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  learn ;  and  she  was  taken,  notice 
of  by  all  the  gentry  as  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
place :  but  her  aunt  died  when  she  was  about  eleven 
years  old,  and  before  she  was  thirteen  she  lost  her 
uncle. 

She  was  now  again  thrown  back  upon  the  world, 
still  helpless,  though  her  wants  were  increased,  and 
wretched  in  proportion  as  she  had  known  happi- 
ness :  she  looked  back  with  anguish,  and  forward 
with  distraction ;  a  fit  of  crjdng  had  just  afforded  a 
momentary  relief,  when  the  'squire,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  tenant,  sent  for  her  to 
his  house. 

This  gentleman  had  heard  her  story  from  her 
uncle,  and  was  unwilling  that  a  life  which  had  been 
preserved  almost  by  miracle,  should  at  last  be  aban- 
"  doned  to  misery ;  he  therefore  determined  to  receive 
her  into  his  family,  not  as  a  servant  but  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  finely  accom- 
plished, and  now  about  fifteen.  The  old  gentleman 
was  touched  with  her  distress,  and  Miss  received  her 
with  great  tenderness  and  complacency :  she  wiped 
away  her  tears,  and  of  the  intolerable  anguish  of 
her  mind,  nothing  remained  but  a  tender  remem* 
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In  this  family^  which  in  a  few  we»j  aJier 
to  London,  Meliasa  soon  becaaie  i  fcr^ntaie 
good  *8qaire  seemed  to  consider  ziez  m  iia  cuLi.  uii 
Miss  as  her  sister ;  she  was  taagrr  Oanraig  uui  aor- 
sic,  introdoced  to  the  be^  otaspaay.  fniepajor* 
dressed,  and  allowed  soch  soois  m  vee  vatxsae^rt 
for  trivial  expenses.  Tooth  aeidcoL  mferi  "Sft  tti*sk( 
of  to-morrow  to  intrude  is^jtL  tbe  tsymKae  1/  sw 
day,  bot  rather  regards  preseatleadrr  a* ^ai^ pfsfif» 
of  fatnre :  Melissa  was  probalir  as  samy  »  af  tOft 
had  been  in  the  actual  possesafia  cfa  ixazu^  ^ac 
to  the  ease  and  splendour  whicn  »be  €3jfty>^  lir^kty, 
would  have  added  stabilitT  and  iaiif|rnini  r 

She  was  now  in  her  eigfawnth  yeac,  aaii  tne  -uirr 
son  of  her  benefactor  was  jast  come  fmn  &ie  laif* 
versity  to  spend  the  winter  widi  has  iaAar 
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He  w^s  charmed  with  her  person,  behaviour,  and 
discourse ;  and  what  he  could  not  but  admire,  he 
took  every  opportunity  to  commend.  She  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  shewed  particular  marks  of  respect 
to  her,  when  he  thought  they  v^ould  not  be  per- 
ceived by  others  ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend himself'  by  an  officious  assiduity,  and  at 
diligent  attention  to  the  most  minute  circumstances 
that  might  contribute  to  her  pleasure.  But  this  be- 
haviour of  the  young  gentleman,  however  it  might 
gratify  her  vanity,  could  not  fail  to  alarm  her  fear; 
she  foresaw,  that  if  what  she  had  remarked  in  his 
conduct  should  be  perceived  by  his  father  or  sister, 
the  peace  of  the  family  would  be  destroyed ;  and  that 
she  must  either  be  shipwrecked  in  the  storm,  or  thrown 
overboard  to  appease  it.  She  therefore  affected  iiot 
to  perceive  that  more  than  a  general  complaisance  was 
intended  by  her  lover;  and  hoped  that  he  would  thus 
be  discouraged  from  making  an  explicit  declaration ; 
but  though  he  was  mortified  at  her  disregard  of  that 
which  he  knew  she  could  not  but  see,  yet  he  deter^ 
rained  to  address  her  in  such  terms  as  should  not 
leave  this  provoking  neutrality  in  her  power :  though 
he  reverenced  her  virtue,  yet  he  feared  too  much  the 
anger  of  his  father  to  think  of  making  her  his  wife  ; 
and  he  was  too  deeply  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  t6 
relinquish  his  hopes  of  possessing  her  as  a  mistress. 
An  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose  was 
not  long  wanting :  she  received  his  general  profes- 
sions of  love  with  levity  and  merriment ;  but  when 
she  perceived  that  his  view  was  to  seduce  her  to 
prostitution,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  back  in 
an  agony,  unable  to  speak. .  He  was  immediately 
touched  with  grief  and  remorse ;  his  tenderness  was 
alarmed  at  her  distress,  and  his  esteem  increased  by 
her  virtue ;  he  catched  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  an 
atonement  for  the  insult  she  had  received,  he  offered 
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Flier  marriage :  but  as  her  chastity  would  not  Buffer 
her  to  become  his  mistress,  neither  would  her  grati- 
tude permit  her  to  become  his  wife ;  and  as  good  as 
she  was  sufficiently  recollected,  she  entreated  him 
never  more  to  urge  her  to  violate  the  obligation  she 
was  under  either  to  herself  or  her  benefactor: 
'  Would  not,'  said  she,  '  the  presence  of  a  wretch 
whom  you  had  seduced  from  innocence  and  peace 
to  remorse  and  guilt,  perpetually  upbraid  you ;  and 
TOuld  you  not  always  fear  to  be  betrayed  by  awife, 
whose  fidelity  no  kindness  could  secure  ;  who  had 
broken  all  the  bands  that  restrain  the  generous  and 
the  good,  and  who,  by  an  act  of  the  most  flagitious 
ingratitude,  had  at  once  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
guilt)  to  which  others  ascend  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations V 

These  objections,  though  tliey  could  neither  be  ob- 
viated nor  evaded,  had  yet  no  tendency  to  subdue 
desire :  he  loved  with  greater  delicacy,  but  with 
more  ardour :  and  as  he  could  not  always  forbear  ex- 
postulations, neither  coald  she  always  silence  them  in 
such  a  manner  ss  might  most  effectually  prevent 
their  being  repeated.  Such  was  one  morning  the 
situation  of  the  two  lovers  ;  he  had  taken  her  hand 
into  his,  and  was  speaking  with  great  earnestness ; 
while  she  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of  timorous 
complacency,  and  listened  to  him  with  an  attention 
which  her  heart  condemned  ;  his  father,  in  this  ten- 
der moment,  in  which  their  powers  of  perception 
were  mutually  engrossed  by  each  other,  came  near 
enough  to  hear  that  his  heir  had  made  proposals  of 
marriage,  and  retired  without  their  knowledge. 

As  he  did  not  dream  that  such  a  proposal  could 
possibly  be  rejected  by  a  girl  in  Melissa's  situation, 
unaginuig  that  every  woman  believed  her  virtue  to 
be  inviolate,  if  her  person  was  not  prostituted,  he 
took  bis  measures  accordingly.      It  was  near  the 
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,time  in  which  his  family  had  been  used-  to  riemove 
into  the  country :  he,  therefore',  gave  orders  that 
every  thing  should  be  immediately  prepared  for  the 
journey,  and  that  the'  coach  should  be  ready  al  six' 
the  next  morning,  a  man  and  horse  being  dispatched 
in  the  mean  time  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival.  The 
ybiing  folks  were  a  little  surprised  at  this  sudden 
removal ;  but  though  the  'squire  was  a  good-natured 
man,  yet  as  he  governed  his  family  with  high  autho-. 
rity,  and  as  they  perceived  something  had  offended 
him,  they  did  not  inquire  the  reason,  nor  indeed  did 
they  suspect  it.  Melissa  packed  up  her  things  as 
usual :  and  in  the  morning  the  young  gentleman  and* 
his  sister  having,  by  their  father's  orders,  got  into 
the  coach,  he  called  Melissa  into  the  parlour;  where 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  acrimony,  he  re- 
proached her  with  having  formed  a  design  to  marry 
his  son  without  his  consent,  an  act  of  ingratitude 
which,  he  said,  justified  him  in  upbraiding  her  with' 
the  favours  which  he  had  already  conferred  upon  her, 
and  in  a  resolution  which  he  had  taken,  that  a  bank 
bill  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  then  put  into  her  hand, 
should  be  the  last:  adding,  that  he  expected  she 
should  within  one  week  leave  the  house.  To  this 
heavy  charge  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  reply ; 
not  did  he  stay  to  see  whether  she  would  attempt 
it,  but  hastily  got  into  the  coach,  which  immediately 
drove  from  the  door. 

Thus  was  Melissa  a  third  time,  by  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  desertion,  exposed  to  penury  and  dis- 
tress, with  this  aggravation^  that  ease  and  affluence 
were  become  habitual;  and  that  though  she  was  not 
so  helpless  as  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  she  was  ex- 
posed to  yet  greater  danger ;  for  few  that  have  been 
used  to  slumber  upon  down,  and  wake  to  festivity, 
can  resist  the  allurements  of  vice,  who  still  offers 
ease  and  plenty,  when  the  alternatives  are  a  flock 


bed  and  a  garret,'  sliort 
perpetual  labour. 

Melissa,  as  soon  as  slie  bad  icuwetpd 
stapor  which  had 
dr^idfiil  a  change  iA  fortme, 
cept  the  bounty  of  a 
unworthy  of  it;  not  to 
while  it  would  render  her  Tcncity 
sqppear  to  proceed  only  firoiB  the  hope  of 
stored  to  a  state  of  splendid 
jealonsy  or  caprice  m^^  sgUB 
her,  without  cause 

indeed,  any  hope  of  being  ever  aUe  t* 
self  against  her  accnaer  npon  eqnal 
she  know  how  to  subsist  a  sing^  day, 
returned  his  bill  and  quitted  his 
the  dignity  of  her  spirit,  that  she 
it  in  a  blank  coTer,  directed  to 
seat,  and  calling  up  die 
take  care  of  the  house, 
it  to  the  Post-<^ce.  The  tears 
which  the  agitation  of  her  mind  had  heSsfSf:  wt^ 
strained  :  and  when  the  serrant  retamcsd.  At  %M. 
her  all  that  had  happened,  and  asked  iuer  utwiot 
what  she  should  do.  The  gid,  after  ike  first 
tions  of  wonder  and  pity  had  sobaded,  toid  hei 
she  had  a  sister  who  lodged  in  a  repaxabSe  lome, 
and  took  in  plain  work,  to  whom  she  voold  ht.  wti- 
comey  as  she  could  assist  her  in  her  twtiiarWj  <if 
which  she  had  often  more  than  she  ooald  do ;  aoid 
with  whom  she  might  continue  tifl  soae  aore  e^ 
gible  situation  could  be  obtained.  Mc-fcfgi  \msiumA 
to  this  proposal  as  to  the  Toice  of  Hearcs;-  her 
was  suddenly  relieved  from  the 
perplexity,  from  the  dread  of  wandering  abovt 
out  money  or  employment,  exposed  to  the 
of  a  beadle,  or  the  insnks  c^  the  rabble :  she 
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haste  to  secure  her  good  fortune,  and  felt  some  de- 
gree of  pain  lest  she  should  lose  it  hy  the  earlier  ap- 
plication of  another ;  she  therefore  went  immediately 
ifvith  the  maid  to  her  sister,  with  whom  it  was  soon 
agreed  thatMelissa  should  work  for  her  board  and  lodg- 
ing: for  she  would  not  consent  to  accept  as  a  gift,  that 
which  she  could  by  any  means  deserve  as  a  payment. 
While  Melissa  was  a  journeywoman  to  a  person, 
^ho  but  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  regarded 
her  with  envy,  and  2^proached  her  with  confusion, 
it  happened  that  a  suit  of  linen  was  brought  from 
the  milliner's  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper;  the  linen 
was  put  into  the  work-basket,  and  the  paper  being 
thrown  carelessly  about,  Melissa  at  last  catched  it 
up,  and  was  about  to  read  it ;  but  perceiving  that  it 
had  been  published  a  fortnight,  was  just  going  to 
put  it  into  the  fire  when  by  an  accidental  glance  she 
saw  her  father's  name:  this  immediately  engaged 
her  attention,  and  with  great  perturbation  of  mind 
she  read  an  advertisment,  in  which  her  father,  said 
to  have  left  his  friends,  about  eighteen  years  before, 
and  to  have  entered  either  into  the  army  or  the  navy, 
was  directed  to  apply  to  a  person  in  Staples  Inn, 
who  could  inform  him  of  something  greatly  to  his 
advantage.  To  this  person  Melissa  applied  with  all 
the  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  all  the  tumult  of  ex- 
pectation :  she  was  informed  that  the  elder  brother 
of  the  person  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  was 
lately  dead,  unmarried;  that  he  was  possessed  of 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  five  hundred  of  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and  one  thousand 
had  been  left  him  by  an  uncle,  which  upon  his  death, 
there  being  no  male  heir,  had  been  claimed  by  his 
sisters ;  but  that  a  mistress  who  had  lived  with  him 
many  years,  and  who  had  been  treated  by  the  sup- 
posed heiresses  with  too  much  severity  and  con- 
tempt, had  in  the  bitterness  of  her  resentment  pub- 
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Inked  llio  BdfciliBfiiifflt ^  ImiBg^  Wjid  wt  iks 
thai  dieie  was  a  joonger  brother 

The  conflict  <^  diffiaeiit 
once  excited  with  uncntnio 
of  Melissa,  depiived  her  for  a 
leflectioii;  and  when  she 
knew  not  by  what  method  to 
of  her  light:  her  nund  wai 
thousand  possibilities,  and  tliifKiid  by  the 
hensioD  that  all  migfat  prove 
thought  and  many  prajects,  she  reocllecied 
captain,  whose  servant  brought  her  to  FiiiImiI  cond 
probably  aflbrd  her  more 

person  :  as  he  had  been  often  pointed  osi  to  her 
public  places  by  the  'sqnire,  U>  whom  her  ftcrr 
well  known,  she  was  acquainted  with  hif  pcT^gn. 
knew  that  widiin  a  few  months  he  wu  a^ve : 
tooa  obtained  directions  to  his  houe, 
readily  admittpd  to  a  conference,  die 
as  mndi  presence  of  mind  as  dbe  ccmhi,  thoa  am 
was  the  parson  whom  hit  compassion  had  comnkmtui 
to  preserve  when  an  infant,  in  ooofinnation  «f  wtloA 
she  produced  his  letter,  and  the  certificate  wLrji  s 
enclosed;  that  by  the  death  of  her  UxJrja'i  *s^iSi 
brother,  whose  family  she  had  never  kiMyra,  iJ:«  ww 
become  entitled  to  a  Terr  considerable  estate ;  'twt 

m 

that  she  knew  not  what  evidence  would  be  x^/jtmary 
to  support  her  claim,  how  soch  eridesice  «*»  10  fi« 
produced,  nor  with  whom  to  intrust  the  maxjcaecEbeas 
of  an  afiair  in  which  wealdi  and  influence  w<;icid  Ik 
employed  ag&dnst  her.  The  old  captain  reccsTed  Wr 
with  that  easy  politeness  which  is  almost  pcedaar  to 
his  profession,  and  with  a  warmth  of  benevoUttoe 
that  18  seldom  found  in  any :  he  congntala^^  b«r 
upon  so  happy  and  unexpected  an  event;  and  wrdi- 
out  the  parade  of  ostentatious  liberality,  withcKit  ex- 
torting an  explicit  confession  of  her  indigence,  he 
XXIII.  r 
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g^ye  her  a  letter  to  his  lawyer,  in  whom  he  said  she 
might  with  the  utmost  security  confide^  and  with 
whom  she  woidd  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
tell  her  story:  '  And  do  not/  said  he,  *  doubt  of 
success,  for  I  will  be  ready  to  testify  what  I  know 
of  the  affair,  whenever  I  shall  be  called  upon :  and 
the  woman  who  was  present  at  your  birth,  and 
brought  you  over,  still  liveSvwith  me,  and  upon  this 
occasion  may  do  you  signal  service.' 

Melissa  departed,  melted  with  gratitude  and  elated 
with  hope.  The  gentleman,  to  whom  the  captain's 
letter  was  a  recommendation,  prosecuted  her  claim 
with  so  much  skill  and  assiduity,  that  within  a  fiew 
months  she  was  put  into  the  possession  of  her  estate* 
Her  first  care  was  to  wait  upon  the  captain,  to  whom 
she  now  owed  not  only  life  but  a  fortune :  he  re* 
ceived  her  acknowledgments  with  a  pleasure,  which 
only  those  who  merit  it  can  enjoy ;  and  insisted  that 
she  should  draw  upon  him  for  such  sums  as  she 
should  want  before  her  rents  became  due.  She  then 
took  very  handsome  ready  furnished  lodgings,  and 
determined  immediately  to  justify  her  conduct  to  the 
'squire,  whose  kindness  she.  still  remembered,  and 
whose  resentment  she  had  forgiven.  With  this  view 
she  set  out  in  a  chariot  and  six,  attended  by  .two 
servants  in  livery  on  horseback,  and  proceeded  to 
his  country  seat,  from  whence  the  family  was  not  re- 
turned :  she  had  lain  at  an  inn  within  six  miles  of 
the  place,  and  when  the  chariot  drove  up  to  the 
door,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  she  could  per- 
ceive the  servants  run  to  and  fro  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
young  lady  and  her  brother  gazing  through  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  they  knew  the  livery :  she  remarked  every 
circumstance  which  denoted  her  own  import^ce 
with  exultation ;  and  enjoyed  the  solicitude  which  her 
presence  produced  among  those,  from  whose  society 
she.  had  so  lately  been  driven, with  disdain  and 
indignation. 


If*  8. 

She  nown 
servant  to  aoquamt  the  oli 
denied  to  speak 
which  would  not, 
courteously  iimted  the  bdr  t& 
commands,  basted 
his  wig,  and  pot  hi 
hear;  ^eafi^ited, 
which  oorrespmided  with 
and  the  modish  appeanaoe  of 
contrived  to  hide  Ikt  hee 
that  she  might  not  be 
mediately  introduced  to  her  dd 
soon  discovered  heneil^  to  his 
and  before  he  had  leeoteicd  ha 
she  addressed  him  to  this 
orphan  who  is  under  the 
bounty,  but  who  has 
saspidona.  When  I 
liberality,  I  would  not  assert 
I  could  not  bear  to  be  smpected  of  idst^aod  :  bsc  1 
assert  it  now  I  am  die  possessor  of  a  pafenaJ  e«ia3eL 
because  1  cannot  bear  to  be  sospedad  gf  inpicaaQfr: 
that  your  son  pressed  me  to  uksitt  bim.  i»  r-ue ;  uc 
it  is  also  true  that  I  refused  him.  beotoat  1  vmuc 
not  disappoint  your  hopes,  and  impfj^cDsk.  your 
posterity.'  The  old  gentleman's  cffaaoa  wais  nt- 
creased  by  the  wonders  diat  czwded  vpoL  xjn. :  itt 
first  made  some  attempts  to  apokveiae  fur  iu§  suesk- 
cions  with  awkwardness  and  hcsifataop ;  ticsi  dcncC' 
ing  the  truth  of  appearaDces,  he  broke  cf  iL^Tup:Jj 
and  remained  silent:  then  reproaching  Vrisaartf  ne 
began  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  good  Igrtuite, 
and  again  desisted  before  he  had  fintdwd  tLe  crjaixph- 
ment.  Melissa  perceived  his  peipkxity,  and  gnetAed 
the  cause ;  she  was,  therefore,  about  to  mooomati  wait 
particularly  fot  the  sudden  change  of  ha 
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Standees,  but  Miss^  whose  maid  had  brought  heF  in- 
telligence from  the  servants,  diat  the  lady's  name 
who  was  with  her  papa  was  Melissa,  andf  that  she 
was  lately  come  to  a  great  estate  by  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  could  no  longer  restrain  the  impatience  of  her 
affection  and  joy ;  she  rushed  into  the  room  and  fell 
upon  her  neck,  with  a  transport  that  can  only  be  felt 
by  friendship,  and  expressed  by  tears.  When  this, 
tender  silence  was  past,  the  scruples  of  doubt  were 
soon  obviated ;  the  reconciliation  was  reciprocal  and 
sincere ;  the  father  led  out  his  guest,  and  presented 
her  to  his  son,  with  an  apology  for  his  conduct  ta 
them  both. 

Melissa  had  bespoke  a  dinner  and  beds  at  the 
inn,  but  she  was  not  suffered  to  return.  Within  a 
few  weeks  she  became  the  daughter  of  her  friend^ 
who  gave  her  hand  to  his  son,  with  whom  she  shared 
many  years  that  happiness  which  is  the  reward  of 
virtue.  They  had  several  children,  butjione  sur- 
vived them ;  and  Melissa,  upon  the  death  of  her 
hiisband,  which  happened  about  seven  years  ago,  re* 
tired  wholly  from  town  to  her  estate  in  the.country, 
where  she  lived  beloved^  and  died  in  peace. 


N«  9.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1752. 


*Ev  WfoTipoic  6r,jtf  h^etatutJdnf. — Vet.  Epior. 

He  hung  th'  instructive  symbol  o'er  bis  door. 

*To  THE  AdVEKTURER. 
«  SIR, 

*  I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  take  oflFyour  attention  frwn 
matters  of  greater  moment ;  and  to  divert  you  from 


the  specoladon  of  finhs  Aii 

recUy  before  yoor  eyes,  by 

plate  the  enonnities  dnt  bia^  _  _  ^  _ 

nas  been  castomaiy,  I  kaaw,  viik  vn 

essays  to  treat  the  subiecK  of  Se»  s 

crous  manner :  ibr  my  put,  I  caonoc  ^^  ^'mrntc^ 

that  it  deserres  a  more  Kiiou 

attacks  of  your  predecenon 

whicb  tradesmoi  nsnaBr  eamm 

adYertisements,  bave  been  tcst  i^^  wait 

qnently  have  produced  no  sahftmy  ^&sz :  'lumdis* 

have  to  ibis  day  been  bamdcd  dsm.  £ran.  mflaer  n 

'prenticey  inth<mt  any  reeazd  pmd  is:  ^dr  ssnon- 

strances;'anditiskft  tD^  sccr^  A^DP^anmsr.  jf 

he  i^eases,  to  combat  I 

and  to  regolate  dieir  Bs 

'  I  am  atpresentbnt  an  kmnbe  ianernao. 
painter  in  Harp-aBey :  for  ifen:^  'X  nnmnfm.  if 
my  parents  desgned  dmt  I  i^e»^i  *mic;«y  'ne  mr- 
mortal  touches  of  a  Raphael  or  a  liaa.  y^  "nK  v-uic 
of  taste  among  my  coantrraex.  tan  "h^tsc  jxsrnthrx 
against  every  artist  vho  is  a  tattt*  hft  'itsf^rust-ft 
me  to  the  miserable  necessry.  is  ^af-jRur'  st'T. 
"  of  illustrating  prodigies  ii.  injs-  mit  na-jnin.^ 
heroic  sign-posts."*  However-  si  I  i*?*  siuaeft  -ii 
improve  even  this  meazhe^  «x*r!2*t  tt  tut  v»acL 
I  intend  to  set  up  for  mysdf ;  m£  miff*?  -tm  zimnr 
of  your  countenance,  to  redxo*:  iitt  f-tzigt  zt^vru^ 
of  sign-painting  to  some  saaidjcri  '£  vjgssubot  mil 
propriety. 

'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  bet  that  bch -Pes  aoesifefi 
oiiginally  to  express  the  iereral  ceexgaoios  if  iurir 
owners ;  and  to  bear  some  afincr.  jo.  "^liar  ^rrjsrnaL 
designations,  widi  the  wares  to  bt  docKiwrt  if,  tr  ivt 
business  carried  on  vidan.  HaKft'tte  Himi  uut 
Shears  b  justly  appropriated  totsdoo;  at  iut  Bmc 
and  Pen  is  to  writing- 
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revetend  and  right  worthy  order  of  my  neighboars, 
the  Fleet-parsons^  have  assumed  it  to  themselves  as. 
a  mark  of  '^  marriages  performed  without  imposi-^ 
tion."  The  Wool-pack  plainly  points  out  to  us  a 
woollen-draper ;  the  Naked  Boy  elegantly  remindis 
us  of  the  necessity  of  clothing;  and  the  Golden 
Fleece  figuratively  denotes  the  riches  of  our  staple 
commodity :  but  are  not  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and 
the  Three  Pigeons,  the  unquestionable  right  of  the 
poulterer ;  and  not  to  be  usurped  by  the  venders  of 
silk  or  linen  ? 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  gross  blun-* 
ders  committed  in  this  point  by  almost  every  branch 
of  trade.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  chiefly  to 
the  numerous  fraternity  of  publicans,  whose  extrava- 
gance in  this  afiair  calls  aloud  for  reprehension  and 
restraint.  Their  modesit  ancestors  were  contented 
with  a  plain  bough  stuck  up  before  their  doors : 
whence  arose  the  wise  proverb,  **  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush :''  but  how  have  they  since  deviated  from 
thei;r  ancient  simplicity !  They  have  ransacked  earthy 
air,  and  seas ;  called  down  sun,  moon,  and  stars^ 
to  their  assistance,  and  exhibited  all  the  monsters 
that  ever  teemed  from  fantastic  imagination.  Their 
Hogs  in  Armour,  their  Blue  Boars,  Black  Bears, 
Ghreen  Dragons,  and  Golden  Lions,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  exposed  by  your  brother  essay- 
Writers  : 


-Sas  honidos,  atraque  Tigris, 


Sqaamosusque  Draco,  et  tuht  cervice  Leoena. — ^Vibo. 

"With  foamy  tusks  to  seem  a  bristly  boar. 

Or  imitate  the  lion's  angry  roar : 

Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tiger  stare. — Drydev. 

^  It  IS  no  wonder  that  these  gentlemen,  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  such  unwarrantable  liberties, 
should  have  so  little  regard  to  the  choice  of  signs 
adapted  to  their  mystery.    There  can  be  no  objec- 


tion  made  to  tlie  Bunch  of  Giapes,  die  Bummet,  or 
the  Tans:  Imt  would  noi  9nj  one  inquie  for  m 
loner  at  the  Leg,  or  for  a  locksmith  at  the  Craaa 
Km?  And  mo  would  expect  any  thing  but  V 
to  be  sold  at  the  Fountain  ?  The  Toik's  Head 
fiurly  intimate  that  a  seraglio  is  kept  within;  die 
Rose  may  be  strained  to  some  propriety  of  meaning; 
as  the  business  there  transacted  may  be  aid  to  be 
<bne  ^'  under  the  rose  ^  but  irhj  most  die  Aagci, 
tlw  Lamb,  and  the  Mitre,  be  the  designalioiis  of  ihe 
leats  ai  drunkenness  or  prostitntioa  ? 

'  Some  regard  should  likewise  be  paid  by  tgiwlcg 
nen  to  their  situation;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ihe 
profHriety  of  the  place :  and  in  this  too  the  pulticjna 
are  notorknidy  faulty.  The  King's  Aims^  and  tlie 
Star  and  Garter,  are  aptfy  eno^^  placed  at  ike 
court  end  of  the  town,  and  in  die  neigfabonrhood  of 
the  Royal  palace ;  Sliakspeare*s  Head  takes  bis  sta- 
tion by  one  playhouse,  'and  Ben  Jonsoo's  by  ihe 
other:  Hell  is  a  pobli&-house adjoining  to  WeatmiB- 
tter-hall,  as  the  Devil  Tarem  is  to  the  lawyers' 
quarters  in  the  Temple :  but  what  has  the  Crvwn 
to  do  by  the  'Change,  or  the  Gun^  the  Ship,  or  the 
Anchor,  any  where  but  at  Tower-hill,  at  Wappiag^ 
or  Deptford  ? 

*  It  was  certainly  from  a  noble  spirit  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  a  superior  desert,  that  our  forefathers  used 
to  hang  out  the  heads  of  those  tdio  were  particsiariT 
eminent  in  their  professions.  Hence  we  see  Galen 
and  Paracelsus  exalted  before  the  shops  of  chynasts; 
and  the  great  names  of  Tally,  Dryden,  Pope,  iec. 
immortalized  on  the  rubric  posts  of  bookselkn, 
while  their  heads  denominate  .the  leaned  repfcw- 
tones  of  their  works.  But  I  know  not  whence  it  hu>- 
pened,  that  publicans  have  claimed  a  right  to  the 
physic^omies  of  kings  and  heroes,  as  I  cannot  find 
out,  by  the  most  painful  researdies,diat  diereis  anr 
alliance  between  them.    Ldiec,  as  he  was  an  ezcef' 
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lent  cook,  is^  the  fit  representative  of  luxury ;  and 
Broughton,  that  renowned  athletic  champion,  has. 
an  indisputable  right  to  put  up  his  own  head  if  he 
pleases :  but  what  reason  can  there  be,  why  the 
glorious  Duke  William  should  draw  porter,  or  the 
brave  Admiral  Vernon  retaiUlip  ?  Why  must  Qiieen 
Anne  keep  a  gin-shop,  and  King  Charles  inform  us 
of  a  skittle-ground  ?  rropriety  of  character,  I  think, 
requires  that  these  illustrious  personages  should  be 
deposed  from  their  lofty  stations^  and  I  would  re- 
commend hereafter  that  the  Alderman's  effigy  should 
accompany  his  **  intire  butt  beer/'  and  that  the 
comely  face  of  that  public-spirited  patriot,  **  who  first 
reduced  the  price  of  punch,  and  raised  its  reputation 
pro  bono  publico^  should  be  set  up  wherever  three* 
pen'orth  of  warm  rum  is  to  be  sold. 

'  I  have  been  used  to  consider  several  signs,  for 
the  frequency  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  other 
reason,  as  so  many  hieroglyphics  with  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, satirizing  the  follies  of  the  people,  or  conveying 
instruction  to  the  passer-by.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
stale  jest  on  our  sober  citizens  gave  rise  to  so  many 
Horns  in  the  public  streets;  and  the  number  of 
Castles  floating  with  the  wind,  was  probably  design- 
ed as  a  ridicule  on  those  erected  by  soaring  projec- 
tors. Tumble-down  Dick,  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  is  a  fine  moral  on  the  instability  of  greatness, 
and  the  consequences  of  ambition ;  but  there  is  a 
most  ill-natured  sarcasm  against  the.  fair  sex,  exhibit- 
ed on  a  sign  in  Broad  St.  Giles's,  of  a  headless  fe- 
male figure,  called  the  Good  Woman : 

Quale  portetitam  neque  roiiitaris 
Daonia  in  latis  alit  esculetis; 
Nee  JobtB  tellas  generat,  lepnam 

Arida  nutrix. — Hob. 

No  beast  of  such  portentous  size 
.  In  wailike  Daunia's  forest  lies. 
'  Nor  such  the  tawny  lion  reigns 
Fierce  on  his  native  Afric^s  thirsty  plains.— Francis. 


jr*  9.  j^DTBSTvmiA. 

«A  disoening eje flHij ako 
oar  fflgns  efident  aniks  of  die 
among  us  before  Ae  RefooMra.  Suae 
as  the  tatelarj  saint  of  iMs  nado 
censore  of  snpentitioii :  but  Sc 
tongs  ready  to  take  hold  of  Sotaa's  ncoe.  aad  the 
leg^ms  of  Angels,  Nans,  Croasca,  aad  Holy  Laaifaa. 
certainly  had  their  origin  ia  die  da«a  of  Popery. 

'  Among  die  many  signs  which  ant  appaafooaerf 
to  some  particalar  business,  and  yet  hsm  aoc  the 
least  connezion  with  it,  I  canaoc,asyet,fiadaay»- 
lation  between  Bine  Balls  and  fawafaniiEea; 


could  Iconoeifetheintaitof  ^atloagwoiejiiixai^ 
out  at  the  eatrance  of  a  baiber^s  dnp^  m  &  2»ui  ^ 
mine,  a  leamed  e^aioiogirt  and  gimoiisy  i^yli^i, 
assured  me,  diat  we  use  of  dns  fule  took  i&  dae 
from  the  corruptioo  of  an  old  FagSA  w^cdL  "*  H 
is  probabie,"  says  he,  **  diat  oar  pdaakrve  ftiasoa 
used  to  stidt  up  a  wooden  black,  or  head,  or  fcil^  aa 
it  was  then  caded,  before  dieir  flbofMnadopwv  fc>  de- 
note dieiroecapatioa;  aad  diat  afterward,  rtiwmth 
a  confounding  of  different  dungs  widi  a  Hke  proHsa- 
ciation,  they  put  up  that  party-coloured  fu£,  f:f  aa 
enormous  lengdi,  whidi  is  now  called  a  Poie.  mi 
appropriated  only  to  barbers.** 

'  The  same  obserration  might  be  esitmiitsfi  tm 
other  methods  that  tradesmen  make  use  of  ^  ac- 
tract  the  public  notice.  Thus,  the  card  auawCK^ 
turers  stamp  upon  dieir  packs  dse  fi^rare  p^vhsM  ^ 
Harry  die  Eighth,  or  die  Great  Mogid,  thciagk  rca»' 
not  find  m  history,  diat  eidier  of  these  auaaesha 
played  at  cards;  it  would  diercfore  be  auve  na  dn^* 
racter  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  Groam^-ferVry  *x 
of  diat  master  of  the  science  die  cekbrated  lAm^ 
who  has  composed  an  elaborate  trcatiBe  oa  er^ry 
fiishionable  game. 

'  I  could  point  out  to  you 
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but  lest  I  should  exceed  the  limits  of  your  paper, 
I  shall  at  present  conclude  with  assuring  you,  that 
I  am 

Your  devoted  humble  servant, 
A.  Philip  Carmivb.' 


N«  10.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1752. 


Da,  Pater,  aagnstain  menti  conscendere  sedem ; 

Da  fontem  lastnure  boni ;  da,  luce  repertSl, 

In  Te  conspicuos  animi  defigace  visas ! — Bobth. 

Give  me,  O  Father,  to  thy  throne  access. 
Unshaken  seat  of  endless  happiness ! 
Give  me,  unveil'd,  the  source  of  good  to  see ! 
Give  me  thy  light,  and  fix  mme  eyes  on  thee ! 

I 

NoTHiNO  has  offended  me  more,  than  the  manner  in 
which  subjects  of  eternal  moment  are  often  treated. 
To  dispute  on  moral  and  theological  topics  is  become 
a  fashion ;  and  it  is  usual  with  persons,  of  whom  it 
is.  no  reproachj:o  say  they  are  ignorant,  because  their 
opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  have  been  few,  to 
determine  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  questions 
to  which  no  human  intellect  is  equal.  In  almost  every 
tavern  and  every  alehouse,  illiterate  petulance  prates 
of  fitness  and  virtue,  of  freedom  and  fate ;  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  disputes  concerning  everlasting  hap- 
pliness  and  misery,  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  intermingled  with  lewdness  and  blas- 
phemy, or  at  least  treated  with  wanton  negligence 
and  absurd  merriment. 

For  lewdness  and  blasphemy,  it  is  hoped,  no  apo- 
logy will  seriously  be  offered :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
if  the  question  in  debate  was,  which  of  the  disputants 
shpuld  be  banged  on  the  morrow,  it  would  be  con- 


dttcted  with  decency  and  gmiitT, 

aonie  importance :  tlMtnaifale  good 

noble  fireedbm,  of  wiudi  they  appear  to  be  lo 

would  be  thought  not  weD  to 

ject ;  nor  would  either  of  the 

lighted,  if  an  argument  intended  to  < 

he  woidd  within  afewhooisbe 

bet,  should  be  embdlidied  wiiha 

button  and  loop,  or  a  jocular 

effectually  secure  him  finom  fotare 

land  or  water :  and  yet  the  jutfioe  and 

Omnipotence,  the  life  and  dealk  of  the 

treated  with  ridicule  and spoct;  andiiif 

that  with  ridicole  and  sport  they  oag^  alwan  to 

treated. 

But  the  effect,  as  weD  as  the  manner,  of 
fashionaUe  disputes,  is  always  fll:  tkey  temd  ao 
blish  what  is  called  natural  idigkai,  upon  the 
of  Christianity ;  and  a  man  has  no  soaaei 
himself  a  moral  philosopher,  than  he  finds 
duty  both  to  God  and  man  is  contracted  into  a 
smaJl  compass,  and  may  be  practised  with  the 
est  facility.  Tet  as  thise&ct  is  not  alwars  appoocnl, 
the  unwary  are  frequendy  deluded  into  £ual  ennr  ; 
and  imagine  they  are  attaining  the  highest  degree  q£ 
moral  excellence,  while  they  are  insensUykMig 
the  principles  upon  whidiakme  temptatiaa  can  be  re- 
sisted, and  a  steady  perseverance  in  wdl  Anm^  se- 
cured. 

Among  other  laYOurite  and  unsuspected  topics  is 
the  exceUency  of  virtue.  Virtue  is  said  neccsiaxily 
to  produce  its  own  happiness,  and  to  be  constaady 
and  adequately  its  own  reward ;  att  Tioe,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  fails  to  produce  misery,  and  inflict  upon 
itself  the  punishment  it  deserves ;  propositions,  id 
which  every  one  is  ready  to  affirm,  that  they  may  be 
admitted  without  scruple,  and  believed  witfaoat  ' 
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ger.  But,  from  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  fiiturd  lee- 
wards and  punishments  are  not  necessary,'  either  to 
furnish  adequate  motives  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God.  In  consequence  of 
their  being  not  necessary^  they  become  doubtful; 
the  Deity  is  less  and  less  the  object  of  fear  and  h6pe ; 
and  as  virtue  is  said  to  be  that  which  produces  ulti- 
mate good  below,  whatever  is  supposed  to  produce 
ultimate  good  below  is  said  to  be  virtue  :  right  and 
wrong  are  confounded,  because  remote  consequences 
cannot  perfectly  be  known ;  the  principal  barrier,  by 
which  appetite  and  passion  are  restrained,  is  broken 
down ;  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  are  over- 
borne by  sophistry ;  and  the  acquired  and  habitual 
shame  of  vice  is  subdued  by  the  perpetual  efiforts  of 
vigorous  resistance. 

But  the  inference  from  which  these  dreadful  con- 
sequences proceed,  however  plausible,  is  not  just ; 
nor  does  it  appear  from  experience,  that  the  premises 
are  true. 

That  virtue  alone  is  happiness  below,  is  indeed  a 
maxim  in  speculative  morality,  which  all  the  trea- 
sures of  learning  have  been  lavished  to  support,  and 
all  the  flowers  of  wit  collected  to  recommend ;  it  has 
been  the  favourite  of  some  among  the  wisest  and 
best  of  mankind  in  every  generation :  and  is  at  once 
venerable  for  its  age,  and  lovely  in  the  bloom  of  a 
new  youth.  And  yet  if  it  be  allowed,  that  they  who 
languish  in  disease  and  indigence,  who  suffer  pain^ 
hunger,  and  nakedness,  in  obscurity  and  solitude, 
are  less  happy  than  those,  who,  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  virtue,  enjoy  health,  and  ease,  and  plenty, 
who  are  distinguished  by  fame,  and  courted  by  so- 
ciety ;  it  follows,  that  virtue  alone  is  not  efficient  of 
happiness,  because  virtue  cannot  always  besto^v^ 
those  things  upon  which  happiness  is  confessed  to 
depeiid. 
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It  18  indeed  true,  ikn. 
nore  than  Tke,  and  that  is 
if  prosperity  and  advcm 
accidental  to  Yirtae  and 
ibsiX  tK4t?iig  aside  tbose 
conduct  has  no  inAaenee 
every  man  is  happy,  either  itL&aiiiW  z  9 
in  proportion  as  he  is  firtBoai ;  vum^  jf 
nied,  thatTirtne  akne  ooold  pat  ima  is  yj 
all  that  is  essential  to  hi 

But  prosper!^  and 
are  not  indep^lent  apon  nKxal 
advanti^pes  ace  fteqaently  obtsaed  by  rnt,  aua 
fcnrfeited  by  Tirtne ;  for,  as  an  fsian  awr  ut  pauai 
by  secreting  a  will,  or  loadias  a  dit,  aaeaao^  ner 
abo  be  lost  by  withholding  a  voce,  «r  Tn^tcuas  i  jm. 

Are  external  advantages  diea  too  UeiW  zjl 
scale  ?  Will  an  act  of  Tirtae,  br  wtea  t^Il  ic^ 
jected,  ensme  more  liappincas  liam  ab  ad  'jtf 
by  wfakh  all  are  procared  ?  Are  iIk 
which  an  estate  obtained  by  an  act  q£ 
overbalanced  through  life  by  regret  and  raaorK  ? 
and  the  indigence  and  contamely  that  foijfjw  xhe  ioH 
of  conveniences,  which  lirtne  has  i^^ejcs^  iwjFt 
than  compensated  by  content  and  KJf-a^igrcoicrjoi  ? 

That  winch  is  ill  gotten,  is  not  sJvayf  lii  liLied ; 
nor  is  that  which  is  well  rejected,  ahrayE  r^aneaasier* 
ed  without  regret.  It  is  not  to  be  soppc^cid  izaa  Ae. 
who  by  an  act  of  fraud  gained  the  pofift»Br»  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  he  spends  in  %mcx.  a 
gratification  of  his  appetites  and  pai^sions  as  is  ccan 
sistent  with  health  and  reputation,  in  the  reciprocal' 
tion  of  civilities  among  his  equals,  and  sooMtiaKS  ia 
acts  of  bounty  and  munificence,  and  who  nses  the 
power  and  influence  which  it  giives  him  k>  as  to 
conciliate  affection  and  procure  respect;  has  l4Eas 
h^pjuness  below,  than  if  by  a  stronger  effort  of  vir- 
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tue  he  had  contimied  in  a  state  of  dependance  and 
poverty,  neglected  and  despised,  destitute  of  any 
other  means  to  exercise  the  social  affections  than 
mutual  condolence  with  those  -who  suffer  the  same 
calamity,  and  almost  wishing,  in  the  bitterness  of  ihis 
distress,  that  he  had  improved  the  opportunity  which 
he  has  lost. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  the  happiness  and 
infelicity  of  both  these  states,  are  still  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  virtue :  that  the  affluence,  which  was  ad- 
quired  by  a  single,  act  of  vice,  is  enjoyed  only  by  the 
exercise  of  virtue ;  and  that  the  penury  incurred  by 
a  single  effort  of  virtue,  is  rendered  afflictive  only  by 
impatience  and  discontent. 

But  whether  this  be  granted  or  denied,  it  remains 
true  that  the  happiness  in  both  these  states  is  not 
equal ;  and  that  in  one  the  means  to  enjoy  life  were 
acquired  by  vice,  which  in  the  other  were  lost  by 
virtue.  And  if  it  be  possible  by  a  single  act  of  vice, 
to  increase  happiness  upon  the  whole  of  life ;  from 
what  rational  motives  can  the  teniptation  to  that  act 
be  resisted?  From  none,  surely,  but  such  as  arise 
from  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  in  which  virtue  will 
be  rewarded  and  vice  punished;  for  to  what  can 
happiness  be  wisely  sacrificed,  but  to  greater  happi- 
ness ?  and  how  can  the  ways  of  God  b6  justified,  if 
a  man  by  the  irreparable  injury  of  his  neighbour  be- 
comes happier  upon  the  whole,'  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  observed  the  eternal  rule,  and  done 
to  another  as  he  would  that  another  should  do  to 
him? 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  to  talk  of  sacrificing 
happiness  to  greater  happiness,  as  virtue,  is  absurd; 
and  that  he  who  is  restrained  from  fraud  or  violence, 
merely  by  the  fear  of  hell,  is  no  more  virtuous  than 
he  who  is  restrained  merely  by  the  fear  of  the  gibbet. 

But  supposing  this  to  he  true,  yet  with  respect  to 
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society^  mere  external  rectitade  of  conduct  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  yirtue ;  and  if  I  travel  without 
bong  robbed,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  me,  whe- 
ther the-persons  whom  I  meet  on  the  road  were  re- 
strained from  attempting  to  invade  my  property  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  abhorrence  of  vice :  so 
that  the  gibbet,  if  it  does  not  produce  virtue,  is  yet 
d  such  incontestable  utility,  that  I  believe  those 
gentlemen  would  be  very  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
removed,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  so  zealous  to 
steel  every  breast  against  the  fear  of  damnation ;  nor 
would  they  be  content,  however  negligent  of  their 
souls»  th^t  their  property  should  be  no  otherwise  se- 
cured, than  by  the  power  of  Moral  Beauty,  and  the 
prevalaace  of  ideal  enjoyments. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  moral  agents  became  the  sub- 
jects of  accidental  and  adventitious  happiness  and 
misery;  and  why  they  were  placed  in  a  state  in  which 
it  frequently  happens,  that  virtue  only  alleviates  ca- 
lamity, and  vice  only  moderates  delight ;  the  answer 
of  Revelation  is  kn6wn,  and  it  must  be  the  task 
of  those  who  reject  it  to  give  a  better :  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  have  proved  that  man  is  at  present  in  such 
a  state :  I  pretend  not  to  trace  the  ^  unsearchable 
ways  of  the  Almighty,'  xjor  attempt  to  '  penetrate 
the  darkness  that  surrounds  his  throne :'  but  amidst 
this  enlightened  generation,  in  which  such  multi- 
tudes can  account  for  apparent  obliquities  and  de- 
fects in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  I  am  content 
with  an  humble  expectation  of  that  time,  in  which 
'  every  thing  that  is  crooked  shall  be  made  straight^ 
and  every  thing  that  is  imperfect  shall  be  done 
away/ 
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Letasque  deget,  coi  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  vixi. — Hor. 

Happj  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  hb  own  *, 
He,  who  secure  within  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  ^or  I  have  liyed  to-day. — DttYOSN. 

*To  THE  Adventurer. 
*  SIR, 

*  It  is  the  fate  of  all  who  do  not  live  in  necessary  or 
accidental  obscurity,  who  neither  pass  undistinguish- 
ed through  the  vale  of  poverty,  nor  hide  themselves 
in  the  groves  of  solitude,  to  haye  a  numerous  ac- 
quaintance and  few  friends. 

^  An  acquaintance  is  a  being  who  meets  u?  with 
a  smile  and  a  salute,  who  tells  us  in  the  same  breath 
that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the  most  trivial  good 
and  ill  that  befals  us,  and  yet  who  turns  from  us 
without  regret,  who  scarce  wishes  to  see  us  again:> 
who  forsakes  us  in  hopeless  sickness  or  adversity, 
and  when  we  die  remembers  us  no  more.  A  friend 
is  he  with  whom  our  interest  is  united,  upon  whose 
participation  all  our  pleasures  depend  ;  who  soothes 
us  in  me  fretfulness  of  disease,  and  cheers  us  in  the 
gloom  of  a  prison ;  to  whom  when  we  die  even  our 
remains  are  sacred,  who  follows  them  with  tears  to 
the  grave,  and  preserves  our  image  in  his  heart.  A 
friend  our  calamities  may  grieve,  and  our  wants 
may  impoverish,  but  neglect  only  can  offend,  and 
unkindness  alienate.  Is  it  not  therefore  astonishing, 
that  a  friend  should  ever  be  alienated  or  offended  ? 
and  can  there  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the  folly  and 
caprice  of  mankind,  than  their  withholding  from 
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those  upon  whom  their  happiness  is  confessed  to  de- 
pend, that  civility  which  they  lavish  upon  others, 
without  hope  of  any  higher  reward  than  a  trivial  and 
momentary  gratification  of  their  vanity,  by  an  echo 
of  their  cpmpliments  and  a  return  of  their  obeisance? 

*  Of  this  caprice  there  are  none  who  have  more 
cause  to  complain  than  myself.  That  I  am  a  person 
of  some  importance  has  never  yet  been  disputed :  I 
am  allowed  to  have  great  power  to  please  and  to  in- 
struct ;  I  always  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  those  by 
whom  I  am  well  treated ;  and  I  must  confess,  that 
I  am  never  abused  without  leaving  marks  of  my  re- 
sentment b^iind  me. 

V I  am  een^ally  regarded  as  a  friend ;  and  there 
are  few  who  could  think  of  parting  with  me  for  the 
last  time,  without  the  utmost  regret,  solicitude,  and 
reluctance.  I  know,  wherever  1  come,  that  I  have 
been  the  object  o^  desire  and  hope ;  and  that  the 
pleasure  which  I  am  expected  to  diffuse,  has,  like  all 
others,  been  enjoyed  by  anticipation.  By  the  young 
and  gay,  those  who  are  entering  the  world,  either  as 
a  scene  of  business  or  pleasure,  I  am  frequently  de- 
sired with  such  impatience,  that  although  every  mo- 
ment brings  on  wrinkles  and  decrepitude  with  irre* 
sistible  rapidity,  they  would  be  willing  that  the  time 
of  my  absence  should  be  ^annihilated,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  wrinkles  and  decrepitude  rendered  yet- 
more  precipitate.  There  cannot  surely  be  stronger 
evidence  than  this  of  my  influence  upon  their  hap-. 
jMness,  or  of  their  affection  for  me:  and  yet  thc' 
transport  with  which  I  am  at  first  received  quickly 
subsides ;  they  appear  to  grow  weary  of  my  com- 
pany, they  would  again  shorten  life  to  hasten  the 
hour  of  my  departure,  and  they  reflect  upon  the 
length  of  my  visit  with  regret. 

*  To  the  aged. I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  procure 
equal  advantages  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  of  these 
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who  have  been  remarkable  for  their  virtue,  i 
whom  I  experience  more  constant  reciprocations  ■ 
friendship.  I  never  heard  that  they  expressed  an- 
impatient  expectation  of  me  when  absent,  nor  do 
tbey  receive  me  with  rapture  when  I  coroe;  but  wbila 
I  stay  they  treat  me  with  complacency  and  gflod- 
humour  ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  first  address  ijr 
less  violent,  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct  ii 
more  equal ;  they  suffer  me  lo  leave  them  in 
evening  without  importunity  to  prolong  my  visit,  and: 
think  of  my  departure  with  indifference. 

'  You  will,  perhaps,  imagine,  that  I  am  distin* 
guished  by  some  strange  singularity,  of  which  ths 
uncommon  treatment  that  I  receive  is  a.  consequence. 
As  few  can  judge  with  impartiality  of  their  own 
character,  none  are  believed  merely  upon  their  owrf 
evidence,  who  affirm  it  to  be  good  ;  I  will  tbercfora 
describe  to  you  the  manner  in  which  I  am  rec 
by  persons  of  very  different  stations,  capacities 
employments.  The  facts  shall  be  exhibited  without 
false  colouring ;  I  will  neither  suppress,  soften,  noR 
exaggerate,  any  circumstance,  by  which  the  natural! 
and  genuine  state  of  these  facts  may  be  discovered^ 
and  1  know  that  your  sagadty  will  do  me  justice. 

'  In  summer  1  rise  very  early,  and  the  first  person 
that  I  see  is  a  peasant  at  his  work,  who  generally' 
regards  me  with  a  smile,  though  he  seldom  partici-' 
pate«  of  my  bounty.  His  labour  is  scarce  ever  sua*' 
pended  while  I  am  with  him ;  yet  he  always  talks  of 
me  with  complacency,  and  never  treats  me  with, 
neglect  or  indecorum,  except  perhaps  on  a  holiday; 
when  he  has  been  tippling ;  and  this  1  can  easily 
overlook,  though  he  commonly  receives  a  hint  of  his' 
fault  the  next  morning,  that  he  may  be  the  moret 
upon  his  guard  for  the  future. 

*  But  though  in  the  country  I  have  reason  to  be 
best  satisfied  with  ihe  behaviour  of  those  whom  I  firsL 
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^P  see,  yet  in  my  early  walks  tn  town  I  am  almoBt  sure 
H^  to  be  insulted.  As  soon  as  the  wretch,  who  has 
passed  the  night  at  a  tivem,  or  a  gaming-table,  per- 
ceives me  at  a  distance,  he  begins  to  mutter  curses 
against  me,  though  he  knows  they  will  be  fulfilled 
upon  himself,  and  is  impatient  till  he  can  bar  his 
door,  and  hide  himijelf  in  bed. 

'  I  have  one  sister,  and  though  her  complexion  is 
very  dark,  yet  she  is  not  without  her  charms :  she  is, 
J  confess,  said  to  look  beat  by  candle-light,  in  her 
jewels,  and  at  a  public  place,  where  the  splendour  of 
her  dress,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  objects,  pre- 
vent too  minute  an  examination  of  her  person.  Same 
good  judges  have  fancied,  though  perhaps  a  little 
whimsically,  that  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
pleasing  in  her  by  moon-light,  a  kind  of  placid  ease, 
a  Gentle  languor,  which  softens  her  features,  and 

Res  new  grace  to  her  manner  :  they  say  loo,  that 
i  is  best  disposed  to  be  agreeable  company  in  a 
Ik,  under  the  chccqueved  shade  of  a  grove,  along 
green  banks  of  a  river,  or  upon  the  sandy  beach 
the  sea. 
My  sister's  principles  in  many  particulars  differ 
m  mine  ;  but  there  has  been  always  sueh  a  har- 
mony between  us,  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contemptuous 
negligence  ;  much  less  does  she  use  her  influence, 
which  is  very  great,  to  procure  any  advantage  for 
those  who  dnve  me  from  their  presence  with  outrage 
and  abuse:  and  yet  none  are  more  assiduous  in  their 
addresses,  nor  intrude  longer  upon  her  privacy,  than 
those  who  are  most  implacably  my  enemies, 

'  She  is  generally  better  received  by  the  poor  than 
the  rich ;  and  indeed  she  seldom  visits  the  indigent 
and  the  wretched,  without  bringing  something  for 
their  relief ;  yet  those  who  are  most  solicitous  to  en- 
gage her  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  are  seen  longest  in 
ercompany,  are  always  suspectedofsomeevildesign. 
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■  *  You  will,  perhaps,  thbk  there  is  something  enig- 
matical in  all  Uiis ;  and  lest  you  should  not  yet  be 
able  to  discover  my  true  character  sufl&ciently  to  en-  • 
g«^e  you  in  my  interest,  I  will  give  you  a  short  his-  - 
tory  of  the  incidents  that  have  happened  to  me  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  hours. 

*  It  is  now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  about 
seven  I  rose;  soon  after,  as  I  was  walking  by  the  dial 
in  Covent-garden,  I  was  perceived  by  a  man  well 
dressed,  who  appeared  to  have  been  sleeping  under 
one  of  the  sheds,  and  whom  a  watchman  had  just 
told  that  I  was  approaching ;  after  attempting  to 
swear  several  oaths,  and  staggering  a  few  paces,  he 
scowled  at  me  under  his  hat,  and  insulted  me  in- 
directly, by  telling  the  watchman  as  well  as  he  could, 
that  he  had  sat  in  company  with  my  sister  till  he  be- 
came too  drunk  to  find  his  way  home;  which  never-: 
theless  he  had  attempted ;  and  that  he  hated  the 
sig^t  of  me  as  he  hated  the  devil:  he  then  desired  thai 
a  coach  or  a  chair  might  be  immediately  called  to 
carry  him  from  my  presence. 

'  About  nine  I  visited  a  young  lady  who  could  not 
see  me^  because  she  was  but  just  returned  from  a  root.. 
I  went  next  to  a  student  in  the  Temple,  who  received* 
me  with  great  joy ;  but  told  me,  that  he  was  going, 
to  dine  with  a  gentleman,  whose  daughter  he  had. 
long  courted,  and  who  at  length,  by  the  interpositioa' 
of  friends,  had  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  the 
match,  though  several  others  had  offered,  a  larger 
settlement.     From  this  interview  I  had  no  desire  to 
detain  him  ;  and  about  twelve  I  found  a  young  pro- 
digal, to  whom  I  had  afforded  many  opportunities  of 
felicity,  which  he  neglected  to  improve ;  and  whom 
I  had  scarce  ever  left  without  having  convinced  him, 
that  he  was  wasting  life  in  the  search  of  pleasure  which 
he  could  never  find :  he  looked  upon  me  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  suspicion,  dread,  and  perplexity,  and 
seemed  to  wish  that  I  had  delayed  my  visit,  or  been 
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see,  yet  in  my  early  walks  in  town  I  am  almost  sure 
to  be  insulted.  As  soon  as  the  wretch,  who  has 
passed  the  night  at  a  tavern,  or  a  gaming-table,  per- 
oetves  me  at  a  distance,  he  begins  to  mutter  curses 
against  me,  though  he  knows  they  will  be  fulfilled 
DpOQ  himself,  and  is  impatient  till  he  can  bar  his 
door,  and  hide  himself  in  bed. 
'  '  I  have  one  sister,  and  though  her  complexion  is 
Tery  dark,  yet  she  is  not  without  her  charms:  she  is, 
I  confess,  said  to  look  best  by  candle-light,  in  her 
jewels,  and  at  a  public  place,  where  the  splendour  of 
her  dress,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  objects,  pre- 
Tent  too  minute  an  exammation  of  her  person.  Some 
good  judeces  have  fancied,  though  perhaps  a  little 
whimsically,  that  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
pleasing  in  her  by  moon-light,  a  kind  of  placid  ease, 
a  gentle  languor,  which  softens  her  features,  and 
gives  new  grace  to  her  manner  :  they  say  too,  that 
she  is  best  disposed  to  be  agreeable  company  in  a 
walky  under  the  checquered  shade  of  a  grove,  along 
the  green  banks  of  a  river,  or  upon  the  sandy  beach 
by  the  sea. 

^  My  sister's  principles  in  many  particulars  differ 
from  mine  ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a  har- 
mony between  us,  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contemptuous 
negligence ;  much  less  does  she  use  her  influence, 
which  is  very  great,  to  procure  any  advantage  for 
those  who  drive  me  from  their  presence  with  outrage 
and  abuse :  and  yet  none  are  more  assiduous  in  their 
addresses,  nor  intrude  longer  upon  her  privacy,  than 
those  who  are  most  implacably  my  enemies. 

^  She  is  generally  better  received  by  the  poor  than 
the  rich ;  and  indeed  she  seldom  visits  the  indigent 
and  the  wretched,  without  bringing  something  for 
their  relief;  yet  those  who  are  most  solicitous  to  en- 
gage her  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  are  seen  longest  in 
er  company,  are  always  suspected  of  some  evil  design. 
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Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  aut  facere  aut  pati. — Hor. 

He  whom  the  drea^  of  want  insnares. 
With  baseness  acts,  with  meanness  bears. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer, 

« sm, 

*  Of  all  the  expedients  that  have  been  found  out  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  life,  none  is  left  to  despair 
but  complaint :  and  though  complaint,  without  hope 
of  relief,  may  be  thought  rather  to  increase  than  mi- 
tigate anguish,  as  it  recollects  every  circumstance  of 
distress,  and  imbitters  the  memory  of  past  sufferings 
by  the  anticipation  of  future ;  yet,  like  weeping,  it  is 
an  indulgence  of  that  which  it  is  pain  to  suppress, 
and  soothes  with  the  hope  of  pity  the  wretch  who  de- 
spairs of  cobafort.  Of  this  number  is  he  who  now  ad- 
dresses you :  yet  the  solace  of  complaint  and  the  hope 
of  pity,  are  not  the  only  motives  that  have  induced 
me  to  ccmimunieate  the  series  of  events  by  which  I 
have  been  led  on  in  an  insensible  deviation  from  feli- 
city, and  at  last  plunged  in  irremediable  calamity:  I 
wish  that  others'  may  escape  perdition ;  and  am, 
therefore,  solicitous  to  warn  them  of  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  precipice  from  which  I  have  fallen. 

'  I  am  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  who  as 
he  was  himself  illiterate,  was  the  more  zealous  to 
make  his  son  a  scholar ;  imagining  that  there  was 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  some  secret 
charm  of  perpetual  influence,  which  as  I  passed 
through  life  would  smooth  the  way  before  me,  esta- 
blish the  happiness  of  success,  and  supply  new  re- 
sources to  disappointment.     But  not  being  able  to 
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deny  himself  the  pleasure  he  found  in  having  me 
about  him,  instead  of  sending  me  out  to  a  boarding- 
Bchool,  he  offered  the  curate  of  the  parish  ten  pounds 
a  year  and  his  board  to  become  my  tutor. 

'  This  gentleman,  who  was  in  years,  and  had  lately 
buried  his  wife,  accepted  the  employment,  but  re- 
fused the  salary :  the  work  of  education,  he  said , 
would  agreeably  fill  his  intervals  of  leisure,  and  hap- 
pQy  coincide  with  the  duties  of  his  function :  but  he 
observed  that  his  curacy,  which  was  thirty  pounds 
a  year,  and  had  long  subsisted  him  when  he  had.  a 
&mily,  would  make  him  wealthy  now  he  was  a  single 
man;  and  therefore  he  insisted  to  pay  for  his  board: 
to  this  my  father,  with  whatever  reluctance,  was 
oUiged  to  consent.  At  the  age  of  six  years  I  began 
to  read  my  Accidence  under  my  preceptor ;  and  at 
fifteen  had  gone  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  Clas- 
sics. But  &e  languages  were  not  all  that  I  learned 
of  this  gentleman ;  besides  other  science  of  less  im- 
portance, he  taught  me  the  theory  of  Christianity  by 
his  precepts,  and  the  practice  by  nis  example. 

^  As  his  temper  was  calm  and  steady,  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  me  was  unlimited:  he 
was  never  capriciously  severe ;  so  that  I  regarded 
his  displeasure  not  as  au  effect  of  his  infirmity,  but 
of  my  own  fault :  he  discovered  so  much  affection  in 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  commended,  and  in  the 
tenoer  concern  with  which  he  reproved  me,  that  I 
loved  him  as  a  father ;  and  his  devotion  though  ra- 
tional and  manly,  was  yet  so  habitual  and  fervent, 
that  I  reverenced  him  as  a  saint.  I  found  even  my 
passions  controlled  by  an  awe  which  his  presence  im- 
pressed ;  and  by  a  constant  attention  to  his  doctrine 
and  his  life,  1  acquired  such  a  sense  of  my  connexion 
with  the  invisible  world,  and  such  a  conviction  of 
the  consciousness  of  Deity  to  all  my  thoughts,  that 
every  inordinate  wish  was  secretly  suppressed,  and 
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my  conduct  regulated  by  the  most  scrupulous  cir> 
cumspeotion, 

'  My  father  thought  he  had  now  taken  sufficien 
care  of  my  education,  and  therefore  began  to  expec 
that  1  should  assist  in  overlookiap;  his  servants,  atu 
managing  his  farm,  in  which  he  intended  I  shouk 
succeed  him :  but  my  preceptor,  whose  principal  viei 
was  not  my  temporal  advantage,  told  him,  that  as.i 
farmer,  great  part  of  my  learning  would  be  totalt] 
useless ;  and  the  only  way  to  make  me  eerviceaWi 
to  mankind,  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  I  hai 
acquired,  would  be  to  send  me  to  the  university,  tha 
at  a  proper  time  I  might  take  orders.  ButmyfathM 
besides  that  he  was  still  unwilling  to  part  with  me 
had  probably  many  reEtsons  against  my  entering  tbi 
worlct  in  a  cassock :  such,  however,  was  the  defereno 
whit^h  he  paid  to  my  tutor,  that  he  had  almost  ioi 
plicitly  submitted  to  "his  determination,  when  a  ra 
lation  of  ray  mother's,  who  was  an  attorney  of  grea 

Eractice  m  the  Temple,  came  to  spend  part  of  th 
)ng  vacation  at  our  house,  in  consequence  of  invita 
tions  which  had  been  often  repeated  during  an  ab 
seuce  of  many  years. 

'My  father  thought  that  an  opportunity  of  consult 
ing  how  to  dispose  of  me,  with  a  man  so  well  ac 
quainted  with  life,  was  not  to  be  lost;  and  perhap 
he  secretly  hoped,  that  my  preceptor  would  give  m 
his  opinion  as  mdefensible,  if  a  person  of  the  lawyei^ 
experience  should  declare  against  it.  iVIy  cousin  wai 
accordingly  made  umpire  in  the  debate ;  and  after  h 
had  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  declarel 
against  my  becoming  a  farmer  :  he  said,  it  would  bi 
an  act  of  mjiistice  to  bury  my  parts  and  learning  ii 
the  obscurity  of  rural  life ;  because,  if  produced  b 
the  world,  they  would  probably  be  rewarded  witi 
wealth  and  distinction.  My  preceptor  imagined  ibi 
question  was  now  finally  determined  in  his  favouv 
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tad  beiiig  ebMged  to  visit  one  of  his  parishioners 
that  was  sick,  he  gave  me  a  look  of  congratulation 
as  he  went  out,  and  I  perceived  his  cheek  glow  with 
a  (bak  of  triumph,  and  his  eye  sparkle  with  tears  of 
delight* 

<  But  he  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  my 
ooaiiii  gave  the  conversation  another  turn ;  he  told 
By  &ther,  that  though  he  had  opposed  his  making 
me  a  ^Birmer,  he  was  not  an  advocate  for  my  becom- 
JBg  a  parson ;  for  that  to  make  a  young  fellow  a 
parson,  without  bemg  able  to  procure  him  a  living, 
vas  to  make  him  a  beggar:  he  then  made  some 
vitty  reflections  on  the  c4d  gentleman  who  was  just 
gone  out ;  **  Nobody,"  said  he,  **  could  question  his 
having  been  put  to  a  bad  trade,  who  considered  his 
drcumstances  now  he  had  followed  it  forty  years.** 
And  after  some  other  sprightly  sallies,  which  though 
they  made  my  father  laugh,  made  me  tremble,  he 
clapped  him  upon  the  shoulder,  ^  If  you  have  a  mind 
ybur  boy  shall  make  a  figure  in  life,  old  gentleman," 
says  he,  ^'  put  him  clerk  to  me ;  my  Lord-chancellor 
Kmg  was  no  better  than  the  son  of  a  country  shop- 
keeper; and  my  master  gave  a  person  of  much  greater 
eminence  many  a  half-crown  when  he  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  in  the  next  chambers  to  mine.  What  say 
you  ?  shall  I  take  him  up  with  me  or  no  V  My  fa- 
ther, who  had  listened  to  this  proposal  with  great 
eagerness,  as  soon  as  my  cousin  had  done  speaking, 
iGffied,  *'  A  match  ;'*  and  immediately  gave  him  h» 
hand,  ia  token  of  his  consent.  Thus  the  bargain 
was  struck,  and  my  fate  determined  before  my  tutor 
caane  back. 

'^  It  was  in  vain  that  he  afterward  objected  to  the 
character  of  my  new  master,  and  expressed  the  roost 
/dreadful  apprehensions  at  my  becoming  an  attorney's 
derk,  and  entering  into  the  society  of  wretches  who 
had  been  represented  to  him,  ana  perhaps  not  un* 
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justly,  as  the  most  profligate  upon  earth :  they  do 
not,  indeed,  become  worse  than  others,  merely  as^ 
clerks ;  but  as  young  persons,  who  with  more  money 
to  spend  in  the  gratification  of  appetite,  are  sooner 
than  others  abandoned  to  their  own  conduct :  for 
though  they  are  taken  from  under  the  protection  of 
a  parent,  yet  being  scarce  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  they  are  not  sufficiently  restrained  by  the 
authority  of  a  master.  My  father  had  conceived  of 
my  cousin  as  the  best-natured  man  in  the  worldy  and 
{)r6bably  was  intoxicated  with  the  romantic  hope,  of 
living  to  see  me  upon  the  bench  in  Westminster-hall, 
or  of  meeting  me  on  the  circuit,  lolling  in  my  own 
-coach,  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  the  inferior  in- 
struments of  justice.  He  was  not,  therefore,  to  be 
moved  either  by  expostulation  or  entreaty ;  and  I 
set  out  with  my  cousin  on  horseback,  to  meet  the 
stage  at  a  town  within  a  few  miles,  after  having 
taken  leave  of  my  father,  with  a  tenderness  that 
melted  us  both  ;  and  received  from  the  hoary  saint 
his  last  instructions  and  benediction,  and  at  length 
the  parting  embrace,  which  was  given  with  the  silent 
ardour  of  unutterable  wishes,  and  repeated  with  tears 
that  could  no  longer  be  suppressed  or  concealed. 

*  When  we  were  seated  in  the  coacli,  my  cousin 
began  to  make  himself  merry  with  the  regret  cmd 
discontent  that  he  perceived  in  my  countenance  at 
leaving  a  cow-house,  a  hogsty,  and  two  old  gray- 
pates,  who  were  contending  whether  I  should  be 
buried  in  a  farm  or  a  college.  I,  who  had  never 
heard  either  my  father  or  my  tutor  treated  with  irre- 
verence, could  not  conceal  my  displeasure  and  re^ 
sentment :  biit  he  still  continued  to  rally  ray  coun- 
try simplicity  with  many  allusions  which  I  did  not 
then  understand,  but  which  greatly  delighted  the  rest 
of  the  company.  The  fourth  day  brought  us  to  our 
journey's  end,  and  my  ibaster,  as  soon  as  we  reached 
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lus  chambers,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  lud  me 
welcome  to  the  Temple. 

'  He  had  been  some  years  a  widower,  and  his  oolj 
child,  a  daughter,  being  still  at  a  bearding-schooL, 
his  family  consisted  only  of  a  man  and  roaid-serrait 
sod  myself:  for  though  he  had  two  hired  clerks, 
y^  they  lodged  and  bearded  themselTes.  The  hor- 
rid, lewdness  and  profaneness  of  these  fellows  ter- 
rified and  disgusted  me ;  nor  could  I  believe  that  my 
master's  property  and  interest  could  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  men  who,  in  every  respect,  appeared  to 
be  so  destitute  of  virtue  and  religion :  I,  therefore, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  apprize  him  of  his  danzer ; 
and  accordingly,  one  day  when  we  were  at  dinner, 
I  communicated  my  suspicion,  and  the  reason  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  The  formal  solemnity  with 
which  I  introduced  this  conversation,  and  the  air  of 
importance  which  I  gave  to  my  discoven;  threw  him. 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  struck  me  dumb 
with  confusion  and  astonishment.  As  soon  as  be 
recovered  himself,  he  told  me,  thatthou^  his  clerks 
might  use  some  expressions  that  1  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  hear,  yet  he  beheved  them  to  be  very 
honest ;  and  that  he  placed  more  confidence  in  the. '3, 
than  he  would  in  a  formal  prig,  of  whom  he  kiiew 
nothing  but  that  he  went  every  morning  and  even- 
ing to  iprayers,  and  said  grace  before  and  after  meat; 
that  as  to  swearing  they  meant  no  harm ;  and  as  be 
did  not  doubt  but  that  every  young  fellow  liked  a 
girl,  it  was  better  they  should  joke  about  it  than  be 
hypocritical  and  sly  :  not  that  he  would  be  thcrught 
to  suspect  my  integrity,  or  to  blame  me  for  practices 
which  he  knew  to  be  merely  the  effects  of  tJie  V^i- 
gotry  and  superstition  in  which  I  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  not  the  disguises  of  cunning,  or  the  sub- 
terfuges of  guilt. 

*  I  was  greatly  mortified  at  my  cousin's  behaviour 
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oa  this  occasion,  and  wondered  from  what  cause  it 
ccmld  proceed,  and  why  he  should  so  lightly  pans 
over  those  vices  in  others,  from  which  he  abstained 
himself;  for  I  had  never  heard  him  swear :  and  tm 
his  expressions  were  not  obscene,  I  imagined  his 
conversation  was  chaste ;  in  which,  however,  my  ig- 
norance deceived  me,  and  it  was  not  long  before  i 
had  reason  to  change  my  opinion  of  his  character/ 
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•Sic  omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  raere»  ac  retrd  sublapsa  referri: 

Non  aliter  quam  qui  adyerso  vix  fluroine  lerabum 

Remigiis  subigit ;  si  brachia  forte  reraisit^ 

Aique  ilium  in  prsceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amm.-^ViR*. 

Thus  all  below,  Whether  by  nature's  cuiee, 
Or  fate's  decree,  degen'rate  still  to  worse. 
So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  corrcot  stem. 
And,  slow  adyancing,  struggle  with  the  stream : 
But  it  they  slack  their  bands,  or  cease  to  strivey 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive. 

Drtdeh* 

*  Th£E£  came  one  morning  to  inquire  for  him  at 
his  chambers,  a  lady  who  had  something  in  her 
manner  which  caught  my  attention  and  excited. mj 
euriosity :  her  clothes  were  fine,  but  the  manner  in 
which  iJiey  were  put  on  was  rather  flaunting  than 
elegant ;  her  address  was  not  easy  nor  polite,  but 
seemed  to  be  a  great  mixture  of  affected  state  and 
licentious  famiharity :  she  looked  in  the  glass  while 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  confusion 
adjusted  her  tucker :  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
disconcerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness; 
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aid  being  told  that  my  cousin  was  abroad,  she  asked 
iaiB€  trifling  questions,  and  then  making  a  slight 
courtesy,  took  up  the  side  of  her  hoop  with  a  jerk 
Ifaat  discovered  at  least  half  her  leg,  and  hurried 
dofwn  stairs. 

*  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  the  clerks,  if  they 
knew  this  lady ;  and  was  greatly  confounded  when 
fliey  told  me,  with  an  air  of  secrecy,  that  she  was 
my  cousin's  mistress,  whom  he  had  kept  almost  two- 
years  in  lodgings  near  Covent-garden.  At  first  I 
suspected  this  information;  but  it  was  soon  con-' 
finned  by  so  many  circumstances,  that  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  of  its  truth. 

*  As  my  principles  were  yet  untainted,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  my  education  was  still  strong,  I  regarded 
my  cousin's  sentiments  as  impious  and  detestable ; 
and  his  example  rather  struck  me  with  horror,  than 
seduced  me  to  imitation.  I  flattered  myself  with 
hopes  of  efiecting  his  reformation,  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  hint  the  wickedness  of  allowing  incon- 
tmence;  for  which  I  was  always  rallied  when  he  was 
disposed  to  be  merry,  and  answered  with  the  con- 
temptuous sneer  of  self-sufliciency  when  he  was 
sullen. 

*  Near  four  years  of  my  clerkship  were  now  ex- 
pired,  and  I  had  never  yet  entered  the  lists  as  a 
disputant  with  my  cousin :  for  though  I  conceived 
myself  to  be  much  his  superior  in  moral  and  theo- 
logical learning,  and  though  he  often  admitted  me 
to  familiar  conversation,  yet  I  still  regarded  the  sub- 
ordination of  a  servant  to  a  master,  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  my  station,  and  preserved  it  with  such  ex- 
actness^  that  I  never  exceeded  a  question  or  a  hint 
when  we  were  alone,  and  was  always  silent  when  he 
had  company,  though  I  frequently  heard  such  posi- 
tions advanced,  as  made  me  wonder  that  no  tremen- 
dous token  of  the  divine  displeasure  immediately 
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followed:  but  comiDg  one  night  from  the  taverB, 
warm  with  wine,  and,  as  I  imagined,  flushed  with 
polemic  success,  he  insisted  upon  my  taking  ooft 
glass  with  him  before  he  went  to  bed;  and  almost  i|ti 
soon  as  we  were  seated,*  he  gave  me  a  formal  chaW. 
lenge,  by  denying  all  divine  revelation^  and  defying 
me  to  prove  it. 

*  I  now  considered  every  distinction  as  throwil 
down,  and  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  religion^ 
with  that  elation  of  mind  which  the  hero  always  feels 
at  the  approach  of  danger.  I  thought  myself  secure 
of  victory;  and  reipicing  that  he  had  now  compelled 
me  to  do  what  I  had  often  wished  he  would  permit^ 
I  obliged  him  to  declare  that  he  would  dispute  upon 
equal  terms,  and  we  began  the  debate.  But  itwat 
not  long  before  I  was  astonished  to  find  myself  con* 
founded  by  a  man  whom  I  ^aw  half  drunk,  and  whose 
learning  and  abilities  I  despised  when  he  was  sob^; 
for  as  I  had  but  very  lately  discovered  that  any  of  tb^ 
principles  of  religion,  from  the  iijdmortality  of  the 
soul  to  the  deepest  mystery,  had  been  so  much  aa 
questioned,  all  his  objections  were  new*  I  was  as*^ 
saulted  where  I  had  made  no  preparation  for  defence; 
and  having  not  been  so  much  accustomed  to  dispu- 
tation, as  to  consider  that,  in  the  present  weakness 
of  human  intellects,  it  is  much  easier  to  object  thati. 
answer,  and  that  in  every  disquisition  difficulties  are 
found  which  cannot  be  resolved,  I  was  overborne 
by  the  sudden  onset,  and  in  the  tumult  of  my  search 
after  answers  to  hi$  cavils,  forgot  to  press  the  posi^* 
tivi^  arguments  on  whiqh  religion  is  established  :  he 
took  advantage  of  my  confusion,  proclaimed  his 
own  triumph,  and  because  I  was  depressed,  treated 
me  as  vanquished. 

'  As  the  event  which  had  thus  mortified  my  pride, 
was  perpetually  revolved  in  my  mind,  the  same  mis** 
take  still  c<mtmued :  I  inquired  for  solutions  instead. 
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of  preo£i,  mad  Ibund  myself  more  and  more  CBCmigkd 
HI  the  Boares  of  sophistiy.  In  some  odier  conTen*- 
tions  which  my  cousin  was  now  eager  to  begin,  new 
difficulties  were  started,  the  lal^rinth  of  doubt  ^xiew 
more  intiicatey  and  as  the  question  was  of  ininoe 
momeaty  my  mind  was  brought  into  the  most  dk. 
tressful  anxiety,  I  ruminated  incessantly  oa  the 
subj.eets  of  oar  ddwite,  sometimes  chiding  m  jself  iar 
my  doubts,  and  sometimes  applaudine  the  coaxage 
and  ffeedotn  of  my  inquiry. 

'  While  my  mind  was  in  this  state,  I  beard  by 
aecideDt  that  there  was  a  club  at  an  akbonse  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  such  sutjects  were  freely  de- 
bated, to  which  every  body  was  admitied  wiihovt 
scrapie  or  formality :  to  this  club  in  an  evil  boui  I 
resolved  to  go^  that  I  might  learn  how  knotty  |iainu 
were  tp  be  mscussed,  and  tmth  distinguished  ikvm 
error. 

'  Accordingly,  on  the  next  club  night  I  mingled 
with  the  multitude  that  was  assembled  in  this  sc&ool 
of  folly  and  infidelity:  I  was  at  &st  disgusted  at  the 
g^ross  Ignorance  <^  some,  and  shocked  at  the  horrid 
blas^^emy  of  others;  but  curiosity  prevailed,  and  my 
sensibility  by  degrees  wore  cff.  I  found  that  almost 
every  sp^iker  had  a  different  opinion,  which  some  of 
them  supported  by  arguments,  that  to  me,  who  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  disputation,  appeared  to 
hold  opposite  probabilities  in  exact  equipoise ;  so  that 
instead  of  being  con6rmed  in  any  principle,  I  was 
divested  of  all ;  the  perplexity  of  my  mind  was  in- 
creased, and  I  contracted  such  a  h^it  of  question- 
ing whatever  offered  itself  to  my  imagination,  that  I 
almost  doubted  of  my  own  existence. 

*  In  proportion  as  I  was  less  assured  in  my  prin- 
cif^es,  I  was  less  circumspect  in  my  conduct :  but 
such  was  stiU  the  fierce  of  education,  that  any  gross 
violence  offered  to  that  which  I  had  held  sacred,  and 
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every  act  which  I  bad  been  used  to  regard  as  incur- 
ring the  forfeiture  of  the  Divine  favour,  stung  me 
wiUi  remorse.  I  was  indeed  still  restrained  from  fla- 
gitious immorality  by  the  power  of  habit :  but  this 
power  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  natural 
propensity  to  ill  gradually  took  place ;  as  the  motion 
that  is  communicated  to  a  ball  which  is  struck  up 
into  the  air,  becomes  every  moment  less  and  less,  till 
at  length  it  recoils  by  its  own  weight. 

*  Fear  and  hope,  the  great  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion, had  now  lost  their  principal  objects,  as  I  doubted 
whether  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment  was 
not  all  that  I  could  secure ;  my  power  to  resist  temp- 
tation diminished  with  my  dependance  upon  the  grace 
of  God,  and  regard  to  the  sanction  of  his  law ;  and  I 
was  first  seduced  by  a  prostitute  in  my  return  from 
a  declamation  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the 
strength  of  the  moral  sense. 

*  I  began  now  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  sen- 
suality, and  the  gratification  of  appetite  terminated 
my  prospects  of  felicity :  that  peace  of  mind,  which 
is  the  sunshine  of  the  soul,  was  exchanged  for  the 
gloom  of  doubt,  and  the  storm  of  passion  ;  and  ray 
confidence  in  God  and  hope  of  everlasting  joy,  for 
sudden  terrors  and  vain  wishes,  the  loathings  of  sa- 
tiety and  the  anguish  of  disappointment. 

'  I  was  indeed  impatient  under  this  fluctuation  of 
opinion,  and  therefore  I  applied  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  club,  and  deemed  a 
profound  plulosopher,  to  assist  the  labours  of  my 
own  mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  relieve 
me  from  distraction  by  removing  my  doubts :  but 
this  gentleman,  instead  of  administering  relief,  la- 
mented the  prejudice  of  education,  which  he  said 
hindered  me  from  yielding  without  reserve  to  the 
force  of  truth,  and  might  perhaps  always  keep  my 
mind  anxious,  though   my  judgment   should  be 


■  oonvinced.  But  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
I:du3  deplorable  evil,  he  recammended  to  me  the 
L  works  of  Chubb,  Morgan,  and  oiaoy  othets,  which  1 
procured,  and  read  with  great  eagerness;  and  thou^ 
I  was  not  at  last  a  sound  deist,  yet  I  perceived  with 
some  pleasure  that  my  stock  of  polemic  knowledge 
was  greatly  increased ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  an 
auditor,  I  commenced  a  speaker  at  the  club ;  and 
though  to  stand  up  and  babble  to  a  crowd  in  an 
alebouBe,  till  silence  is  commanded  by  the  stroke  of 
a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint  the 
human  mind,  yet  I  was  much  elevated  by  my  new 
dietiDction,  and  pli;ased  with  the  deference  that  was 
paid  to  my  judgment.  I  sometimes,  indeed,  re- 
flected, that  I  was  propagating  opinions  by  which  I 
bad  myself  become  vicious  and  wretched ;  but  it 
immediately  occurred,  that  though  my  conduct  waa 
ohasged,  it  could  not  be  proved  that  my  virtue  was 
less ;  because  many  things,  which  I  avoided  as  vi< 
ciouB  upon  my  old  principles,  were  innocent  upon  my 
new.  I  therefore  went  on  in  my  career,  and  was 
perpetually  racking  my  invention  lor  new  topics  and 
illustrations ;  and  among  other  expedients,  as  well 
to  advance  my  reputation,  as  to  quiet  my  conscience, 
and  deliver  me  from  tlie  torment  of  remorse,  I 
thought  of  the  following  : 

'  Having  learned  that  all  error  is  innocent,  because 
it  is  involuntary,  I  concluded,  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  to  quiet  the  mind  than  to  prove  that 
all  vice  was  error.  I  therefote  formed  the  following 
arguments :  "  No  man  becomes  vicious,  but  from  a 
beUef  that  vice  will  confer  happiness:  he  may,  in- 
deed, have  been  told  the  contrary ;  but  implicit 
failh  is  not  required  of  reasonable  beings ;  therefore 
SB  every  man  ought  to  seek  hap[Mness,  every  man 
may  lawfully  make  the  experiment:  if  he  is  disap- 
Minted,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  intend  that  which 
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has  happened ;  so  that  every  vice  is  an  error ;  and 
therefore  no  vice  vrill  be  punished." 

*  I  communicated  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  my 
friend  the  philosopher,  who,  instead  of  detecting  the 
difference  between  ignorance  and  perverseness,  or 
stating  the  Hmitations  within  which  we  are  bound  to 
seek  our  own  happiness,  applauded  the  acuteness  of 
my  penetration,  and  the  force  of  my  reasoning.  I 
was  impatient  to  display  so  novel  and  important  a 
discovery  to  the  club,  and  the  attention  that  it  drew 
upon  me  gratified  my  ambition  to  the  utmost  of  my 
expectation.  I  had  indeed  some  opponents ;  but 
they  were  so  little  skilled  in  argumentation,  and  so 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  that  it  only  rendered  my 
conquest  more  signal  and  important ;  for  the  chair- 
man summed  up  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with 
so  exact  and  scrupulous  an  impar1;iality,  that  as  I 
appeared  not  to  have  been  confuted,  those  who 
could  not  discover  the  weakness  of  my  antagonists, 
thought  that  to  confute  me  was  impossible  ;  my  so- 
phistry was  taken  for  demonstration,  and  the  num- 
ber of  proselytes  was  incredible.  The  assembly  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  clerks  and  apprentices,  young  per- 
sons who  had  received  a  religious,  though  not  a 
liberal,  education ;  for  those  who  were  totally  igno- 
rant, or  wholly  abandoned,  troubled  not  themselves 
with  such  disputations  as  were  carried  on  at  our 
club :  and  these  unhappy  boys,  the  impetuosity  of 
whose  passions  was  restrained  chiefly  by  fear,  as 
virtue  had  not  yet  become  a  habit,  were  glad  to  have 
the  shackles  struck  off  which  they  were  told  priest- 
craft had  put  on. 

^  But  however  I  might  satisfy  others,  I  was  not 
yet  satisfied  myself;  my  torment  returned,  and  new 
opiates  became  necessary:  they  were  not  indeed 
easily  to  be  found ;  but  such  was  my  good  fortune, 
that  an  illiterate  mechanic  afforded  me  a  most  sea-. 
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sonable  relief,  ^^  by  discussing  the  important  ques- 
tion, and  •demonstrating  that  the  soul  was  not  nor 
conld  beinmiortal."  I  was,  indeed,  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, without  the  severest  scrutiny,  what  I  now  be- 
gan secretly  to  wish ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  my 
mind,  that  I  was  wiUing  to  give  up  the  hope  of  ever- 
lasting happiness,  to  be  delivered  from  the  dread  of 
perpetual  misery;  and  as  I  thought  of  dying  as  a  re- 
mote event,  the  apprehension  of  losing  my  existence 
with  my  life,  did  not  much  interrupt  the  pleasures  of 
the  bagnio  and  the  tavern. 

*  They  were,  however,  interrupted  by  another 
cause ;  for  I  contracted  a  distemper,  which  alarmed 
and  terrified  me,  in  proportion  as  its  progress  was 
swift,  and  its  consequences  were  dreadful.  In  this 
distress  I  applied  to  a  young  surgeon,  who  was  a 
speaker  at  toe  club,  and  gained  ai  genteel  subsistence 
:l:^  keeping  it  in  repair;  he  treated  my  complaint  as 
a  trifle;  and  to  prevent  any  serious  reflections  in 
this  interval  of  pain  and  solitude,  he  rallied  the 
deplorable  length  of  my  countenance,  and  exhorted 
me  to  behave  like  a  man. 

*  My  pride,  rather  than  my  fear,  made  me  very 
solicitous  to  conceal  this  disorder  from  my  cousin ; 
but  he  soon  discovered  it  rather  with  pleasure  than 
anger,  as  it  completed  his  triumph,  and  afforded  him 
a  new  subject  of  raillery  and  merriment.  By  the 
spiritual  and  corporeal  assistance  of  my  surgeon,  I 
-was  at  length  restored  to  my  health,  with  the  same 
dissolute  morals,  and  a  resolution  to  pursue  my 
pleasures  with  more  caution ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
hiring  a  prostitute,  I  now  endeavoured  to  seduce 
the  virgin,  and  corrupt  the  wife.' 
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Adnumet,  et  magn^  testatur  roce  per  umbras : 

Disci te  jagtifiani  monilii  et  non  temnere  Divos. — Virg. 

£v'n  yet  his  voice  from  hell's  dread  shades  we  hear — 
*  Bewaile,  learn  justice,  ^nd  the  Gods  revere.* 

*  In  these  attempts,  my  new  principles  afforded  mt 
gr^at  asaicitaDce :  for  I  found  that  those  whom  I 
could  conyett,  I  could  easily  debauch ;  and  that  to 
coBvert  many,  nothing  inore  was  necessary  than  to 
adraace  my  principles,  and  allege  something  in  da- 
feace  of  them,  by  which  I  appeared  to  be  convinced 
snyself :  for  not  being  al^e  to  dispute,  they  thought 
that  the  argument  which  had  convinced  me,  would, 
if  they  could  understand  it,  convince  them :  so  that 
by  yielding  an  implicit  assent,  tJiey  at  once  paid  a 
compliment  to  their  own  judgments,  and  smoothed 
the  way  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite. 

*  While  I  was  thus  gratifying  every  inordinante 
desire,  and  passing  from  one  degree  of  guilt  to  an- 
other, my  cousin  determined  to  take  his  daughter, 
who  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year,  from  school : 
BJkd  as  he  intended  to  mske  her  mistress  of  his  family, 
he  quittied  his  chambers,  and  took  a  house. 

'  This-  young  lady  I  had  frequently  seen,  and  al- 
ways adzttired;  she  was  therefore  no  sooner  come 
home,  than  I  endeavoured  to  recomn^nd  myself  by 
a  thousand  assiduities,  and  rejoiced  in  the  many  op- 
portunities that  were  afforded  me  to  entertain  her 
alone ;  and  perceived  that  she  was  not  displeased 
with  my  company,  nor  insensible  to  my  complai- 
sance. 

*  My  cousin,  though  he  had  seen  the  effects  of  his 
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doctUDents  of  infidelity  in  the  corruption  of  my  mo- 
rals, yet  could  iK>t  forbear  to  sneer  at  religion  in  the 
pfesenoe  of  his  daughter;  a  practice  in  which  I  now 
ihrays  coneurred,as  it  facilitated  the  execution  of  a 
design  that  I  had  formed  of  rendering  her  subser- 
vient to  ttxj  pleasures.     I  might  indeed  have  mar- 
riad  her,  and  perhaps  my  cousin  secretly  intended 
(bat  I  skonld :  but  I  knew  women  too  well  to  think 
that  marriage  would  confine  my  wishes  to  a  single 
(Aject;  and  I  was  utterly  averse  to  a  state,  in  which 
tbe  j^^asiire  of  variety  must  be  sacrificed  to  domes- 
tic <ftiiety  or  domestic  quiet  to  the  pleasure  of  va- 
ifety }  for  I  neither  imagined  that  I  could  long  in- 
didge  myself  in  an  unlawful  familiarity  with  many 
iTMMtiy  before  it  would  by  some  accident  be  disco- 
vered to  my  wife ;  nor  that  she  would  be  so  very 
eomrteefofr  <Mr  philosophical,  as  to  suffer  this  indul- 
gence ti^out  expostulation  and  clamour ;  and  be- 
MeHf  I  had  no  likimg  to  a  brood  of  children,  whose 
waUti  Iremild  Mon  become  importunate,  and  whose 
ehdm  to  my  md«istry  and  frugality  would  be  univer- 
saliy  acknowledged ;  though  the  offspring  of  a  mis- 
ttess  might  be  abandoned  to  beggary,  without  breach 
of  the  law,  or  offence  to  society. 

*  The  young  lady,  on  the  contrary,  as  she  per- 
oeived  ^at  my  addresses  exceeded  common  civili- 
ties, did  not  question  that  my  view  was  to  obtain  her 
lor  a  wife ;  and  I  couid  discern  that  she  often  ex- 
pected such  a  declaration,  and  seemed  disappointed 
that  I  had  not  yet  proposed  an  applicaftion  to  he^ 
father:  but  imagining,  I  suppose,  that  these  circum- 
stances-were only  delayed  till  the  fittest  opportu- 
fiity,  she  did  not  scruple  to  admit  all  the  freedoms 
'Aat  were  consistent  with  modesty ;  and  I  drew  every 
day  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  design,  by 
inseBsible  approaches,  without  alarming  her  fear,  or 
confirming  her  hopes. 

XXIII.  I 
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*  I  knew  that  only  two  things  were  necessary ;  her 
passions  were  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  motives  from 
which  they  were  to  be  suppressed,  removed.  I  was 
therefore  perpetually  insinuating,  that  nothing  which 
was  natural  could  be  ill ;  I  complained  of  the  impo- 
sitions and  restraints  of  priestcraft  and  superstition : 
and,  as  if  these  hints  were  casual  and  accidental,.! 
would  immediately  afterward  sing  a  tender  song,  re- 
peat some  seducing  verses,  or  read  a  novel. 

*  But  henceforward,  let  never  insulted  beauty  ad- 
mit a  second  time  into  her  presence  the  wretch  who 
has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  substir 
tute  other  aids  to  human  frailty, ,  for  that  "  love  of 
God  which  is  better  than  life,"  and  that  fear  "  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom:"  for  whoever  makes 
such  an  attempt,  intends  to  betray;  the  contrary 
conduct  being  without  question^the  interest  of  every 
one  whose  intentions  are  good,  because  even  thos^ 
who  profanely  deny  religion  to  be  of  Pivine.  origin, 
do  yet  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  political  institution 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  band  of  society,  and 
to  keep  out  the  ravager,  by  intrenching  innocence 
and  arming  virtue.  To  oppose  these  corrupters  by 
argument  rather  than  contempt,  is  to  parley  with  a 
murderer,  who  may  be  excluded  by  shutting  a  door. 

'  My  cousin's  daughter  used  frequently  to  dispute 
with  me,  and  these  disputes  always  favoured  the 
execution  of  my  project:  though,  lest  I  should  alarm 
her  too  much,  I  often  affected  to  appear  half  in  jest; 
and  when  I  ventured  to  take  any  liberty,  by  which 
the  bounds  ofmodesty  was  somewhat  invaded,  I  sud- 
denly  desisted  with  an  air  of  easy  negligence  ;  and 
as  the  attempt  was  not  pursued,  and  nothing  farther 
seemed  to  be  intended  than  was  done,  it  was  regard- 
ed but  as  waggery,  and  punished  only  with  a  slap  or 
a  frpwn.  Thus  she  became  familiar  with  infidelity 
and  indecency  by  degrees. 
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'  I  once  subtlly  engaged  her  in  a  debate,  whether 
the  gratification  of  natural  appetites  was  in  itself  in- 
nocent, and  whether,  if  so,  the  want  of  external  cere- 
mony could  in  any  case  render  it  crimioal.     I  in- 
fflsted  that  virtue  and  vice  were  not  influenced  by  ex- 
tmal  ceremonies,  nor  founded  upon  human  laws, 
which  were  arbitrary,  temporary,  and  local :  and  that 
as  a  young  lady's  shutting  herself  up  in  a  nunnery 
vais  still  evil,  though  enjoined  by  such  laws ;  so  the 
transmitting  her  beauty  to  posterity  was  still  good, 
though  under  certain  circumstances  it  had  by  such 
laws  been  forbidden.    This  she  affected  utterly  to 
deny,  and  I  proposed  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  ber  papa,  without  informing  him  of  our 
debate,  and  that  it  should  be  determined  by  his  opi- 
nion :  a  proposal  to  which  she  readily  agreed.     I 
immediately  adverted  to  other  subjects,  as  if  I  had 
no  interest  in  the  issue  of  our  debate ;  but  I  could 
perceive  that  it  sunk  deep  into  her  mind,  and  that 
she  continued  more  thoughtful  than  usual. 

*  I  did  not,  however,  fail  to  introduce  a  suitable 
topic  of  discourse  the  next  time  my  cousin  was  pre- 
sent, and  having  stated  the  question  in  general  terms, 
he  gave  it  in  my  favour,  without  suspecting  that  he 
was  judge  in  his  own  cause  :  and  tlie  next  time  I 
was  alone  with  his  daughter,  without  mentioning  his 
decision,  I  renewed  my  familiarity,  I  found  her  re- 
sistance less  resolute,  pursued  my  advantage,  and 
completed  her  ruin. 

'  Within  a  few  months  she  perceived  that  she  was 
with  child  ;  a  circumstance  that  she  communicated 
to  me  with  expressions  of  the  most  piercing  distress  : 
but  instead  of  consenting  to  marry  her,  to  which  she 
bad  often  urged  me  with  all  the  little  arts  of  persua- 
sion that  she  could  practise,  I  made  light  of  the  af- 
fair, chid  her  for  being  so  much  alarmed  at  so  trivial 
an  accident,  and  proposed  a  medicine  which  I  told 
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her  would  effectually  prevent  the  discovery  of  our 
intercourse,  by  destroying  the  effect  of  it  before  it 
could  appear.  At  this  proposition  she  fainted,  aoA 
when  she  recovered,  opposed  it'  with  terror  and  ten 
gret,  with  tear$»  trembling,  and  entreaty :  but  I  con- 
tinued Inflexible,  and  at  length  either  removed  or 
overruled  her  scruples,  by  the  same  arguments  tiiat 
had  at  first  seduced  her  to  guilt. 

*  The  Icmg  vacation  was  now  commenced,  and  my 
clerkship  was  just  expired :  I  therefore  proposed  to 
Q^y  cousin  that  we  i^ould  aU  make  a  visit  to  my 
&ther,  hoping  that  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  would 
favour  my  purpose,  by  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
medicine^  and  accounting  for  an  indisposition  wMdi 
it  might  be  supposed  to  cause. 

'  The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cousin's 
concurrence  being  obtained,  it  was  immediately  pal: 
in  execution.  I  applied  to  my  old  friend  the  (»iib 
surgeon,  to  whom  I  made  no  secret  of  such  affairs, 
and  he  immediately  furbished  me  with  medicaments, 
which  he  assured  me  would  answer  my  purpose ;  but 
either  by  a  mistake  in  the  preparation,  or  in  the  quap* 
tity,  they  produced  a  disorder,  which,  soon  after  the 
dear  injured  unhappy  girl  arrived  at  her  journey's 
end,  terminated  in  her  death. 

'  My  confusion  and  remorse  at  this  event  are  not 
to  be  expressed,  but  confusion  and  remorse  were  sud« 
denly  turned  into  astonishment  and  terror :  for  she 
was  scarce  dead  before  I  was  taken  into  custody^ 
upon  suspicion  of  murder.  Her  father  had  deposed, 
that  just  before  she  died,  she  desired  to  speak  to  him 
in  private  ;  and  that  then,  taking  his  hand,  and  en- 
tri^ating  his  forgiveness,  she  told  him  that  she  was 
with  child  by  me,  and  that  I  had  poisoned  her,  under 
pretence  of  preservbg  her  reputation. 

*  Whether  she  made  this  declaration,  or  only  coa* 
fessed  the  truths  and  her  father  to  revenge  the  injury 
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bad  forged  the  rest,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but  the 
coroner  having  been  summoned,  the  body  viewed, 
and  found  to  have  been  pregnant,  with  many  marks 
of  a  violent  and  uncommon  disorder,  a  verdict  of 
wiUul  murder  was  brought  in  against  me,  and  I  was 
committed  to  the  county-jail. 

*  As  the  judges  were  then  upon  the  circuit  I  was 
within  less  uian  a  fortnight  convicted  and  condemned 
by  the  zeal  of  the  jury,  whose  passions  had  been  so 
greatly  inflamed-  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime  with 
which  I  had  been  charged,  that  they  were  rather 
willing  that  I  should  suffer  being  innocent,  than  that 
I  should  escape  being  guilty;  but  it  appearing  to  the 
lodge  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  murder  was  not 
■tended,  he  reprieved  me  before  he  left  the  town. 

*  I  might  now  have  redeemed  the  time,  and, 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  my  folly  and  my  guilt,  might 
have  made  some  reparation  to  mankind  for  the  in- 
jury which  I  had  done  to  society  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  rekindle  pome  spark  of  hope  in  my  own  breast, 
by  repentance  and  devotion.  But  alas!  in  the  first 
transports  of  my  mind,  upon  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected a  calamity,  the  fear  of  death  yielded  to  the 
fear  of  infamy,  and  I  swallowed  poison  :  the  excess 
of  my  desperation  hindered  its  immediate  effect;  for 
as  I  took  too  much,  great  part  of  it  was  thrown  up, 
and  only  such  a  quantity  remained  behind,  as  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  my  destruction,  and  yet  leave  me 
time  to  contemplate  the  horrors  of  the  gulf  into  which 
I  am  sinking. 

*  In  this  deplorable  situation  I  have  been  visited 
by  the  sureeon  who  was  the  immediate  instrument 
of  my  misfortune,  and  the  philosopher  who  directed 
my  studies ;  but  these  are  friends  who  only  rouse  me 
to  keener  sensibility,  and  inflict  upon  me  more  ex- 
quisite torment.  They  reproach  me  with  folly,  and 
upbraid  me  with  cowardice ;  they  tell  me  too,  that 
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thi^  {bar  of  death  has  made  me  regret  the  errors  ct 
superstition ;  but  what  would  I  now  give  for  those  er» ' 
roneous  hopes,  and  that  credulous  simplicity,  whi<^, 
though  I  have  been  taught  to  despise  them,  would 
sustain  me  in  the  tremendous  hour  that  approaches^ 
and  avert  from  my  last  agony  the  horrors  of  despair  ! 
'  I  have  indeed  a  visitor  of  another  kind^  the  |^ood 
old  man  who  first  taught  me  to  frame  a  prayer,  and 
first  animated  me  witli  the  hope  of  heaven  s  but  he 
can  only  lament  with  me  tiiat  this  hope  will  not  re? 
turn,  and  that  I  can  pray  with  confidence  no  more  f 
he  cannot  by  a  sudden  miracle  re-establi^  the  prin« 
ciples  which  I  have  subverted,  My  mind  is  all  doebt, 
and  terror^  and  confusion  ;  I  know  nothing  but  tluut; 
I  have  rendered  ineffectual  the  clemency  of  say. 
Judge,  that  the  approach  of  death  is  swift  and,  in- 
,  evitaible,*  and  that  either  the  shades  of  everiastiBg; 
night,  or  the  ^ams  of  unquenchable  fire  are  tk 
hand.  My  soul  in  vain  shrinks  backward :  I  grow 
giddy  with  the  thought :  the  next  moment  is  dii^ 
traction !  Farewell.' 

Opsiirous/    i 


t^m^m^^mm 
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Invenbim  medicina  roeum  est*'^^.    Otxd. 
Med Vme  is  mine* — D^toen* 

As  no  man  more  abhors  the  ma^iai  which  affir qm  the 
lawfulness  of  doing  evil  to  produce  good,  th^n  mj" 
self,  I  shall  spare  no  felsehood,  because  it  has  been 
rendered  subservient  to  political  purposes,  nor  eon* 
cur  in  the  decepii^  or  mankind,  though  fer  the 
service  qf  the  slate. 


M9. 
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|<  When  the  public  liberty  has  been  thought  in  to 
-iDuch  daoger,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  expose  life 
ia  its  defence,  we  have  been  told  that  life  is  the  in- 
ferior blessing  ;  that  death  is  more  eligible  tlian 
slavery ;  and  that  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  is 
not  only  abGurd,  but  infamous. 

This,  however,  whether  it  ia  the  rant  of  enthu- 
aiastn,  or  the  iosinuatioii  of  cunning,  contradicts  the 
voice  of  reasou,  and  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind. The  far  greater  part  of  the  human  species  are 
confessed  to  live  in  a  state  of  slavish  subjection;  and 
there  is  EcarcG  any  part  of  theglobe  where  that  which 
an  Englishman  calls  liberty,  is  to  be  found  :  and 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  place  in 
which  the  attat^ment  to  life  is  dissolved,  or  that 
despotism  and  tyrajony  ever  provoked  suicide  to  de- 
populate tlieir  domiflionB.  It  may  be  said,  that 
'  nelches  who  have  never  been  free,  suffer  patiently 
:  they  are  Gtrangers  to  enjoyment ;  but  it 
ut  be  remembered,  that  our  heroes  of  Uberty,  whe- 
r  Bucks  or  Bloods,  or  of  whatever  other  denomi- 
,  wh«a  by  some  creditor  of  slavish  principles 
bey  have  been  locked  up  in  a  prison,  never  yet  pe- 
itioned  to  be  hanB;ed. 

But  though  U>  every  individual,  life  is  of  greater 
value  than  liberty ;  yet  health  and  ease  are  of  greater 
value  than  li£e :  though  jollity  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  the  cdl  of  the  prisoner,  it  never  enters  the 
chambers  of  the  »ck :  over  pain  and  sickness,  the 
sweetness  of  music,  the  sprightliness  of  humour,  and 
the  delicacies  of  luxury,  have  no  power.  Without 
health  life  is  misery  ;  and  death,  as  it  removes  posi- 
tive evil,  is  at  least  a  negative  good.  Among  the 
maay  advantages,  therefore,  which  are  confessed  to 
be  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  the  highest  surely  is  the 
number  of  medicines  that  are  dispensed  in  this  me- 
Ivopolis;    medicines  wliich  infallibly  remove  every 
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disease  by  which  the  value  of  life  is  annihilated,  and 
death  rendered  a  blessing. 

It  has  been  observed  by  naturalists,  that  every 
climate  produces  plants  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
move its  peculiar  diseases ;  and  by  moralists,  that 
good  and  evil  are  universally  distributed  with  an 
equal  hand :  my  subject  affords  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  these  observations  :  for  with- 
out this  extraordinary  interposition  of  medical  power, 
we  should  not  only  be  the  most  loathsome,  debili- 
tated, and  diseased  of  all  mortals.;  but  our  country 
would  soon  become  desolate,  or,  what  is  yet  worse, 
a  province  to  France. 

Of  this  no  doubt  will  remain,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  the  medicines,  from  which  we  are  told  almost 
every  noble  family  in  the  kingdom  has  received  be- 
nefit, are  such  as  invigorate,  cleanse,  and  beau- 
tify ;  for  if  our  nobility  are  impotent,  loathsome, 
and  hideous,  in  what  condition  are  those  who  are 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wet  and  dry,  and  cold 
and  heat,  which  in  this  climate  are  sudden  and  fre- 
quent ?  In  what  condition  are  those  who  sweat  at 
the  furnace,  or  delve  in  the  mine,  who  draw  in  pes- 
tilential fumes  at  every  breath,  and  admit  an  enemy 
to  life  at  every  pore  ?  If  a  being  whose  perspicacity 
could  discover  effects  yet  slumbering  in  their  causes, 
would  perceive  the  future  peers  of  this  realm  corked 
close  in  a  vial,  or  rolled  up  in  a  pill ;  or  if,  while  yet 
more  distant,  they  would  appear  rising  in  the  vapour 
of  an  alembic,  or  agitated  in  the  vortex  of  a  mor- 
tar ;  from  whence  must  we  expect  those  who  should 
hereafter  supply  the  fleet,  the  manufactory,  or  the 
field  ? 

But  the  good  that  would  flow  in  a  thousand 
streams  to  the  commimity  from  these  fountains  of 
health,  and  vigour,  and  beauty,  is  in  some  degree 
intercepted^  by  the  envy  or  U)lly  of  persons  who 
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ftwre  at  a  great  expense  crowded  the  city  with 
hidldiiigs  caUed  hospitals ;  in  which  those  who  have 
been  long  taught  to  mangle  the  dead,  practise  the 
nme  honid  arts  upon  the  living ;  and  where  a  can- 
eer  or  a  gangrene  produce  the  amputation  of  a  limb, 
though  a  cure  for  the  cancer  might  have  been  pur- 
chased in  Fleet-street  for  a  shilling,  and  a  powder 
Aat  instantly  stops  the  progress  of  a  gangrene, 
npon  Tower-hill,  for  oxpence.  In  hospitals  diseases 
are  not  cured,  but  rendered  incurable :  and  though 
of  this  the  public  have  been  often  advertised  by  M. 
Robert  Ratsey,  who  gives  advice  to  the  poor  in  Bil- 
fiter-laae :  yet  hospitals  are  still  filled,  and  new  do- 
Bations  are  made.     Mr.  Ratsey  has  indeed  himself 
eontributed  to  this  evil;  for  he  promises  to  cure 
even  those  who  have  been  thus  rendered  incurable : 
a  resource,  therefore,  is  still  left,  and  the  vulgar  will 
.be  encouraged  to  throw  themselves  into  an  hospital, 
in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  by  reflecting  that 
after  all  they  can  make  the  experiment  which  ought 
to  have  been  their  first  choice. 
-   I  would  not  be  thought  to  dictate  to  the  legisla- 
te; but  I  think  that  all  persons,  especially  this 
gentleman,  should  be  prohibited  from  curing  these 
incurable  patients,  by  act  of  parliament :  though  I 
hope  that  he  will,  after  this  notice,  restrain  the  first 
ardour  of  his  benevolence,  by  reflecting  that  a  con- 
duct which  may  be  mercy  to  one,  will  be  cruelty  to 
many;  and  that  in  his  future  advertisements  this 
dimgerous  promise  will  not  be  repeated. 

TUs  island  has  been  long  famous  for  diseases 
which  are  not  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
and  my  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  has  taken  notice 
of  a  person,  who  in  his  time,  among  other  strange 
maladies,  undertook  to  cure  *  long  sea-voyages  and 
campaigns/  If  I  cannot  acquaint  my  readers  with 
•any  new  disease  that  is  equally  astonishing,  I  can 
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record  a  method  of  cure,  which,  though  it  wa,s  not 
successful,  yet  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  far- 
ther experiments. 

The  minister,  the  overseer,  and  the  churchwarden 
of  a  parish  in  Kent,  after  setting  forth  the  misery  of 
a  young  man  who  was  afflicted  with  a  rupture,  pro- 
ceed to  address  the  public  in  the  following  terms : 
.  *  His  friends  applied  to  several  gentlemen  for  a 
cure,  but  all  proved  ineffectual,  and  wore  a  truss,, 
till  we  sent  him  to  Mr.  Woodward  at  the  King's-^ 
arms,  near  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  several  gentlemen,  in 
the  zeal  of  their  compassion,  not  only  applied  fot 
advice,  but  actually  wore  a  truss  for  this  unfortunate 
youth :  who  would,  notwithstanding^  still  have  con- 
tinued to  languish  in  great  misery,  if  they  had  not 
at  last  sent  him  to  Mr.  Woodward. 
.  After  this  instance  of  generous  compassion  and 
true  public  spirit,  it  will  be  just  to  remark  the  con- 
duct of  persons  who  have  filled  a  much  more  ele- 
vated station,  who  have  been  appointed  the  guardian 
of  the  people,  and  whose  obligation  to  promote  their 
happiness  was  therefore  more  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive, 

I  am  told  that  formerly  a  patent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  dispensing  these  infallible  remedies,  at  a 
less  expense  than  sixty  pounds ;  and  yet  that,  with- 
out a  patent,  counterfeits  are  imposed  upon  the  pub- 
lic, by  which  diseases  are  rendered  more  malignant, 
and  death  precipitated.  I  am,  however,  very  un- 
willing to  believe,  that  the  legislature  ever  refused 
to  permit  others  to  snatch  sickness  and  decrepitude 
from  the  grave,  without  receiving  so  exorbitant  a 
consideration. 

At  present  a  patent  may  be  obtained  for  a  much 
more  reasonable  sum ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  this  tax  upon  health  was  ever  exor- 
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Utant,  as  it  is  now  too  light  to  be  felt;  but  our  ene- 
mks,  if  they  cannot  intercept  the  licence  to  do  good, 
still  labour  to  render  them  ineffectual. 

Tl^ey  insinuate,  that  though  a  patent  is  known  to 
ghre  a  sanction  to  the  medicine,  and  to  be  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  a  certificate  of  its  virtue ;  yet  that, 
for  the  customary  fee,  a  patent  may  be  obtained  to 
dispense  poison :  for  if  the  nostrum  itself  is  a  secret, 
its  qualities  cannot  be  otherwise  known  than  by  its 
effects ;  and  concerning  its  effects  no  inquiry  is  made. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Jesuits,  who  formerly  did 
us  so  much  mischief,  are  still  busy  in  this  kingdom : 
for  who  else  could  propagate  so  invidious  a  reproach 
for  so  destructive  a  purpose  ? 

But  the  web  of  subtilty  is  sometimes  so  extreme- 
ly attenuated,  that  it  is  broken  by  its  own  weight ; 
and  if  these  implacable  enemies  of  our  church  and 
state  had  attempted  less,  they  would  have  effected 
more :  for  who  can  believe,  that  those  names,  which 
should  always  be  read  with  a  sense  of  duty  and 
obligation,  were  ever  prostituted  in  public  adver- 
tisements, for  a  paltry  sum,  to  the  purposes  of 
wretches  who  defraud  the  poor  of  their  money,  and 
the  sick  of  their  life,  by  dispensing  as  remedies, 
drugs  that  are  either  ineffectual  or  pernicious,  and 
precluding,  till  it  is  too  late,  more  effectual  assist- 
ance ?  To  believe  this,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as 
to  doubt,  whether  an  attempt  was  made  to  cure  Mr. 
Woodward's  patient,  by  applying  trusses  to  the 
abdomen  of  his  friends,  after  it  has  been  so  often  and 
so  publicly  asserted,  in  an  advertisement,  signed  by 
persons  of  unquestionable  veracity:  persons  who 
were  probably  among  the  number  of  those  by  whom 
trusses  were  worn,  and  might  first  think  of  applying 
to  Mr.  Woodward,  upon  perceiving  that  a  remedy 
which  was  so  troublesome  to  them,  produced  no  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  patient.     For  my  own  part,  I 
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never  hear  the  cavils  of  sophistry  with  patienoe; 
but  when  they  are  used  to  bring  calamity  upon  waj 
country,  my  indignation  knows  no  bounds.  Let  mk 
unite  against  the  arts  as  well  as  the  power  of  Our 
enemies,  and  continue  to  improve  all  the  advantages 
of  our  constitution  and  our  climate ;  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  secure  health,  v^our,  and  longevity,  from 
which  the  wreath  of  glory  and  the  treasures  of  opu-» 
lence  derive  all  their  value. 
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Orfftior  et  pulchro  veniens  m  corpore  virtus. — Vmo. 
Move  lovely  vh'f  ue,  m  a  lovely  form. 

I  HAVE  observed  hi  a  former  paper,  that  the  relation 
of  events  is  a  species  of  writing  which  affords  mofe 
general  entertainment  than  any  other ;  and  to  afiTotd 
entertainment  appears  to  have  been  oft6u  the  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  only  design  of  those  to  whom  events 
have  been  related. 

It  must,  iadeed,  be  confessed,  that  when  truths , 
are  to  be  recorded,  little  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
wrker ;  a  few  pages  of  the  book  of  nature  or  of 
providence  are  be^[>re  him;  and  if  he  transcribes 
with  fidelity,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  in  this  frag- 
ment good  and  evil  do  not  appear  to  be  always  dis- 
tributed as  reward  and  punisbment 

But  it  is  justly  expected  of  the  writer  of  fiction, 
who  has  unbounded  liberty  to  select,  to  vary  and  to 
complicate,  that  his  plan  should  be  complete,  that  he 
should  principally  consider  the  moral  tendency  of 
his  work,  and  that  when  he  relates  events  he  should 
teach  virtue. 
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The  relation  of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture, 
wkea  vieums  actions  produce  misery,  and  vicious 
characters  incor  contempt ;  when  the  combat  of  vir- 
te  is  rewarded  with  honour,  and  her  suiTerings  ter- 
iniate  in  felicity ;  but  though  this  method  of  in* 
itiaetion  has  been  often  recommended,  yet  I  think 
•ooe  of  ks  peculiar  advantages  have  been  still  over- 
looked, and  for  that  reason  not  always  secured. 

Facts  are  eas^y  comprehended  by  every  under- 
itanding :  and  their  dependanoe  and  influence  upon 
escfa  other  are  discovered  by  those,  who  would  soon 
be  bewildered  in  a  series  of  loigical  deductions :  they 
ix  that  volatilil^  which  would  break  away  from  ra* 
tiocinatioK;  and  the  precept  becomes  more  forcible 
aad  striking  as  it  b  connected  with  example.     Pre- 
eept  gains  only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and 
compels  an  assent  which  judgment  frequently  yields 
with  reluctance,  even  when  delay  is  impossible  :  but 
by  exaoiple  the  passions  are  roused ;  we  approve,  we 
emulate,  and  we  honour  or  love ;  we  detest,  we  de- 
spse,  and  we  condemn,  as  fit  o^ects  are  succes- 
sive held  up  to  the  mind  :  the  a£fections  are,  as  it 
were,  drawn  out  into  the  field :  they  learn  their  ex- 
erobe  in  a  mock  fight,  and  are  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice of  virtue. 

Facts,  as  they  are  most  perfectly  aod  easily  com- 
pfehended,  and  as  tifiey  are  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  the  passioin,  are  tenaciously  remembered,  though 
the  teiVM  in  which  they  are  delivered  are  presently 
forgotten ;  md  for  this  reason  the  instruction  that 
resshs  from  facts  is  more  easily  propagated :  many 
caa  repeat  a  story,  who  would  not  have  understood 
a  declamation ;  and  though  the  expression  will  be 
varied  as  ofben  as  it  is  told,  yet  the  moral  which  it 
was  intended  to  teach  will  remain  the  same. 

But  these  advantages  have  not  been  always  se- 
eared  by  those  who  have  professed  '  to  make  a  story 
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the  vehicle  of  instruction/  and  to  *  surprise  levity 
into  knowledge  by  a  show  of  entertainment ;'  for  in- 
stead of  including  instruction  in  the  events  them- 
selves, they  have  made  use  of  events  only  to  intro- 
duce declamation  and  argument.  If  the  events  ex- 
cite curiosity,  all  the  fine  reflections  which  ^re  said 
to  be  interspersed,  are  passed  over;  if  the  events  do 
not  excite  curiosity,  the  whole  is  rejected  together, 
not  only  with  disgust  and  disappointment,  but  indig- 
nation, as  having  alluted  by  a  false  promise,  and 
engaged  in  a  vain  pursuit.  These  pieces,  if  they  are 
read  as  a  task  by  those  for  whose  instruction  they 
are  intended,  can  produce  none  of  the  eflFects  for 
which  they  were  written ;  because  the  instruction 
will  not  be  necessarily  remembered  with  the  facts ; 
and  because  the  story  is  so  far  from  recommending 
the  moraly  that  the  moral  is  detested  as  interrupting 
the  story.  Nor  are  those  who  voluntarily  read  for 
instruction,  less  disappointed  than  those  who  seek 
only  entertainment ;  for  he  that  is  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  is  disgusted  when  he  is  stopped 
by  the  intervention  of  a  trivial  incident  or  a  forced 
compliment,  when  a  new  personage  is  introduced, 
or  a  lover  takes  occasion  to  admire  the  sagacity  of  a 
mistress. 

But  many  writers  who  have  avoided  this  error, 
and  interwoven  precept  with  event,  though  they  in- 
tended a  moral  lecture,  have  yet  defeated  their  own 
purpose,  by  taking  from  virtue  every  accidental  ex- 
cellence, and  decorating  vice  with  the  spoils. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  could  be  alleged  in 
defence  of  this  perverse  distribution  of  graces  and 
defects,  but  a  design  to  shew  that  virtue  alone  is 
sufficient  to  confer  honour  upon  the  lowest  character, 
and  that  without  it  nothing  can  preserve  the  highest 
from  contempt;  and  that  those  excellences  which 
we  can  acquire  by  our  own  efforts,  are  of  more  mo- 
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ment  than  those  which  are  the  gift  of  nature :  hut 
in  this  design,  no  writer,  of  whatever  ahilities,  can 
succeed. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  though  not  without 
wonder,  that  almost  every  man  is  more  jealous  of 
his  natural  than  his  moral  qualities;  and  resents 
with  more  bitterness  a  satire  upon  his  abilities  than 
his  practice :  the  fact  is  unquestionably  true ;  and 
perhaps  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  if  it  be 
considered,  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity, 
and  moral  of  choice ;  the  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  is 
true,  must  be  suffered  without  hope,  but  that  of  im- 
morality may  at  any  time  be  obviated  by  removing 
the  cause. 

But  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  appears  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  that  the  want  of  vir- 
tue does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want  of 
parts ;  and  that  many  vices  are  thought  to  be  rather 
nonourable  than  infamous,  merely  because  they  im- 
ply some  natural  excellence,  some  superiority  which 
cannot  be  acquired  by  those  who  want  it,  but  to 
which  those  who  have  it  believe  they  can  add  all 
that  others  possess,  whenever  they  shall  think  fit  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Florio,  after  having  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  at  Westminster,  and  spent  three  years  at 
the  university,  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  at  his 
return  obtained  a  place  at  court.  Florio's  imagina- 
tion is  sprightly,  and  his  judgment  strong:  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  polite  literature, 
and  travel  has  polished  the  sound  scholar  into  the 
fine  gentleman:  his  person  is  graceful,  and  his  man- 
ner polite ;  he  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his 

dress;  and  he  is  thought  to  dance  a  minuet,  and 

understand  the  small  sword  better  than  any  other 
.  man  in  the  kingdom.     Among  the  ladies  Florio  has 

made   many  conquests;   and  has  challenged  and 
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killed  in  a  duel  an  officer,  who  upbraided  him  with 
the  breach  of  a  promise  of  marriage,  confirmed  bj 
an  oath,  to  a  young  beauty  whom  he  kept  in  great 
splendour  as  a  mistress ;  his  conversation  is  admired 
by  all  who  can  relish  sterling  wit  and  true  humour ; 
every  private  company  brightens  when  he  enters, 
and  every  public  assembly  becomes  more  splendid 
by  his  presence :  Florio  is  also  liberal  to  profusion ; 
and  is  not,  therefore,  inquisitive  about  the  merit  of 
those  upon  whom  he  lavishes  his  bounty. 

Benevolus  has  also  had  a  Uberal  education :  he 
learned  the  languages  at  Merchant  Taylors',  and 
went  from  thence  to  the  university,  where  his  appli- 
cation was  greater  than  Florio's,  but  the  knowledge 
that  he  acquired  was  less ;  as  his  apprehension  is 
slow,  and  his  industry  indefatigable,  he  remembers 
more  than  he  understands ;  he  has  no  taste  either 
for  poetry  or  music ;  mirth  never  smiled  at  a  salij 
of  his  imagination,  nor  did  doubt  ever  appeal  to  his 
judgment :  his  person,  though  it  is  not  deformed,  is 
inelegant ;  his  dress  is  not  slovenly,  but  awkwardly 
neat;  and  his  manner  is  rather  formal  than  rude ;  he 
is  the  jest  of  an  assembly,  and  the  aversion  of  ladies; 
but  he  is  remarkable  for  the  most  uniform  virtue 
and  unaffected  piety  :  he  is  a  faithful  friend,  and  a 
kind  master ;  and  so  compassionate,  that  he  will  not 
suffer  even  the  snails  that  eat  his  fruit  to  be  de^^ 
stroyed ;  he  lays  out  annually  near  half  his  income 
in  gratuities,  not  to  support  the  idle,  but  to  encoui> 
rage  the  industrious ;  yet  there  is  rather  the  appear«- 
ance  of  parsimony  than  profusion  in  his  temper ; 
and  he  is  so  timorous,  that  he  will  turn  pale  at  iha 
report  of  a  musket. 

Which  of  these  two  characters  wouldst  thou  choose 
for  thy  own  ?  whom  dost  thou  most  honour,  and  to 
whom  hast  thou  paid  the  tribute  of  involuntary 
praise?   Thy  heart  has  already  answered  with  spon- 
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taneons  fidelity  in  favonr  of  Florio.  Florio  thoa  hast 
not  considered  as  a  scoundrel,  who  by  pesjuiy  :ukd 
mmder  has  deserved  the  pillory  and  the  gibbet ;  as 
ft  wretch  who  has  stooped  to  the  lowest  fraud  for  the 
tikst  purpose  ;  who  is  continually  insnarin::  the  in- 
nocent and  the  weak ;  who  conceals  the  rjin  that 
lie  brings  by  a  lie,  and  the  lie  by  an  oath ;  aiid  who 
baving  once  already  justified  a  sworn  fals<:ho:d  at 
die  expense  of  hfe,  is  ready  a^:ain  to  lie  and  to  kill, 
with  the  same  aggravation  aod  in  the  sinie  c^use. 

Neither  didst  thoa  view  Benevolas.  as  harin^  me- 
rited the  divine  eulogium  bestowed  upon  him  •  who 
was  faithful  over  a  few  things  ;*  as  employing  life  in 
the  diffusion  of  happiness,  with  the  joy  of  angels, 
aod  in  imitation  of  God. 

Surely,  if  it  is  true  that 

Vioe  to  be  hated  needs  bat  to  be  seea^ — Fcpc 

die  should  not  be  hidden  with  the  ornaments,  and 
disguised  in  the  apparel,  which  in  the  general  esti- 
mation belong  to  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  the  principal  labour  of  moral  writers,  especially 
of  those  who  would  instruct  by  fiction,  the  power  of 
which  is  not  less  to  do  evil  than  £:ood,  to  remove  the 
bias  which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural 
than  moral  endowments ;  and  to  represent  vice  with 
such  circumstances  of  contempt  and  infamv.  that  the 
ideas  may  constantly  recur  together.  An^  it  should 
be  always  remembered,  that  the  fear  of  immediate 
contempt  is  frequently  stronger  than  any  other  mo- 
tive :  how  many  have,  even  in  their  own  opinion,  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  blasphemy,  rather  than  the  sneer 
of  an  infidel,  or  the  ridicule  of  a  club  ?  and  how 
many  have  rushed  not  only  to  the  brink  of  the  grave 
but  of  heU,  to  avoid  the  scorn,  with  which  the  foolish 
and  the  profligate  regard  those  who  have  refused  a 
challenge  ? 
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Let  it,  therefore,  be  the  uQited  effort  of  geoius 
and  learning,  to  deter  from  guilt  by  the  dread  of 
shame ;  and  let  the  time  past  suffice  to  have  SQ.ved 
from  contempt,  those  vices  which  contempt  only  can 
suppress. 
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Scopulis  surdior  Icari 

Voces  audit Hor.^ 

-He  hears  no  more 


Than  rocks,  when  winds  and  waters  roar. — Creech. 

Perhaps  few  undertakings  require  attention  to  a 
greater  variety  of  circumstances,  or  include  more 
complicated  labour,  than  that  of  a  writer  who  ad- 
dresses the  public  iu  a  periodical  paper,  and  invites 
persons  of  every  station,  capacity,  disposition,  and 
employment,  to  spend,  in  reading  bis  lucubrations, 
some  of  those  golden  moments  which  they  set  apart 
from  toil  and  soUcitude. 

He  who  writes  to  assist  the  student,  of  whatever 
class,  has  a  much  easier  task  and  greater  probability 
of  success ;  for  the  attention  of  industry  is  surely 
more  easily  fixed  than  that  of  idleness :  and  he  who 
teaches  any  science  or  art,  by  which  wealth  and 
honour  may  be  acquired,  is  more  likely  to  be  heard, 
than  he  who  only  solicits  a  change  of  amusement, 
and  proposes  an  experiment  which  cannot  be  made 
without  danger  of  disappointment. 

The  author  who  hopes  to  pl^se  the  public,  or  to 
use  a  more  fashionable  phrase,  the  town,  without  gra- 
tifyiskg  its  vices,  should  not  only  be  able  to  exhibit 
familiar  objects  in  a  new  light,  to  display  truths  that 
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are  not  generally  known,  and  break  up  new  veins 
in  the  nines  of  literature ;  he  must  have  skill  to  select 
mch  objects  as  the  town  is  willing  to  regard,  such 
truths  as  excite  its  curiosity,  and  such  knowledge  as 
it  is  solicitous  to  acquire. 

But  the  speculative  and  recluse  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  business  and  the  entertainment  of  otli^rs 
are  not  the  same  with  their  own ;  and  are  often  sur. 
prised  and  di9appointed  to  perceive,  that  what  they 
communicate  with  eagerness  and  expectation  of  ap- 
plause, is  heard  with  too  much  indifference  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  wearies  those  whom  it  was  expected 
to  delight  and  instruct. 

Mr.  Geerge  Friendly,  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Ojpford,  became  possessed  of  a  large  estate  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother :  instead,   therefore,  of 

Pf  up  to  London  for  preferment,  he  retired  to  the 
J  seat  In  the  country ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  the 
*  babit  of  study  and  a  strong  relish  for  literature,  he 
eontintted  to  live  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
csoUege;  he  kept  little  company,  had  no  pleasure  in  the 
iports  of  the  field,  and  being  disappointed  in  his  first 
addresses,  would  never  marry. 

His  sister,  die  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  farmed  his 
own  estate,  had  one  son,  whose  name  was  John.  Mr. 
Friendly  directed  that  John  should  be  put  to  a  re- 
pntable  school  in  the  country,  and  promised  to  take 
care  of  his  fortune^  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen, 
his  unc^  declared  his  intention  to  send  him  to  the 
university;  but  first  desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might 
know  what  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  languages. 
John,  therefore,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  and 
was  received  with  great  affection ;  he  was  found  to 
^ave  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Oreek ;  and  Mr.  Friendly  formed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  determined  to  reward  his 
diligence,  and  encourage  him  to  perseverance. 
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Oue  evening,  therefore,  he  took  him  up  into  ]bis 
study,  and  after  directing  him  to  sit  down,  *  Cousin 
John/  said  he,  *  I  have  some  sentiments  to  commu* 
nicate  to  you,  with  which  I  know  you  will  be  pleased ; 
for  truth,  like  virtue,  is  never  perceived  but  with  de- 
light/ John,  whose  heart  did  not  give  a  full  assent 
to  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  found  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances, which  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  caused 
him  to  draw  in  a  long  breath  through  his  nose,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  grin  of  exquisite  sensibility  to 
scratch  his  head.  *  But  my  observations,  cousin,' 
said  his  uncle,  '  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  a 
purpose  that  I  have  formed,  and  with  which  you  shall 
also  be  acquainted.  Draw  your  chair  a  little  nearer. 
The  passions,  cousin  John,  as  they  are  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  all  pleasure,  should  by  reasonable  beings 
be  also  rendered  subservient  to  a  higher  purpose. 
The  love  of  variety  which  is  found  in  every  breast, 
as  it  produces  much  pleasure,  may  also  produce 
much  knowledge.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
that  are  derived  from  wealth,  is  a  power  to  gratify 
and  improve  this  passion.  The  rich  are  not  confined 
by  labour  to  a  particular  spot,  where  the  same 
ideas  perpetually  recur ;  they  can  fill  the  mind,  either 
by  travel  or  by  study,  with  innumerable  images  of 
which  others  have  no  conception.  But  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  pleasure  pf  travelling  does  not 
arise  from  the  sight  of  a  dirty  town,  or  from  lodging 
at  an  inn ;  nor  from  any  hedge  or  cottage  that  is 
passed  on  the  road ;  nor  from  the  confused  objects 
that  are  half  discovered  in  the  distant  prospect ;  nor 
from  the  series  of  well-built  houses  in  the  city,  or  the 
busy  multitudes  that  swarm  in  the  streets  :  but  from 
the  rapid  succession  of  these  objects  to  each  other, 
and  the  number  of  ideas  that  are  thrown  in  upon  the 
mind.'  Mr.  Friendly  here  paused  for  John's  reply ; 
and  John  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  said,  *  Very 
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true/ — '  But  how/  nid  Mr^r«=»crr.  -  oa  ais  jlw» 

of  Tariety  be  diiectod  to  the  vrfmrit^t  'J'kjaomiaost  "* 
Here  John  wriggled  ui  his  sat.  uid  ^ci:x  mswasnggt 
bis  head :  he  was  indeed  scokizzii;  'OBJttj.jutbt.c  sv 
the  question :  bat  tliec4d  ectfauLJA  TEKaLT-  yic  um. 
out  of  his  pain  by  answeriK  it  'i  mm  'f^     *  ^^17-  tv 
a  judicious  choice  of  the  Tarierr  tidC  ^  1:  yrjftvjt 
our  entertainment.  If  the  T^jk&i  d»J;^^s«s  :£  l  i:ur» 
only,  or  the  changes  of  a  eieae  ai  wugr^  'n^ »  ^5- 
forded  the  yariety  of  the  day ;  -ri^ucrr-er  iu:i  i«fta  lut 
pleasure,  in^proTement  ha»  beeii  wtT*ic-  Bir.  f  "sa 
different  customs,  the  pciHcy .  ijk  t»&*:  :!^  ucj-juti.  7k* 
rsuriety  of  toils,  the  manijer  of  cokasi^.  ui^  ::ifM«rx« 
of  individuals,  or  the  rise  or  uL  "A  &  tutfe.  1:1.1^  vws. 
impressed  upon  the  mind ;  'i>e:£'ideft  1^  Mfti-irt  *J. 
the   review,  a  power  of  creaaee  i^w  jbs^^s  ji  ut- 
quired.     Fancy  can  coi&L'kMe  liie  jdcaa  wiuui  iLfr- 
mory  baa  tieasored ;  and  -ntu  \zjtj  hxr*:  'uws.  t^^ 
viewed  and  regulated  by  lud^ttitzs,  vjmt  v.tumit  v  L. 
result,  by  wluch  commerce  Kay  be  eir.ini^bd.  !»£;> 
culture   improved,   immc^ality  rescrazxAcd.  tzK  Mmt 
prosperity  of  the  state  secured :  cf  tLii,  '.fjr,^,s.  ^-ikusl, 
you  was  not  wholly  ignorant  before.'  Jvjl,  v:\  .^A'ji^ 
with  a  bow ;  iw  though  he  Lad  faeei.  k  Jrr.^  -.•^-v..- 
dered,  yet  he  understood  by  tbe  \azjt  ^A  t>.i^  t -^ 
which  nis  uncle  concluded  tbe  k^*  ^rr^'j^v^r,  iss&r: 
such  acquiescence  was  expected.   '  U^^^.  *i.«t  oct%<- 
sion,'  continued  Mr.  Friendly, '  1  ill  st  reiz^^"!:,  '^Viera 
it  is  something  foreign  to  my  pcrpose.  'ilai  titk^j 
has,  by  some  philosophers,  been  c<jxksideie<:  at  ^a'C- 
ing  not  only  the  pleasure  and  improvemect.  but'^ea 
the  measure  of  life ;  for,  of  time  in  the  icj^iivx,  ve 
have  no  idea,  and  can  ccoiceive  it  onlv  bT  tLe  \-i^;ZfA' 
sion  of  ideas  to  each  other ;  thus  if  ve  sleep  whb- 
out  dreams,  the  moment  in  which  we  awake  afi^^ais 
immediately  to  succeed  that  in  which  we  began  t» 
slumber.' 
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A  thicker  gloom  now  fell  upon  John,  and  his 
countenance  lengthened  in  proportion  to  his  uncle's 
lecture,  the  end  of  which  he  perceived  was  now  be- 
come more  remote ;  for  these  remarks  with  respect 
to  John,  were  not  impressed  with  the  signature  of 
truth,  nor  did  they  reflect  any  idea  of  his  own ;  they 
were  not 

Something  whose  truth  convincM  at  sight  we  £nd. 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

Pop f/s  Essay  on  Crit. 

with  respect  to  John,  therefore,  they  had  no  charac- 
teristic of  wit;  and  if  they  contained  knowledge,  it 
was  knowledge  which  John  had  no  wish  to  acquire  : 
the  old  genUeman,  however,  proceeded  thus  with 
great  deliberation : 

*  But  though  curiosity  should  be  principally  di- 
rected to  useful  purposes,  yet  it  should  not  always 
be  repressed  or  diverted,  when  the  use  is  not  imme- 
diate or  apparent:  for  he  who  first  perceived  the 
magnetic  attraction,  and  applied  it  to  various  experi- 
ments, probably  intended  nothing  more  than  amuscr 
roent ;  and  when  the  polarity  of  the  needle  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  not  in  the  pursuit  of  any  project  to 
facilitate  navigation.  I  am,  therefore,  now  about  to 
gratify  your  curiosity,  cousin,  with  a  view  of  London, 
and  all  the  variety  that  it  contains/  Here  John's 
countenance  brightened,  he  roused  himself  on  his 
seat,  and  looked  eager  with  attention. 

*  As  you  have,'  continued  his  uncle,  *  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  your  grammar  learning,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  have  also  read  many  of  our  best  English 
authors,  especially  our  immortal  Shakspeare ;  and  I 
am  willing  that,  before  you  enter  upon  a  course  of 
academic  study,  you  should  see  the  theatre.'  John 
was  going  to  express  his  joy,  when  his  uncle  in- 
creased it,  by  putting  into  his  hand  a  bank-note  of 
fifty  pounds.     *  This,'  said  he,  '  under  the  direction 
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of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  shall  recommend  you, 
will  furnish  you  'with  proper  apparel,  bear  your  ex- 
peitses  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  gratify  you  with 
all  the  entertainments  of  the  town/ 

John  could  now  bear  some  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion :  he  was  much  obliged  to  his  uncle,  and  hoped 
he  should  live  to  make  him  amends,  '  for,'  says  he, 
*  one  of  our  ushers,  who  was  just  returned  from  Lon- 
don before  I  left  school,  has  made  me  long  to  see  it : 
he  says  there  is  a  man  there  who  dances  upon  a  wire 
no  bigger  than  a  packthread ;  and  that  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  strange  creatures  in  the  world.' 

John,  who  had  uttered  this  with  a  broad  grin,  and 
expressed  his  delight  from  head  to  foot,  was  some- 
what disconcerted  when  his  uncle  told  him  coolly, 
that  though  he  would  not  have  him  leave  London 
without  seeing  every  thing  in  it  that  might  justly 
raise  curiosity ;  yet  he  hoped  his  notice  was  not 
principally  attracted  by  objects  which  could  convey 
no  instruction, 'inspire  no  noble  sentiment,  nor  move 
one  tender  passion.  *  I  mentioned,'  said  he,  *  Shak- 
speare,  that  mighty  genius,  whose  sentiment  can 
never  be  exhausted,  and  in  whom  new  beauties  are 
discovered  at  every  view.  That  you  may  derive  yet 
greater  delight  and  advantage  from  the  representa- 
tion of  his  pieces,  I  will  read  you  some  historical 
and  critical  notes  that  I  have  been  making  during 
twenty  years,  after  having  read  the  first  edition  of  his 
works,  and  every  commentator  that  has  either  illus- 
trated or  obscured  his  meaning.'  The  old  gentleman 
then  taking  out  and  wiping  his  spectacles,  opened 
his  bureau,  and  produced  the  manuscript.  '  I  am 
now,'  said  he,  '  about  to  confer  a  favour  upon  you, 
which  I  do  not  yet  intend  for  any  other ;  for,  as  I 
•shall  continually  enlarge  this  work,  it  will  not  be 
printed  till  I  am  dead.'  He  then  began  to  read, 
and  John  sat  very  silent,  regaling  himself  with  the 
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anticipation  of  his  own  finery,  the  dexterity  of  the 
wire-dancer,  and  the  variety  of  the  savages  that  he 
was  to  visit  in  London.  The  old  gentleman,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  held  motionless  with  attention, 
wonder,  and  delight,  proceeded  long  in  his  lecture 
without  once  adverting  to  John  for  his  explicit  evAo* 
gium ;  hut,  at  the  end  of  a  favourite  passage,  which 
closed  with  a  distich  of  his  own  poetiy,  he  ventured 
to  steal  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  glancing  th^m 
upon  John,  perceived  that  he  was  fast  asleep  with 
his  mouth  open,  and  the  bank-note  in  his  hand. 

Friendly,  after  havkig  gazed  upon  him  a  few  mo*- 
ments  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  iaidi^a- 
tion,  snatched  away  the  note ;  and  having  roused 
him  with  a  denunciation  of  resentment  that  touched 
those  passions  wiuch  Shakspeare  could  not  toodb-, 
he  thrust  him  out  of  the  xiQom,  and  shut  the  door 
upon  him :  he  then  locked  up  hk  manuiseript :  and^ 
after  having  walked  many  tames  backward  and  for* 
ward  with  great  haste,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
perceiving  it  to  be  near  one  in  the  ihorning,  retired 
to  bed  with  as  little  prc^nsity  to  sleep  as  he  had 
now  left  to  his  nephew. 
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Duplex  11  belli  dos  est;  q^d  rbara  movet, 

£tqii6d  pradenti  vitMOi  consilio  monet. — Phadrus. 

A  twofold  gift  in  llhis  my  ydlume  lies  ; 

It  makes  yoa  merry,  and  it  makes  yoa  wise. 

Among  the  fiction^  which  hfive  been  intended  for 
moral  purposes,  I  think  those  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Fables,  deserve  a  particular 
consideration. 
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A  fliiory  or  ts^e,  in  which  man^^different  charac- 
Im  1^  condu(sted  dirough  a  great  variety  of  events, 
Day  include  such  a  number  and  diversity  of  pre- 

r^  QAy  tsdiea  together,  forpa  ahnost  a  complete 
ei  Uf0 :  Afl  these  events  mutually  depend  upon 
filch  othei,  th^y  will  be  retained  in  a  series ;  and, 
tlierefore,  the  remembrance  of  one  precept  will  al- 
HOQt  oecessaiily  produce  the  remembrance  of  an- 
ottsf,  Mill  the  whole  moral,  as  it  is  called,  however 
eomptiiNi^edy  will  be  recollected  without  labour  and 
iritbotti  confusion. 

In  tbia  particular,  therefore,  the  story  seems  to 
kave  the  Mvuntage  of  the  fable,  which  is  confined 
to  0OQie  ttngle  incident : « for  though  a  number  of  / 
disliiiuet  fsJlfUM  soay  include  all  the  topics  of  moral 
instruction^  caution,  and  advice,  which  are  con- 
tjm^d  ii<  a  story,  yet  each  must  be  remembered  by 
a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind ;  and  they  will  not  re- 
cur in  a  aerieSy  jieeause  they  have  no  connexion  with 
each  other* 
The  memory  of  them  may,  however,  be  more  fre- 

Juently  revivjed  by  those  incidents  in  life  to  which 
liey  correspond  ;  and  they  will,  therefore,  more 
readily  present  themselves,  when  the  lessons  which 
they  teach  should  be  practised. 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  those  fables 
which  haire  been  transmitted  to  us  as  some  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  tlie  simplicity  and  wisdom 
o£  antiquity,  were  spoken  upon  a  particular  occasion, 
9bA  tb&si  the  occasion  itself  was  an  index  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  speaker,  and  fixed  the  moral  of  the  fable : 
so,  when  the  Samians  were  about  to  put  to  death  a 
man  who  had  abused  a  public  trust,  and  plundered 
the  commonwealth,  the  counsel  of  j^sop  could  not 
he  ofiottrieoked  or  mistaken,  when  he  told  them,  that 
'  a  Fox  would  not  mffev  a  swarm  of  flies,  which  had 
almost  satiated  themselves  by  sucking  bis  blood,  to 
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be  driven  away,  because  a  new  swarm  might  tlien 
come,  and  their  hunger  drain  him  of  all  Uke  blood 
that  remained/ 

Those  which  are  intended  for  general  use,  and  to 
general  use  it  is  perhaps  easy  to  accommodate  the 
rest,  are  of  two  kinds :  one  is  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  other  to  the  passions.     \ 

Of  the  preceptive  kind  is  that  of  the  ^  Old  Man, 
who,  to  teach  his  sons  the  advantage  of  unanimity, 
first  directed  them  to  break  a  number  of  rods  that 
were  bound  up  together :  and  when  they  found  it 
impossible,  bade  them  divide  the  bundle,  and  break 
the  rods  separately,  which  tliey  easily  effected.'  In 
this  fable  no  passion  is  excited ;  the  address  is  to 
the  understanding,  and  the  understanding  is  imme- 
diately  convinced. 

That  of  the  Old  Hound  belongs  to  the  other 
class.  When  the  toothless  veteran  had  seized  the 
stag,  and  was  not  able  to  hold  him,  he  deprecates 
the  resentment  of  his  master,  who  had  raised  his 
arm  for  the  blow,  by  crying  out,  *  Ah !  do  not  punish 
the  impotence  of  age !  strike  me  not^  because  my 
will  to  please  thee  has  survived  my  power !  If  thou 
art  offended  with  what  I  am,  remember  what  I  have 
been,  and  forgive  me.'  Pity  is  here  forcibly  ex- 
cited ;  and  injurious  resentment  may  be  repressed, 
when  an  instance  not  equally  strong  recalls  this  to 
the  mind. 

Fables  of  the  preceptive  kind  should  always  in- 
/  elude  the  precept  in  the  event,  and  the  event  should 
be  related  with  such  circumstances  as  render  the 
precept  sufficiently  evident.  As  the  incident  should 
be  simple,  the  inference  should  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree natural  and  obvious. 

Those  that  produce  their  effect  upoii  the  passions^ 
should  excite  them  strongly,  and  always  connect 
them  with  their  proper  objects. 
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I  do  not  ronember  to  haTe  ceea  srj  cxcsn-.a. 
in  irUch  these  rules  hare  been  snfioEsdr  ^bserr^z 
in  far  the  greater  nnmber  thoe  h  xof^aasz^rj  ct  isr- 
comstance,  thoogh  there  is  a  redrrig^r'y  c;  ^- 
gnage ;  there  is,  therefore,  somediL:^  u*  be  fcoo^c. 
and  something  to  be  taken  avay.  B^^i**  ibir^  :=*» 
peculiar  advantages  of  this  medKxl  c/  iziscraniic.  i.*» 
^ven  np,  by  refeiring  the  pieL-ef:^  n-  i.  ^:c:r  ci-si- 
oonrse,  of  idiidi  the  fable  b  no  nMr=  *j3a=.  "r^  uxt. 
fod  with  which  it  has  so  Ihtle  ctx^mz^K,  ibic  -^e 
incident  may  be  perfectly  lemcsntKTi^  t2/i  ibe  lit* 
boored  inference  totally  forzoneo.  A  zcj.  vin  h 
bat  six  years  old,  will  remember  a  labk  sfiizr  iii-rizsr 
once  beard  it»  and  relate  it  in  wct^  of  bcs  iw=. : 
imt  it  would  be  die  toil  of  a  day  to  zct  tb^  U2=::i  ia 
which  he  heard  it  by  heart ;  and,  fsde^eid.  be  -wta 
attempts  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  a  isCr,^.  vj  ^si:k- 
ing  a  dissertation  to  the  end  of  it,  2ffe3;js  to  =De  v^ 
act  just  as  mdy,  as  if,  instead  of  f:VxLzz^  \  zua. 
nhcMDD  he  bad  mmd  naked,  he  should  puce  l  ]a:ai 
upon  his  shoulders. 

When  the  moral  e&ct  of  &bk  Lad  lee::  ti:» 
brought  to  depend,  not  upon  things,  but  ri<;c  t :rii ; 
Aearrangementof  these  words  mtoTerKr.ws*  tl-^ii^r.^ 
to  be  a  happy  expedient  to  assist  the  n^rDcrr ;  f:?  ..i 
feree  words  must  be  remembered  in  a  rer^'^r  frrje*. 
or  the  measure  and  cadence  will  not  \a:  ^j^rArT^  c^ : 
the  measure  and  cadence,  therefc/re.  dl^/'>T^:  ^jij 
confusion  or  defect,  not  to  the  un der stand  jr^?.  b:;! 
to  the  ear ;  and  shew  how  the  coDiosion  xu^j  !!h  r*;- 
gidated,  and  the  defect  supplied.  Thf;  adclt-:^  "J 
myme  was  another  advantage  of  the  saniv  f::r.'l ; 
and  this  advantage  was  greater,  as  the  rhyx-e  «'^% 
more  frequently  repeated.  Bot  if  the  f^tMe  .\  per- 
fect] in  its  kind,  this  expedient  is  ujmeceiiAry',  ^A 
much  less  labour  is  required  to  include  an  hs^Aht-x 
precept  in  an  inddent,  than  to  measure  the  syllables 
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in  vrhich  it  is  related,  and  place  two  words  of  a  simi* 
lar  sound  at  the  end  of  erery  coupletw  Be^ides^  H 
all  verse,  however  familiar  and  easy,  the  words  toe 
necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  oi'der  in  which  Uiej  uo 
commonly  used ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  wdl  be 
more  easy  recollected,  the  sense  which  they  eontani 
will  not  be  equally  perspicuous. 

I  would  noti  however,  be  thought  to  deny,,  thai 
verse  is  at  least  an  ornament  to  this  spi^ies  of  wri^ 
ing;  nor  to  extend  my  censure  to  those  sbori  stoiim^ 
which,  though  they  are  called  fiables,  are  written 
ujpon  a  more  extensive  plan,  atid  are  intended  fat 
more  improved  understandings. 

But  as  fables  have  been  told  by  some  in  v^se^ 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  reknembered ;  they 
have  been  related  by  others  ib.  2l  barbarous  jargon  m 
hackneyed  phrases,  that  they  mighl  be  mbre  eadlj 
understood. 

It  has  been  observed  of  children^  that  they^M 
longer  before  they  can  pronounce  perfect  sbunds^bb^ 
cause  perfect  sounds  are  not  pronounced  to  tboeiii) 
and  that  they  repeat  the  gibberish  of  the  nurse,  be- 
cause nothing  better  has  been  proposed  to  them  foi^ 
imitation  ;  and  how  should  the  school-boy  writb 
English  in  grammatical  purity, when  all  that  he  reads^ 
except  a  foreign  language  and  a  literal  translatiOB/ 
is  written  with  all  the  licence  of  extempore  exphes^ 
sion,  without  propriety  of  idibm,  or  regularity  of 
combination,  and  abounds  with  absurdities  thathiaiste 
only  can  excuse  in  a  speaker  ? 

The  fables  of  -^sop,  for  so  Itey  are  all  called,  are 
often  first  exhibited  tx>  youth,  as  iexamples  of  tlib 
manner  in  which  their  native  language  is  written ; 
they  should  therefore  be  piire  in  the  highest  degree^ 
though  not  pompous  :  and  it  is  surely  an  affront  totm- 
derstanding  to  suppose^  that  any  language  wo^M  be- 
come more  intelligible  by  being  kiendered  less  perlect. 
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Bat  the  febles  that  are  adcbessed  t6  oe  jmii  mi 
betides  the  imperfectkms  rnhkh  tLer  »]::ir^  ji  'jna.- 
mmx  with  those  that  are  ^ddi&ys^  ii  '.le  laiitf - 
standings  have  others  pfcnliar  to  ^t^gfe-r-a :  *.-jZft:- 
times  the  passion  is  not  moved  w±i  stznuiJix:  "^'x-.r 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  oonsect&i  -w^  i  in  •jii'^r'. 

When  the  Fox  decoys  the  ^xx  Crjtz  zujt^  h  -r*^^ 
in  order  to  leap  out  from  bis  hrjrzs.  izju  jsx?^  i:.zi 
to  perish  with  a  wit^  remark,  'rjc  ■  z  zm  'wm'jjti 
had  been  jnoportioned  to  b^  rjistri,  ut  f  'Jiu:  ii.r 
have  been  so  easily  orerre&cLcfL'  'jjt  rvsL  s  ht  y: 
mnch  the  object  of  pity  a*  crjrrji;:zzr, :  znz  ir  vj!:- 
tempty  gnileiess  simplicitr,  az.^^  ^  '^^a  tursr^  x 
canning,  cannot  snrehr  be  deezij&i  \  yrxfs  •XMi'-. 
In  the  fox  there  zmem  a  r^ytraJTzj  Viuui  ii-j: 
only  preserves  him  from  scr^xz^  b*r:  ^^-iz.  frun  njOir- 
nation:  and. indeed  the  g€&tnl  •raraciar  u:'  x^- 
nard  is  by  no  means  fit  for  r-*^ax. ;  '^'juri  i^--  ii 
frequently  the  hero  of  the  fah.-j&,  iL:ui  aid  ir^cfiiuTr. 
afibrds  the  precept  for  whkb  iz  ja  -^rzzjr^ 

But  thoi^  I  have  made  a  ^z^n.  '^xsa  \x 
fable  into  tiro  kinds,  there  is  t^  &  ri-ir:.  viu<:r^  «j 
it  is  addressed  both  to  t2ir  'Li-^ir-tVt.-ji^  r  fj:  : j* 
I  passions, is  conseqnendy  il<<?^  i'.^c'j^,'^,  i-v:  >^.-j-.*- 

Of  this  nunber  is  that  ci  *1a  i>.».  -li*  v:*,  •-.- 
quested  of  his  mother  to  p^x.'i^r:  vj^  r>:.^  ive  :■  * 
recovery,  but  was  answered.  *  Ala.* :  v,  -w-,r,-.  \r  ,u* 
gods  can  I  sacrifice?  for  w'nkji  ci  v-^j  ''^\a:\  -jl^k 
mou  not  robbed  r  The  prec^p*  *L-.a;r.  ji  i^::^  rxji^^ 
cated,  is  early  piety;  and  tlv:  pt-*!',-  v.v.  i  *:- 
cited,  is  terror;  the  object  of  wiy,,-.  it  v>.  :**a'Vf:r 
ef  him  who  perceives  himself  to  vi  '^;.."  i'.  ir.ii  -.a,* 
reason  to  fear  that  his  very  pray*?  :*  i.-.  vxci  r.ac-rr.- 

There  are  others,  which,  though  tr-rj  m  -^.'.tk-  i----^ 
to  the  understanding,  do  yet  exci:^;  a  pju^i.::.  v  -. .  -. 
condemns  the  precept. 

When  the  melodious  compl<ik.r  'A  t.-.-;  K.2-.t..-./4i*»: 
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had  directed  a  binigry  *Hawk  to  the  tiborn  dm, which 
she  Bung,  and  he  had  sieized  her  with  his  tddonsy  she 
fif)pealed  from  his  hunger  to  hi»  memy :  '  I  ^/  wd 
«he,  *  littJe  eise  than  roice:  and  if  you  deivour  me, 
there  will  be  no  proportion  between  my  loss  and 
yoar  gain ;  your  hunger  will  be  rather  initaited  than 
appeased  by  so  smoil  a  morsel,  but  all  my  powers  of 
enjoyment  will  cease  for  ever;  attack,  thei^fore^ 
some  larger  bird.' — Here  ihe  Hawk  interrupted  her  i 
•  He  was  not  disposed,'  he  said,  *  totjontrovert  what 
she  had  advanced ;  but  he  was  too  wise  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  any  argument,  to  ^it  a 
certain  for  a  contingent  good.' 

Who  that  reads  this  fable  does  not  pity  the 
Nightingaie,  and  m  his  heart  condeolm  the  Hawk, 
whose  cruel  prudence  afibrds  the  lesson  ?    ~ 

Instruction^  in  the  strong  language  t>f  reastean 
metaphor,  is  called,^'  ^  light  to  our  paths.'  The 
fables  of  Pagan  mythologisits  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cluster  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
which,  though  they  shine  with  a  di«tmet  liSnedce, 
may  be  taken  as  one  constellation :  but^  hke  stars, 
they  oafly  break  the  obscurity  of  nighty  they  do  not 
difinse  round  us  the  splendours  of  day :  k  is  by  the 
SuiM)f  Righteousness  alone,  that  we  discover  com- 
^t€^  Our  duty  and  our  interest,  a^nd  behold  that 
patf^n  'c>i^  Divme  perfection  which  the  Christian 
aspir6S:to  imitate,  by  *  forgiving  injuries,  and  return- 
ing good  for  evil.' 

By  many  of  the  fables  which  are  stfll  retained  in 
our  collections,  revenge  is  encouraged  as  a  principle, 
and  inculcated  as  a  practice.  *  The  Hare  triompha 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Sparrow  who  had  hisuhed 
him;  and  the  Thunny^  vn  his  last  agonies,  rejoices  at 
the  death  of  the  Do^iin,  whose  pursuit  haid  driven 
him  upon  a  rock.'  These,  if  they  will  not  admit  of 
another  turn,  should  without  question  be  omitted  ; 
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ftnr  die  miscliievoiis  effisct  of  the  fwbkt  viH  be  re»c» 
bered  as  an  example  thai  justifies  tlie  ^k^tz^ot  9i 
ndden  resentment,  and  cannot  be  prertnU^  hj  « 
laboored  comment,  wfaidi  is  never  rtmd  bfu  as  a  luk, 
and  tberefoie  immediatelT  foigotten. 

I  think  many  others  may  be  zTEatlj  'trnprvmi  ;  die 
pnctice  of  yirtue  may  be  orged  fnw  ktzLer  E/ocrvvs, 
tiie  sentiments  may  be  elevated,  and  ti^  pr^iot^s  a 
general  rendered  more  stiikine  and  coEQpRfii»T.Mi>». 

I  shall  conclnde  this  paper  vita  cbe  ikb^jt  'ji  iwr 
Dog  and  Shadow;  which,  as  ii  is  ocaHsy&cJr  vj»c. 
eensures  no  qnalitr  bat  ereediness.  asd  -jzjv  igta 
trates  die  trite  proveib, '  All  ooveu  win  i&K:.' 

*  A  dog,  who  was  crossing  a  rrrokc  viiL  a  pitos: 
of  flesh  in  his  month,  peroerred  bis  s&acov  K;  tue 
water,  which  he  mistook  for  anoiiwr  dtoe  vaJt  ka- 
ether  piece  of  flesh.  To  dais  he  k^ev  hk  iBAC  jm 
right ;  and  yet  he  could  not  forbear  axcoiiZis  ^  ^ ; 
but  instead  of  getting  a  new  pnae,  bt  Cnu^i  tbu 
which  he  possessed  into  the  water,  lie  txw  Tjut 
smooth  surface  break  into  manv  waves.  tuM  txie  <^je 
whom  he  had  attemfyied  to  injarb  diaappev  :  hi  yrr:- 
cdved  at  once  his  loss,  ha  foliv.  uid  Lsi  £u]i ;  ^'.d 
in  the  angnish  of  rearet  ciied  oci,  '•  H'.»w  nz^j'^rfj\i^ 
and  how  wise  are  the  gods !  M^ce  w'fdiLer^j  vx.w^a 
to  evil,  though  but  a  shadow,  b€coi&es  tiie  ixit>tJ' jsksa 
'of  punishment." ' 
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The  muDstroc?  Uie,  J:»tT*i-.'X-t  I  bttjt- 

The  repeated  encoib'iUTEiS  oDihe  pfTfoTTXiL'dn<,^i  ^A  v^ 
Animal  Comedians,  exhimvA   &t  Mifr.  yiAui^iKt 
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Oratory,  induced  me  the  other  eveninc  to  be  present 
at  her  entertainment.  I  was  astonished  at  the  sa-i 
gacity  of  tlie  raonkies  ;  and  was  no  less  amazed  aB 
the  activity  of  the  other  quadrupeds ; — I  should  have 
rather  said,  from  a  view  of  their  extraordinary  elei 
vations,  bipeds. 

it  is  a  peculiar  happiness  to  me,  aa  an  Ad 
turer,  that  I  sally  forth  in  an  age,  which  emulates 
those  heroic  times  of  old,  when  nothing  was  pleasing 
but  what  was  unnatural.  Thousands  have  gaped  at' 
a  wire-dancer  daring  to  do  what  no  one  else  would 
attempt;  and  thousands  atill  gape  at  greater  extra- 
vagancesinpantomimeentertainmentB.  Every  street 
teems  with  incredibilities :  and  if  the  great  mob  have; 
their  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  the  small  vul-, 
gar  can  boast  their  cheaper  diversions  in  two  enor- 
mous bears,  that  Jauntily  trip  it  to  the  light  tune  of  a 
Caledonian  jig. 

The  amazing  docility  of  these  hea»y  animals  mada 
me  at  first  imagine,  that  they  had  been  placed  undei 
the  tuition  of  certain  artists,  who  by  their  advertise- 
ments profess  to  instmct '  Grown  gentlemen  in  tha 
modem  way  of  footmg ;'  but  I  have  been  since  ini 
formed,  that  the  method  of  teaching  them  this  mo- 
dem way  of  footing  was,  by  placing  red-hot  i 
plates  alternately  under  each  hind  leg,  and  in  qiilcker- 
or  slower  succession  as  the  variations  of  the  tune 
required. 

That  the  intellectual  faculties  of  brutes  may  be 
exerted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  we  nave 
hitherto  proudly  assigned  to  their  capacities,  I  st 
sufficient  proof  in  Mrs.  Midnight's  dogs  and  monkies.. 
Man  differs  less  from  beasts,  in  general,  than  these 
seem  to  approach  to  man  in  rationality.  But  while 
I  applaud  their  exalted  genius,  1  am  in  pain  for  the 
rest  of  their  kindred,  both  of  the  Canine  and  Cerco- 
pithecau  species.     Tiie  price  of  monkies  has  bcea 
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considerably  raised  since  the  appesraiKx  of  x>j£iuDr 
BallanTs  Cavaliers  :  and  I  bear,  vase  liiit  jmmcjiijjfr 
preceptor  gives  lectures  to  the  ma&kexf  of  penuitf  nf 
quality  at  their  own  hou&s.  Ladr  Brrdf*!!  ins  at- 
stroyed  three  sets  of  china  in  teaiduD?  ikt  P*r  tt- 
hand  about  the  cups,  and  sip  tea  viti  i&e  air  ofBeaa 
Blossom ;  and  Miss  Fanmr  has  ikks  hiZtounat  a^ 
oessantly  to  qualify  her  dear  pretty  cfSEsn  K  muat 
One  at  the  brag-tid>le. 

But  as  these  animals  are  of  ibroec  cKtracbon.  I 
nrast  confess  my  conoeni  s  ret  sreaier  ftr  arTit£^!>«r« 
aatives.  En^ish  liberty  sbonld  bt  tmivenaj  i»  ttie 
ran:  and  I' am  jealoiK  even  fvr  i^  pre^tissim  nl 
oar  dogs*  Lady  ^ght''t  hi^^jZr  tiot  uaetS  tf^  9%' 
pose  on  downy  cashions,  or  tbt:  sofief  UovjtL  vf  lU 
mistresSy  is  now  worried  erefTj  hour  whL  besrm?  t* 
its  diminutive  hibd  lees,  and  en6s»ryasiiiz  ^^  >!dQj 
o?er  fan-sticks :  Captun  Stc«tii'«  Inxk  rr^^'t'ORii^  it 
made  to  ape  die  Gerce  fellovc  of  tike  cotibtoe  k  a  r»^ 
eoat  and  a  swmd :  whilst  Mrs.  FaudfuTf  Cbl^^  » 
swathed  up  in  a  lon^  sack,  and  wadasug  b^su^ssaL  tbt 
weight  of  an  enormous  boop.  Every  bwdtzi g'^KnuK: 
romp  and  wanton  scbocJ-boy  i§  e^iplvy*^  iii  v^;n>-v 
ing  the  end  of  the  canine  creaboD  :  azid  I  vif^i  '.'i»: 
prevalence  of  Mrs.  Midniglit^^  eunmph  mtj  vcr.  •rz* 
tend  so  far,  that  hounds  sbcrald  be  no  iobr*^  brolL«^ 
to  the  field-service,  but  icrtroctiPsd  oxJy  to  fiimb  \i%, 
ladders,  and  troul  wbeelbam/wc. 

After  what  has  been  said.  1  shall  t&ak^.  uo  apgiofi' 
for  printing  the  following  letter,  as  h  wat  ei»^-trtly 
done  into  English  at  Stockhokcj,  arid  f  rarjssx/r^  V> 
me  by  the  publisher  of  the  S«rede4astie  Ma^az^Mr,  as 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  done  ck:  the  W.MiiouT 
of  inserting  several  of  my  lucabraxions  m  Ixtit  atKrt^ 
comprehensive  monthly  undertakiDg. 


AnvEHTTJREn. 


'  MOST  LEARNED  SIR,         Slockliolm,  33  Dec.  ITai^. 

'  My  worthy  good  friend  Isaac  Gilderstein,  book-* 
merchant,  having  engaged  to  farther  this  to  youil 
excellency,  I  most  humbly  request  itliat  you  would: 
make  known  to  your  polite,  &c.  &c,  &c.  notion,  Ihafc 
I  intend  shortly  to  come  over,  and  to  entertmn  y 
in  a  new  and  most  inimitable  manner. 

'  Seeing  that  the  Chien  Savant,  and  other  most 
amazing  learned  animals,  have  met  with  so  gracioust 
a  reception  in  your  grand  city;  I  propose  to  eshilHt 
unto  your  good  nation  a  concert  of  vocal  and  inslru- 
mental  music,  to  be  performed  by  animals  only :  and^ 
afterward  to  entertain  you  with  several  grand  feato^ 
of  activity ;  as  also  with  the  balance  and  the  dance. 

'  My  performers  of  instrumental  music,  gi'eatSir,, 
will  consist  of  a  select  number  of  Italian  cats, 
the  violin,  violincello,  and  bass-viol ;  a  German  as* 
for  the  kettle-drum;  and  a  complete  set  of  Spanisli 
hogs  of  different  age  and  tone  of  voice  for  the  organ' 
concertos. 

'  But  my  vast  labour  was  to  procure  harmonious 
Es,  and  to  confine  them  to  proper  time  and  mea^ 
sure,  i  have  taught  some  of  your  English  mastiiT* 
to  bark  in  bass,  and  some  Guinea-pigs  to  squeak  ia 
treble  ;  my  cats  also  joins  in  the  vocal  parts.  I  con- 
trived (livers  means  of  deaths  for  ewaas ;  but  though 
the  ancients  arc  so  full  of  praises  on  their  expiring, 
melody,  I  could  not  get  a  single  note  from  them, 
better  than  the  squall  of  a  goose.  However,  I  ahalL 
St  charming  grand  chorus  of  frogs  from 
the  Fens  of  Holland  :  the  words,  profound  Sir,  you 
too  well  know,  Aristophanes  has  furnished  to  my 
hand  in  Greek — Bpcvocictf  icodf  itotif— which  a  Ley- 
den  Professor  translated  for  me,  Brckekekex  koax 
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koax.  Besides  these,  I  shall  present  joa  with  a  daet 
m  recitati¥Oy  between  a  pairot  and  a  magpie. 

'  My  enteitahimentB  of  dancingp  and  the  like,  will 
consist  of  a  company  of  Norway  lals,  who  are  to 
more  in  a  coranto,  while  my  cats  fiddle  to  them.    A 
ibx  will  dance  a  minuet  widi  a  goose ;  and  a  grey- 
hound the  rigadoon  with  a  hare.     I  have  trained  op 
an  elephant,  who  will  perform  sereral  tricks  in  what 
yoQ  do  call  the  sleight  of  hand ;  he  will  tnmhle  witk 
a  castle  on  his  back,  and  shew  several  balances 
upon  the  sladc-iope  with  his  trank.  Many  other  sur- 
prising feats  will  my  animals  perform,  too  tedioos  to 
mention  in  this  a^iress ;  and,  therefore,  great  Ad- 
Tentnrer,  I  shall  troable  yoor  tired  patienoe  with  the 
mentioning  of  one  only.      I  have  instructed  the 
tamest  of  my  cats  to  open  her  jaws  at  the  word  ai 
command,  into  which  I  pat  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese, 
and  the  least  of  my  mice  jumps  in  and  nibbles  the 
bait :  at  that  instant  my  cat  closes  her  mouth  upon 
kim :  after  which,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all 
beholders,  my  cat  opens  her  jaws  again,  and  the 
mouse  leaps  out  alive  upon  the  stage ;  and  then  they 
both  present  the  good  company  with  a  jig. 

^  As  I  am  determined  my  whole  theatre  shall  con- 
sist of  only  animal  performers,  I  most  acquaint  you 
likewise,  that  I  am  teaching  two  squirrels  to  sweep 
the  sts^  with  their  tails :  and,  if  it  be  allowed  me  to 
call  in  assistance  from  fishes,  1  shall  not  despair  of  be- 
ing able,  though  it  will  require  much  time  and  prac- 
tice, to  make  a  lobster  snuff  the  candles  with  his  claw. 
*  Other  particulars,  most  worthy  Sir,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  defer,  till  I  have  the  extreme  honour  of 
kissing  your  bands  in  England,  and  am, 

Most  revered  and  respectable  patron. 
With  the  profoundest  humiliation. 
Your  devoted  slave  and  servant,    * 

A.  GUSTAVUS  GOOTENRUYSCHE.* 
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—Quid  vlolentius  aure  tyranni. — Juv. 
Roagh  truth  soon  irritates  a  tyrant's  ear. 

By  which  of  the  Indian  sages  of  luitiquitysjthe  fol«' 
lowing  story  was  written,  or  whether  the  people  of 
the  East  have  any  remote  tradition  upon  whicn  it  is 
founded,  is  not  known :  but  it  was  probably  related 
in  the  first  person,  to  give  it  an  air  of  greater  dignity, 
and  render  its  influence  more  powerful ;  nor  would 
it,  perhaps,  appear  altogether  incredible,  to  people 
among  whom  the  Met^npsychosis  is  an  article  of 
faith,  and  the  yisible  agency  of  Superior  Beings  ad- 
mitted without  a  scruple. 

^'Aorarath,  Sultan  of  the  East,  the  judge  of  nations, 
the  dUsciple  of  adversity,  records  the  wonders  of  his 
life :  let  those  who  presumptuously  question  the 
ways  of  Providence,  blush  in  silence  and  be  wise ; 
let  the  proud  be  humble  and  obtain  honour ;  and  let 
the  sensual  reform  and  be  happy. 

'  The  angel  of  death  closed  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan 
Abradin  my  father,  and  his  empire  descended  to  me 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age.  At  first  my  mind 
was  awed  to  humility  and  softened  with  grief;  I 
was  insensible  to  the  splendour  of  dominion,  I  heard 
the  addresses  of  flattery  with  disgust,  and  received 
the  homage  of  dependant  greatness  with  indifference. 
I  had  always  regarded  my  father  not  only  with  love 
but  reverence;  and  1  was  now  perpetually  recol- 
lecting instances  of  his  tenderness,  and.  reviewing 
the  solemn  scene,  in  which  he  recommended  me  to 
heaven  in  imperfect  language,  and  grasped  my  hand 
in  the  agonies  of  deatli. 
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'  One  eteniDgy  after  haYin^  concealed  mysdf  all 
day  in  bit  chamber,  I  Yisited  nis  graye:  I  prostrated 
myself  on  his  tomb :  sorrow  overflowed  my  eyes,  and 
defotkm  kindled  in  my  bosom.  I  felt  myself  sad* 
denly  smitten  on  the  shoulder  as  with  a  rod ;  and 
looking  iip9  I  percei?ed  a  man  whose  ejes  were 
pierdng  as  light,  and  his  beard  whiter  than  snow. 
**  I  am/'  said  he, ''  the  Genius  Syndarac,  the  friend 
of  thy  father  Abradin,  who  was  the  fear  of  his  ene- 
nies,  and  the  desire  of  his  people ;  whose  smile  dif- 
fiued  gladness  like  the  lustre  of  the  morning,  and 
whose  frown  was  dreadful  as  the  gathering  of  a  tem- 
pest :  resign  diyself  to  my  influence,  and  thon  shalt 
be  like  him."  I  bowed  myself  to  the  earth  in  token 
of  gratitude  and  obedience,  and  he  put  a  ring  on  the 
Biiadle  fing»  of  my  left  hsmd,  in  which  I  perceived 
a  ruby  of  a  deep  colour  and  uncommon  brightness. 
"*  This  ring,"  said  he,  '<  shall  mark  out  to  thee  the 
bomdaries  of  good  and  evil ;  that,  without  weighing 
remote  consequences,  thou  mayest  know  the  nature 
sad  t^idency  of  every  action.  Be  attentive,  there- 
fore, to  the  silent  admonition;  and  when  the  circle 
of  gold  shall  by  a  sudden  contraction  press  thy 
finger,  and  the  ruby  shall  grow  pale,  desist  imme- 
diately from  what  thou  shalt  be  doing,  and  mark 
down  diat  action  in  thy  memory  as  a  transgression 
of  the  mde  of  right :  keep  my  gift  as  a  pledge  of 
happiness  and  honour,  and  take  it  not  off  for  a  mo- 
laent."  I  received  the  ring  with  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion which  I  strove  to  express,  and  an  astonishment 
that  compelled  me  to  be  silent.  The  Genius  per- 
ceived my  confusion,  and  turning  from  me  with  a 
smile  of  complacency  immediately  disappeared. 

'  During  the  first  moon  I  was  so  cautious  and 
circumspect,  that  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  my 
ring  had  not  once  indicated  a  fault,  was  lessened  by 
a  donbt  of  iU  virtue,   i  applied  myself  to  public  bu- 
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siness ;  my  melancholy  decreased  as  my  mind 
diverted  to  other  objects ;  and  lest  the  youth  o 
court  should  think  that  recreation  was  too  long 
pended,  I  appointed  to  hunt  the  lion.  But  thoi 
went  out  to  the  sport  rather  to  gratify  others 
myself,  yet  my  usual  ardour  returned  in  the  fie 
grew  warm  in  the  pursuit,  I  continued  the  c 
which  was  unsuccessful,  too  long,  and  returne 
tigued  and  disappointed. 

^  As  I  entered  the  seraglio,  I  was  met  by  a 
dog  that  had  been  my  father's,  who  expresse 
joy  at  my  return  by  jumping  round  me,  and  ei 
vouring  to  reach  my  hand :  but  as  I  was  not  dis] 
to  receive  his  caresses,  I  struck  him  in  the  fn 
ness  6f  my  displeasure  so  severe  a  blow  witi 
foot,  that  it  left  him  scarce  power  to  crawl  awa; 
hide  himself  under  a  sofa  in  a  comer  of  the  a 
ment.  At  this  moment  I  felt  the  ring  press  my  fi 
and  looking  upon  the  ruby,  I  perceived  the  gl< 
its  colour  abated. 

^  I  was  at  first  struck  with  surprise  and  regret 
surprise  and  regret  quickly  gave  way  to  difl 
"  Shall  not  the  Sultan  Amurath,"  said  I,  "  to  n 
a  thousand  kings  pay  tribute,  and  in  whose  ha] 
the  life  of  nations,  shall  not  Amurath  strike  i 
that  offends  him,  without  being  reproached  for 
ing  transgressed  the  rule  of  right  V  My  ring  \ 
pressed  my  finger,  and  the  ruby  became  more  j 
immediately  the  palace  shook  with  a  burst  of  i 
der,  and  the  Genius  Syndarac  again  stood  befor 

* "  Amurath,"  said  he, "  thou  hast  offended  ag 
thy  brother  of  the  dust;  a  being  who,  hke  the€ 
received  from  the  Almighty  a  capacity  of  plei 
and  pain :  pleasure  which  caprice  is  not  allow 
suspend,  and  pain  which  justice  only  has  a  rig 
inflict  If  thou  art  justified  by  power,  in  affi 
inferior  beings,  I  should  be  justified  in  afflicting 
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but  my  power  yet  spares  thee,  becaase  it  is  directed 
bj  tlie  laws  of  sorereign  goodness,  and  because  tibou 
nayest  yet  be  reclaimed  by  admonition.  But  yield 
not,  to  the  impulse  of  quick  resentment,  nor  indulge 
m  cnielty  the  frowardness  of  disgust,  lest  by  the 
laws  of  goodness  I  be  compelled  to  afflict  thee ;  for 
he  that  scorns  reproof,  must  be  reformed  by  punish- 
ment, or  lost  for  ever.'' 

*  At  the  presence  of  Syndarac  I  was  troubled,  and 
his  words  corered  me  with  confusion :  I  fell  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  and  heard  him  pronounce  with  a 
milder  accent,  **  Eipect  not  henceforth  that  I  should 
amrer  llie  demands  of  arrogance,  or  gratify  the  se- 
curity of  speculation :  confide  in  my  friendship,  and 
tast  implicitly  to  thy  ring.*' 

*  Am  uie  chase  had  produced  so  much  infelicity,  I 
did  not  repeat  it ;  but  invited  my  nobles  to  a  ban- 
qnety  and  entertained  them  with  dancing  and  music. 
I  had  given  leave  that  all  ceremony  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  company  should  treat  me  not 
as  a  aovere%n  but  an  equal,  because  the  conversa 
tion  would  otherwise  be  encumbered  or  restrained ; 
and  I  encouraged  others  to  pleasantry,  by  indulging 
the  luzuiiancy  of  my  own  imagination.  But  though 
I  afiected  to  throw  off  the  trappings  of  royalty,  I 
had  not  sufficient  magnanimity  to  despise  them.  I 
enjoyed  the  voluntary  deference  which  was  paid  me, 
and  was  secretly  offended  at  Alibeg  my  visier,  who 
endeayoured  to  prevail  upon  the  assembly  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  that  had  been  given  them,  and  was  himself 
an  example  of  the  conduct  that  he  recommended. 
I  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  my  raillery,  the  man 
who  alone  deserved  my  approbation :  be  believed  my 
condescension  to  be  smcere,  and  imagined  that  he 
was  securing  my  favour,  by  that  behaviour  which 
had  incurred  my  displeasure;  he  was,  therefore, 
grieved  and  confounded  to  perceive  that  I  laboured 
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to  render  hind  ridiculous  and  contemptible:  I 
joyed  his  pain,  and  was  elated  at  my  success  ; 
my  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  my  rihg,  ai: 
perceived  the  ruby  change  colour.  I  desist^  fi 
moment ;  but  some  of  my  courtiers  having  di 
vered  and  seconded  my  intention,  I  felt  my  va 
and  my  resentment  gratified :  I  endeavoured  to  ¥ 
away  the  remembrance  of  my  ring  with  wine;  my 
tire  became  more  bitter,  and  Alibeg  discovered 
greater  distress.  My  ring  again  reproached  i 
but  I  still  persevered :  the  visier  was  at  length  roi 
to  his  defence ;  probably  he  had  discovered  and 
spised  my  weakness ;  his  replies  were  so  po^ 
that  I  became  outrageous,  and  descended  from 
lery  to  invective :  at  length,  disguising  the  ang 
of  his  mind  with  a  smile,  "  Amurath,  said  he, 
the  sultan  should  know,  that  after  having  im 
your  friends  to  festivity  and  merriment,  you  had 
sumed  his  authority  and  insulted  those  who  i 
not  aware  that  you  disdained  to  be  treated  with 
familiai'ity  of  friendship,  you  would  certainly 
under  his  displeasure."  The  seventy  of  this 
casm,  which  was  extorted  by  long  provocation  i 
a  man  warmed  with  wine,  stung  me  with  intoler 
rage :  I  started  up,  and  spurning  him  from  the  t 
was  about  to  draw  my  poniard,  when  my  atten 
was  again  called  to  my  ring,  and  I  perceived ' 
some  degree  of  regret,  that  the  ruby  had  ft 
almost  to  a  perfect  white. 

'  But  instead  of  resolving  to  be  more  watc 
against  whatever  might  bring  me  under  this  si 
reproof,  I  comforted  myself,  that  the  genius  w< 
no  more  alarm  me  with  his  presence.  The  irreg 
rities  of  my  conduct  increased  almost  impercepti 
and  the  intimations  of  my  ring  became  proport 
ably  more  frequent  though  less  forcible,  till  at 
they  were  so  famiUar,  that  I  scarce  remarked  m 
they  were  given  and  when  they  were  suspended. 
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*  It  was  soon  disoorered-diat  I  was  pleased  wnh 
m3ity ;  servility,  therefore,  was  practised,  and  I 
nwarded  it  sometinies  with  a  pension  and  stMnetinies 
with  a  place.  Thus  the  goTeniment  of  mv  kingdoms 
wss  left  to  petty  tyrants,  who  oppressed  the  people 
to  enrich  themsdyes.^  In  die  mean  time  I  fiDed  my 
lecaglio  with  women,  among  whom  I  abandonedl 
myself  to  sensuality,  iridioat  enjoying  the  pare  de- 
lipit  of  that  lore  which  arises  from  esteem.  Bat  I 
hid  not  yet  stained  my  hands  with  blood,  nor  dazed 
to  ridioile  the  laws  wmch  I  neglected  to  fblfiL 

'  My  resentment  against  Alibeg,  however  nnjost, 
wss  inflesuble^  and  terminated  in  the  most  perfect 
hatred;  I  de^aded  him  from  his  office;  but  I  still 
kept  him  at  court,  that  I  might  imbitter  his  life  by 
perpetual  indignities,  and  practise  against  him  new 
lAemes  of  malevolence. 

'Selima,tlie  daughter  of  this  prince,  had  been  in- 
tonded  by  my  father  for  my  wife ;  and  the  marriage 
had  been  dekq^ed  only  by  his  death ;  but  the  plea- 
soie  and  the  dignity  that  Alibeg  would  derive  from 
dds  alliance,  had  now  changed  my  purpose.  Yet 
tach  was  the  beauty  of  Selima,  that  I  gazed  with 
desire ;  and  such  was  her  wit,  that  I  listened  with 
delight.  I  therefore  resolved,  that  I  would  if  possi- 
ble seduce  her  to  voluntary  prostitution ;  and  that 
when  her  beauty  should  yield  to  the  charm  of  variety, 
I  would  dismiss  her  with  marks  of  disgrace.  But 
in  this  attempt  I  could  not  succeed;  my  solicitations 
were  rejected,  sometimes  with  tears  and  sometimes 
with  reproach.  I  became  every  day  more  wi-etched 
by  seeking  to  bring  calamity  upon  others :  I  consi- 
dered my  disappointment  as  the  triumph  of  a  slave, 
whom  I  wished  but  did  not  dare  to  destroy ;  and  I 
regarded  his  daughter  as  the  instrument  of  my  dis- 
lumour.  Thus  the  tenderness,  which  before  had 
often  shaken  my  purpose,  was  weakened;  my  desire 
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of  beauty  became  as  «elftsh  and  as  sordid  an  appe- 
tite as  my  •desiie  of  food ;  and  as  I  had  bo  hope  of 
obtaining  tbe  complete  gratification  of  my  Ivst  and 
ray  levenge,  I  determiiied  to  enjoy  -Selima  by  force^ 
as  the  only  expedient  to  alleviate  my  torment. 

*  She  resided  by  my  command  in  aa  apaitaroit  of 
the  seraglio,  and  I  entered  her  chamber  ait  mftda^iit 
by  -a  pdvate  door  of  which  I  had  a  key;  but  wkb 
inexpressible  vexation  i  found  it  empty*  To  be  thus 
disappointed  in  my  last  attempt,  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  I  thought  I  had  ensurend  «iicce88i,  dbtnacteil 
me  with  rage;  and  instead  of  returning  to  myoliam- 
ber,  and  concealing  my  design,  I  called  foar  Jnr  w^d* 
meta.  Tkey  ran  in  pale  and  tremblings  I  demanded 
the  lady^  tlhey  gazed  at  me  astonished  and  tevrified^ 
and  then  looking  upon  eadi  other  stood  Bilent :  i 
repeated  my  demand  with  fury  and  execration,  aoid 
to  enforce  it  called  aloud  for  the  ministers  of  death : 
l^ey  then  fell  prostrate  at  my  feet,  amd  declared  witli 
one  voice  that  they  knew  not  where  she  was ;  that 
they  had  left  her,  when  they  were  dismissed  fo  die 
night,  sitting  on  a  sofa  pensive  and  alone ;  and  that 
no  person  had  since  to  their  knowledge  passed  in  <fc 
out  of  her  apartment/ 
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Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  teninitis  arma ; 

At  sperate  Deos  memores  fandi  atque  ne'fandi. — ITirg. 

Of  mortal  justice  if  thou  scorn  the  rod — 
Believe  and  tremble,  thou  a^t  judgM  of  God. 

'  In  this  account,  however  incredible,  they  persisted 
without  variation ;  and  having  filled  the  palace  with 
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and  eonlssion,  I  wrs  obliged  to  retire  witkont 
any  inteUigence  by  what  means  I  had  been 
,  or  on  wkom  tn  torn  mv  resentment.  I  re- 
ed  the  txansMtions  of  the  night  with  angnish  and 
regret,  and  bewildered  myself  among  tlie  innunKs 
nUe  posnbflities  diat  might  have  prodaced  my  dis> 
aBnoiBtmeiit.  I  remembered  that  the  windows  of 
oeBma**  apttrtiBent  were  open,  and  I  imagined  that 
Ae  VBght  ^at  way  have  escaped  into  the  gardens  of 
Ae  seraglio.  Bat  why  should  she  escape  who  had 
lieen  confined?  If  she  had  designed  to  depart, 
might  have  departed  by  day.  Had  she  an  as- 
n?  and  did  she  intend  to  return,  without 
bong  known  to  have  been  absent?  This  supposition 
iBCScued  my  torment :  because,  if  it  was  true,  Seli- 
mahadgraiKted  to  my  slave  that  which  she  had  re- 
fined to  me.  But  as  all  these  conjectures  were  un- 
oeitainy  I  determined  to  make  her  absence  a  pretence 
te  destxoy  her  father. 

'  Ib  "flie  morning  I  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
seued  and  brought  before  me ;  but  while  I  was  yet 
speaking,  he  entered,  and  prostrating  himself,  thus  an- 
ticipated my  accusation  :  "  May  the  Sultan  Amurath, 
in  whose  wrath  the  angel  of  death  goes  forth,  rejoice 
for  ever  in  the  smile  of  Heaven !  Let  the  wretched 
Alibeg  perish;  but  let  my  lord  remember  Selima 
with  mercy :  let  him  dismiss  the  slave  in  whom  he 
ceases  to  delight."  I  heard  no  more,  but  cried  out, 
"  Darest  thou  to  mock  me  with  a  request  to  dismiss 
thy  daughter  whom  thou  hast  stolen !  thou,  whose 
Itfe,  that  has  been  so  often  forfeited,  I  have  yet 
spared !  restore  her  within  one  hour,  or  affronted 
mercy  shall  give  thee  up." — **  Of  said  he,  **  let  not 
the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  East  sport  with  the  mi- 
sery of  the  weak:  if  thou  hast  doomed  us  to  death, 
let  us  die  together." 

*  Though  I  was  now  convinced  that  Alibeg  believ(jd 
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that  I  had  confined  Selima  and  decreed  her  deat 
yet  I  resolved  to  persist  in  requiring  her  at  his  hand 
and  therefore  dismissed  him  with  a  repetition  of  n 
command,  to  produce  her  within  an  hour  upon  pa 
of  death. 

^  My  ring,  which,  during  this  series  of  events  hi 
given  perpetual  intimations  of  guilt,  which  were  £ 
ways  disregarded,  now  pressed  my  finger  so  forcibl 
that  it  gave  me  great  pain,  and  compelled  my  n 
tice.  I  immediately  retired,  and  gave  way  to  ti 
discontent  that  swelled  my  bosom.  *^  How  wretcb 
a  slave  is  Amurath  to  an  invisible  tyrant !  a  bein 
whose  malevolence  or  envy  has  restrained  me  in  ti 
exercise  of  my  authority  as  a  prince,  and  whose  cui 
ning  has  contrived  perpetually  to  insult  me  by  inl 
mating  that  every  action  of  my  life  is  a  crime  I  Ho 
long  shall  I  groan  under  this  intolerable  oppressicM 
This  accursed  ring  is  the  badge  and  the  instrume: 
of  my  subjection  and  my  dishonour :  he  who  gave  j 
is  now,  perhaps,  in  some  remote  riBgion  of  the  ai; 
perhaps  he  rolls  some  planet  in  its  orbit,  agitates  tl 
southern  ocean  with  a  tempest,  or  shakes  some  di 
tant  region  with  an  earthquake ;  but  wherever  he  i 
he  has  surely  more  important  employ  than  to  wat4 
my  conduct.  Perhaps  he  has  contrived  this  tali 
man  only  to  restrain  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  son 
good  which  he  wishes  to  withhold.  1  feel  that  n 
desires  are  controlled ;  and  to  gratify  these  desir 
is  to  be  happy.'*  As  I  pronounced  these  words 
drew  oflF  the  ring,  and  threw  it  to  the  ground  wi 
disdain  and  indignation :  immediately  the  air  gre 
dark ;  a  cloud  burst  in  thunder  over  my  head,  az 
the  eye  of  Syndarac  was  upon  me.  I  stood  befo 
him  motionless  and  silent;  horror  thrilled  in  n 
veins,  and  my  hair  stood  upright.  I  had  neith 
power  to  deprecate  his  anger,  nor  to  confess  n 
faults ;  in  his  countenance  there  was  a  calm  severity 
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and  I  beiml  him  pronounce  these  words :  ^  Thou 
hast  now^  as  far  as  it  is  in  thy  own  power,  thrown 
off  humanityy  and  degraded  thy  being :  thy  form, 
therefore,  shall  no  longer  conceal  thy  nature,  nor  thy 
example  render  thy  vices  contagious.*'     He  then 
touched  me  with  his  rod ;  and  while  the  sound  of 
bis  voice  yet  vibrated  in  my  ears,  1  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  not  in  the  form  of  a  man,  but 
of  a  monster,  with  the  fore-parts  of  my  body  like  a 
wolf,  and  the  hinder  parts  like  a  goat.     1  was  still 
conscious  to  every  event  of  my  life,  and  my  intellec- 
tual powers  were  continued,  though  my  passions 
were  irritated  to  frenzy.     I  now  rolled  in  the  sand 
in  an  agony  not  to  be  described ;  and  now  hastily 
tratersed  the  desert,  impelled  only  by  the  vain  de- 
sire of  flying  from  myself.     I  now  bellowed  with 
rage,  and  now  howled  in  despair ;  this  moment  I 
breathed  execrations  against  the  genius,  and  the  next 
reproached  myself  for  having  forfeited  his  friend- 
ship. 

'  By  this  violent  agitation^of  mind  and  body,  the 
powers  of  both  were  soon  exhausted :  I  crawled  into 
a  den  whidi  I  perceived  near  me,  and  immediately 
sunk  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  slept,  but 
sleep,  instead  of  prolonging,  put  an  end  to  tliis  in- 
terval of  quiet.  The  genius  still  terrified  me  with 
his  presence;  I  heard  his  sentence  repeated,  and 
felt  again  all  the  horrors  of  my  transformation.  When 
I  awaked,  I  was  not  refreshed  :  calamity,  though  it 
is  compeUed  to  admit  slumber,  can  yet  exclude  rest. 
But  I  was  now  roused  by  hunger ;  for  hunger,  like 
sleep,  is  irresistible. 

*  I  went  out  in  search  of  prey :  and  if  I  felt  any  al- 
leviation of  misery,  beside  the  hope  of  satisfying  my 
appetite,  it  was  in  the  thought  of  tearing  to  pieces 
whatever  I  should  meet,  and  inflicting  some  part  of 
the  evil  which  I  endured ;  for  though  I  regretted  my 
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iBhment,  1  did  not  repent  of  my  crimes ;  and  as 
I  imagined  Syndarac  would  now  neither  mitigate 
nor  increase  my  sufferings,  I  was  not  restrained  eithn' 
by  hope  or  fear,  from  indulging  my  disposition  to 
cruelty  and  revenge.  But  while  I  was  thus  medi- 
taliag  the  destruction  of  others,  I  trembled  lest  by 
some  stronger  savage  1  should  be  destroyed  myself. 

'In  the  midst  of  this  variet-y  of  torment,  I  heard 
the  cry  of  do^,  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters ;  and  such  is  the  love  of  life, 
however  wretched,  that  my  heart  sunk  within  me  at 
the  sound.  To  hide  myself  was  impossible,  and  I 
was  too  much  enfeebled  either  to  fly  or  resist.  I 
stood  still  till  they  came  up.  At  iirst  they  gazed  &t 
me  with  vonder,  and  doubted  whether  they  should 
advance  :  but  at  length  a  slave  threw  a  net  over  me, 
and  1  was  dragged  to  the  city. 

*  1  now  entered  the  metropolis  of  myempire  amidst 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  rabble,  who  the  day  be- 
fore would  have  hid  themselves  at  my  presence,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  music  at  a  distanco :  the  heralds 
approached,  and  AlJbeg  was  proclaimed  in  my  stead. 
I  was  now  deserted  by  the  multitude,  whose  curio- 
sity was  diverted  by  the  pomp  of  the  procession ; 
and  was  conducted  to  the  place  where  other  savages 
are  kept,  which  custom  has  considered  as  part  of 
the  regalia. 

'  My  keeper  was  a  black  slave,  whom  I  did  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen,  and  in  whom  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  fatal  presumption  to  have  stood 
before  me.  After  he  had  given  me  food,  and  the 
vigour  of  nature  was  restored,  he  discovered  in  me 
such  tokens  of  ferocity,  that  he  suffered  me  to  fast 
many  hours  before  1  was  again  fed.  1  was  so  en- 
raged at  this  delay,  that,  forgetting  my  dependance, 
I  roared  horribly  when  he  again  approached  me  :  so 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  blows  to  hunger, 
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lliat  he  might  gain  sach  an  ascendancy  over  me,  as 
was  suitable  to  his  office.  By  this  slave,  therefore, 
I  was  alternately  beaten  and  famished,  till  tlie  fierce- 
ness of  my  disposition  being  suppressed  by  fear  and 
limeaor,  a  milder  temper  insensibly  stole  upon  me ; 
ana  a  demeanour  that  was  begun  by  constraint,  was 
continued  by  habit. 

'  I  was  now  treated  with  less  severity,  and  strove 
to  express  something  like  gratitude,  that  might  en. 
courage  inv  keeper  to  yet  greater  kindness.  His  va- 
nity was  flattered  by  my  submission :  and  to  shew 
88  well  his  courage  as  the  success  of  his  discipline, 
lie  ventured  sometimes  to  caress  me  in  the  presence 
of  those  whose  curiosity  brought  them  to  see  me.  A 
kind  of  friendship  thus  imperceptibly  grew  between 
OS,  and  I^felt  some  degree  of  the  affection  that  I  had 
feigned.  It  happened  that  a  tiger,  which  had  been 
htely  taken,  broke  one  day  into  my  den,  while  my 
keeper  was  giving  me  my  provision,  and  leaping 
upon  him,  would  instantly  have  torn  him  to  pieces, 
if  I  had  not  seized  the  savage  by  the  throat,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ground*,  the  slave  presently  dis- 
patched him  with  his  dagger,  and  turned  about  to 
caress  his  deliverer,  but  starting  suddenly  backward, 
he  stood  motionless  with  astonishment,  perceiving 
that  I  was  no  longer  a  monster  but  a  dog. 

*  I  was  myself  conscious  of  the  change  which  had 
again  passed  upon  me,  and  leaping  out  of  my  den, 
escaped  from  my  confinement.  This  transformation 
I  considered  as  the  reward  of  my  fidelity,  and  was, 
perhaps,  never  more  happy  than  in  the  first  moments 
of  my  escape ;  for  I  reflected  that  as  a  dog  my  liberty 
was  not  only  restored  but  ensured;  I  was  no  longer 
suspected  ot  qualities  which  rendered  me  unfit  for 
society ;  I  had  some  faint  resemblance  of  human  vir- 
tue, wnich  is  not  found  in  other  animals,  and  there- 
fore hoped  to  be  more  generally  caressed.     But  it 
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was  not  long  before  this  joy  subsided  in  the  remem* 
brance  of  that  dimity  from  which  I  had  fallen,  and 
from  which  I  was  still  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
Yet  I  lifted  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Pbwer, 
who  had  once  more  brought  me  within  the  circle  of 
nature.  As  a  brute  I  was  more  thankful  for  a  miti- 
gation of  punishment,  than  as  a  king  I  had  been  for 
ofiers  of  the  highest  happiness  and  honour.  And 
who,  that  is  not  taught  by  affliction,  can  justly  esti-, 
mate  the  bounties  of  Heaven  ? 

*  As  soon  as  the  first  tumult  of  mind  was  past,  I  felt 
an  irresistible  inclination  once  more  to  yisit  the  apart- 
ments of  my  seraglio.  I  placed  myself  behind  an 
emir  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Alibeg, 
and  was  permitted  to  foUqw  him  into  the  presence. 
The  persons  and  the  place,  the  retrospection  of  my 
life  which  they  produced,  and  the  comparison  of  what 
i  was  with  what  I  had  been,  almost  overwhelmed 
nae.  I  went,  unobserved,  into  the  garden,  and  lay 
down  under  the  shade  of  an  almond  tree,  that  I  might 
mdolge  those  reflections,  which,  though  they  op- 
pressed me  with  melancholy,  I  did  not  wish  to  lose. 

*  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  place,  before  a  little 
dog,  wl»ch  I  knew  to  be  the  same  that  I  spurned 
from  me  when  he  caressed  me  at  my  return  from 
hunting,  came  and  fawned  at  my  feet.  My  heart  now 
smote  roe,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Dost  thou  know 
me  under  this  disguise  ?  Is  thy  fidelity  to  thy  lord 
unshaken  ?  Cut  off  as  I  am  from  the  converse  o{ 
mankind,  hast  thou  preserved  for  me  an  affection 
which  I  once  so  lightly  esteemed,  and  requited  with 
evil  ?  This  forgetfulness  of  injury,  and  this  steady 
friendship,  are  they  less  than  human,  or  are  they 
more  ?"  I  was  not  prevented  by  these  reflections 
from  returning  the  caresses  that  I  received ;  and  AK- 
beg,  who  just  then  entered  the  garden,  took  notice 
of  me,  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  be  turned  out. 
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*  In  the  seraglio  I  soon  learned,  that  a  body  vlnch 
was  thought  to  be  mmey  was  found  dead  in  the  cham- 
ber; and  that  Alibeg  had  been  chosen  to  soccefd 
me,  by  the  unanimoiis  roice  of  the  people ;  Imi  1 
gainea  no  intelligence  of  Selima,  whose  apartment  I 
foond  in  the  possession  of  another,  and  for  whom  I 
bad  searched  every  part  of  the  palace  in  Tain.  I  be- 
etme  restless ;  erery  place  was  irksome ;  a  desire  to 
wander  prevailed ;  and  one  evening  I  went  o^t  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  travelling  till  midnight,  I  lar  dvwn 
at  the  foot  of  a  sycamore-tree  and  slept. 

*  In  the  morning  I  beheld,  with  surpriK,  a  waJ]  of 
marble  tliat  seemed  to  reach  to  hearen,  and  irat«f 
that  ^rere  scolptared  ^th  every  emblem  of  deHzbt. 
Over  the  gate  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  ^  With- 
in this  wall  liberty  is  nnbounded,  and  feli^T  com- 
plete :  nature  is  not  oppressed  by  the  trrascy  of 
religion,  nor  is  pleasare  awed  by  the  frown  of  -rinue. 
The  gate  is  obedient  to  thy  wish^  whosoever  thvj  art; 
enter  therdbre,  and  be  happ^.** 

*  When  I  read  this  inscription,  my  bosom  throbbed 
with  tamoltaons  expectation :  bat  my  desire  v>  enx^ 
was  repressed  by  the  reflection,  that  I  had  Io«t  tit*': 
form,  in  which  alone  I  could  gratify  the  appeth«s  of 
a  man.  Desire  and  curiosity  were  notwithstandi.^? 
{Mredominant :  the  door  immediately  opened  iLw^d ; 
1  entered,  and  it  closed  after  me. 
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Runos  et  in  Tetemn  fato  revoluta  figsram. — Xznf*, 
His  native  form  at  length  bj  late  restor'd. 

'  But  my  ears  were  now  stunned  with  the  dissonance 
of  riot,  and  my  eye  sickened  at  the  contortions  of 
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misery :  disease  was  visible  in  every  countenancey 
however  otherwise  impressed  widi  me  character  of 
rage,  of  druDkenness,  or  of  lust.  Rape  and  murder, 
revelling  and  strife,  filled  every  street  and  every 
dwelling. 

'  As  my  retreat  was  cut  off,  I  went  forward  with 
timidity  and  circumspection ;  for  I  imagined,  that  I 
could  no  otherwise  escape  injury,  than  by  eluding 
the  notice  of  wretches,  whose  propensity  to  ill  was 
restrained  by  no  law,  and  I  perceived  too  late,  that 
to  punish  vice  is  to  promote  happiness. 

'  It  was  now  evening,  and  that  I  might  passthe 
night  in  greater  security,  I  quitted  the  public  way, 
and  perceiving  a  house  mat  was  encircled  by  a  moat, 
I  swam  over  to  it,  and  chose  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  area  for  my  asylum.  I  heard  from  within  the 
sound  of  dancmg  and  music  :  but  after  a  short  in- 
terval, was  alarmed  with  menaces  of  rage,  the  shrieks 
of  terror,  and  the  wailings  of  distress.  The  window 
of  the  banqueting-room  flew  open,  and  some  venison 
was  thrown  out,  which  fell  just  at  my  feet.  As  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  my  departure  from  the  seraglio> 
I  regarded  this  as  a  fortunate  accident;  and  after  the 
pleasure  of  an  unexpected  repast,  I  again  lay  down 
in  expectation  of  the  morning,  with  hope  and  fear ; 
but  in  a  short  time,  many  persons  rushed  from  the 
house  with  lights,  and  seemed  solicitous  to  gather 
up  the  venison  which  had  been  thrown  out ;  but  not 
being  able  to  find  it,  and  at  the  same  time  perceiving 
me,  they  judged  that  I  had  devoured  it.  I  was  imme- 
diately seized  and  led  into  the  house  :  but  as^  I  could 
not  discover  that  I  was  the  object  either  of  malignity 
or  kindness,  I  was  in  doubt  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  the  event.  I  was  not  long  before  this  doubt  was 
resolved ;  for  T  soon  learned  from  the  discourse  of 
those  about  me,  that  I  was  suspected  to  have  eaten 
poison,  which  had  been  intended  for  another,  jand 
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was  secured,  that  the  efiPect  might  either  remore  or 
confirm  the  suspidoD.  As  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  poison  would  immediately  operate,  I  was  locked 
op  in  a  room  by  myself,  where  I  reflected  upon  the 
cause  and  the  event  of  my  confinement,  with  inex- 
pressible anguish,  anxiety,  and  terror. 

'  In  this  gloomy  interval,  a  sudden  light  shone 
round  me ;  and  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Genius.  I  crawled  towards  him  trem- 
bling and  confounded,  but  not  utterly  without  hope. 
**  Tet  a  few  moments,"  said  he,  ''and  the  angel  of 
death  shall  teach  thee,  that  the  wants  of  nature  can- 
not be  sapplied  with  safety,  where  the  inordinate  ap- 
petites of  vice  are  not  restrained.  Thy  hmiger  le* 
quired  food ;  but  the  lust  and  revenge  of  others  have 
given  thee  poison."  My  blood  grew  chill  as  he 
qiudke :  I  discovered  and  abhorr^  my  folly :  but 
while  I  wished  to  express  my  contrition,  I  feU  down 
in  an  agony :  my  eyes  failed  me,  I  shivered,  was  con- 
vulsed, and  expired. 

'That  spark  of  immaterial  fire  which  no  violence 
can  quench,  rose  up  from  the  dust  which  had  thus 
been  restored  to  the  earth,  and  now  animated  the 
form  of  a  dove.  On  this  new  state  of  existence  I  en- 
tered with  inexpressible  delight ;  I  imagined  that  my 
wings  were  not  only  a  pledge  of  safety,  but  of  the 
&vour  of  Syndarac,  whom  I  was  now  more  than  ever 
solicitous  to  please.  I  flew  immediately  from  the 
window,  and  turning  towards  the  wall  through  which 
I  had  entered,  I  endeavoured  to  rise  above  it,  that  I 
might  quit  for  ever  a  place  in  which  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness were  complicated  in  every  object,  and  which 
I  now  detested  as  much  as  before  I  had  desired.  But 
over  this  region  a  sulphureous  vapour  hovered  like  a 
thick  cloud,  which  I  had  no  sooner  entered  than  I 
fell  down  panting  for  breath,  and  had  scarce  strength 
to  keep  my  wings  sufficiently  extended  to  break  my 
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fall.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  I  alighted  near  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  in  which  I  thought  there  appeared 
some  faint  glimmerings  of  light.  Into  this  place  I  en- 
tered without  much  apprehension ;  as  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  the  retreat  of  penitence,  than  the  recess  of  luxury : 
but  lest  the  noise  of  my  wings  should  discover  me  to 
any  hateful  or  mischievous  inhabitant  of  this  gloomy 
solitude,  I  entered  in  silence  and  upon  my  feet.  As 
I.  went  forward  the  cave  grew  wider;  and  by  the  lieht 
of  a  lamp  which  was  suspended  from  the  roof,  I  ms- 
covered  a  hermit  listening  to  a  young  lady,  who 
seemed  to  be  greatly  affected  with  the  events  she 
was  relating.  Of  the  hermit  I  had  no  knowledge ; 
but  the  lady  I  discerned  to  be  Selima. .  I  was  struck 
with  amazement  at  this  discovery;  I  remembered  with 
the  deepest  contrition  my  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
and  I  now  secretly  rejoiced  that  she  had  rendefed 
them  ineffectual.  I  watched  her  lips  with  the  ut- 
most impatience  of  curiosity,  and  she  continued  her 
narrative. 

*  **  I  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  evening  after  I  had 
been  caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination 
kindled  as  I  mused.  Why,  said  I  aloud,  should  I 
give  up  the  delights  of  love  Vith  the  splendour  of 
royalty?  Since  the  presumption  of  my  father  has 
prevented  my  marriage,  why  should  I  not  accept  the 
blessings  that  are  still  oftered !  Why  is  desire  re- 
strained by  the  dread  of  shame  ?  and  why  is  tiie  • 
pride  of  virtue  offended  by  the  softness  of  nature  ? 
Immediately,  a  thick  cloud  surrounded  me ;  I  felt 
myself  lifted  up  and  conveyed  through  the  air  with 
incredible  rapidity.  I  descended,  the  cloud  dissi- 
pated, and  1  found  myself  sitting  in  an  alcove,  by 
the  side  of  a  canal  that  encircled  a  stately  edifice  and 
a  spacious  garden.  I  saw  many  persons  pass  along ; 
but  discovered  in  all  something  either  dissolute  or 
wretched,  something  that  alarmed  my  fears,  .or  ex- 
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dted  my  pity.    I  suddenly  perceived  many  men  with 
their  swords  drawn,  contending  for  a  woman,  who 
was  forced  along  irresistibly  by  the  crowd,  which 
mored  directly  towards  the  place  in  which  I  was 
sitting.    I  was  terrified,  and  looked  round  me  with 
eagerness,  to  see  where  I  could  retreat  for  safety. 
A  person  richly  dressed  perceived  my  distress,  and 
hfited  me  into  the  house  which  the  canal  sur- 
nnnded.     Of  this  invitation  I  hastily  accepted  with 
gratitude  and  joy :  but  I  soon  remarked  several  in- 
cidents which  filled  me  with  new  perplexity  and  ap- 
prehension.    I  was  welcomed  to  a  place,  in  which 
m&my  and  honour  were  equally  unknown;  where 
every  wish  was  indulged  without  the  violation  of  any 
law,  and  where  the  will  was  therefore  determined 
only  by  appetite.     I  was  presently  surrounded  by 
vomen,  wnose  behaviour  covered  me  with  blushes ; 
jBnd  though  I  rejected  the  caresses  of  the  person  into 
whose  power  I  was  delivered,  yet  they  became  jea- 
kraa  of  the  distinction  with  which  he  treated  me  :  my 
expostulations  were  not  heard,  and  my  tears  were 
treated  with  merriment:  preparations  were  made  for 
revelling  and  jollity ;  I  was  invited  to  join  the  dance, 
and  upon  my  refusal  was  entertained  with  music. 
In  this  dreadful  situation,  I  sighed  thus  to  myself : 
How  severe  is  that  justice,  which  transports  those 
who  form  licentious  wishes,  to  a  society  in  which 
they  are  indulged  without  restraint !  Who  shall  de- 
liver me  from&e  effects  of  my  own  folly?  who  shall 
defend  me  against  the  vices  of  others?  At  this  moment 
I  was  thus  encouraged  by  the  voice  of  some  invisible 
being,  *  The  friends  of  virtue  are  mighty ;  reject  not 
their  protection,  and  thou  art  safe.'    As  I  renounced 
the  presumptuous  wish  which  had  once  polluted  my 
mind,  I  exulted  in  this  intimation  with  an  assurance 
of  relief ;  and  when  supper  was  set  before  me,  I  suf- 
fered the  principal  lady  to  serve  me  with  some  veni- 
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son ;  but  the  friendly  voice  havifig  warned  me  that 
it  was  poisoned,  I  fell  back  in  my  seat  and  turned 
pale:  die  lady  inquired  earnestly  what  had  disor* 
dered  me ;  but  instead  of  making  a  reply,  I  threw  <Jie 
v^ison  from  the  window,  and  declared  that  she  had 
intended  my  death.  The  master  of  the  ta^e^  who 
perceived  the  lady  to  whom  I  spoke  change  counte- 
nance, was  at  onoe  -convinced,  that  she  had  indeed 
attempted  to  poison  me,  to  preserve  tliat  interest 
whidh  as.  a  rival  she  feared  I  should  subvert.  He 
rose  up  in  a  rage,  and  commanded  the  venison  to  be 
produced ;  a  dog  that  was  supposed  to  have  eate^ 
it  was  brought  in :  but  before  the  event  could  be 
known,  the  tumult  was  become  general,  and  my 
rival,  after  having  suddenly  stabbed  her  patron,' 
plunged  the  same  poniard  in  her  own  bosom. 

*,*^  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  I  found  means 
to  escape,  and  wandered  through  the  city  in  search 
of  some  obscure  recess,  where,  if  I  received  not  the 
assistance  which  I  hoped,  death  at  least  might  secure 
my  person  from  violation,  and  close  my  eyes  on  those 
scenes,  which,  wherever  I  turned,  filled  me  not  only 
with  disgust,  but  with  horror.  By  that  Benevolent 
Power,  who,  as  a  preservative  irom  misery,  has 
placed  in  us  a  secret  and  irresistible  disapprobation 
of  vice,  my  feet  have  been  directed  to  thee,  whose 
virtue  has  participated  in  my  distress,  and  whose 
wisdom  may  effect  my  deliverance.'* 

'  I  gazed  upon  Selima,  while  I  thus  learned  the 
ardour  of  that  affection  which  I  had  abused,  with 
sentiments  that  can  never  be  conceived  but  when 
they  are  felt,  I  was  touched  with  the  most  bitter 
remorse,  for  having  produced  one  wish  that  could 
stain  so  amiable  a  mind ;  and  abhorred  myself  for 
having  used  the  power  which  I  derived  from  her  ten- 
derness, to  effect  her  destruction.  My  fondness  was 
not  less  ardent,  but  it  was  more  chaste  and  tender ; 


deske  was  not  eztingiiislieiL  bet  it  was  ilaar  ab- 
Mxbed  in  esteem.     I  fdt  a  passion,  to  viii:^  xjs. 
BOW,  I  bad  baeii  a  stranger:  and  the  mcdDeni  kyre 
was  Jdadled  in  my  breast,  T  r&somed  tike  f  :47a  pn>- 
per  to  the  nature  u  wfaicb  akme  it  cas  suxKifri.  and 
odima  beheld  Amarath  at  her  feeu     At  z=:t  s-jiieik 
and  unexpected  appearance,  the  cc>loi:r  iaird  frim 
ha  cheeksy  the  powers  of  life  were  s!ispexide<d.  ir.-^ 
she  «unk  ioto  my  arms.     I  clasped  her  to  my  LiTda^i 
and  lookii^  towards  the  hermit  for  his  &5sl>taD:-r.  ] 
beheld  in  his.  stead  the  friendly  Genius,  who  l:.d 
taught  me  happiness  by  affliction.     A:  the  shin^  in- 
stant Selima  recovered.     *•  Arise,*"  said  Syndiric. 
''  and  look  round.*'     We  looked  round;  ^e  d^k- 
ness  was  suddenly  dissipated,  and  we  peroeii-rd  c.  r- 
selves  in  the  road  to  Golconda,  and  the  spires  c^  -Jie 
city  sparkled  before  us.   "  Go,"  said  he.  "  AiLur-fiil. 
henceforth  the  husband  of  Selima,  and  the  father  :>f 
li^peo|rie!     I  have  re^-ealed  thy  story  to  Alujer  iii 
a  vision;  he  expects  thy  return,  and  the  chariciLt 
are  come  out  to  meet  thee.    Go,  and  I  will  proclaim 
before  thee,  Amurath,  the  Sultan  of  the  East,  the 
judge  of  nations,  the  taught  of  heaven  ;  Amon^'h. 
whose  ring  is  equal  to  the  ring  of  Solomon,  returns 
to  reign  with  wisdom,  and  difiuse  felicity.'*     I  now 
lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  beheld  the  chariots  comin? 
forward.     We  were  received  by  Alibeg  with  senti- 
ments which  could  not  be  uttered,  and  by  the  people 
with  the  loudest  acclamations  :  Syndarac  proclaimed 
our  return,  in  thunder  that  was  heard  through  all 
the  nations  of  my  empire ;  and  has  prolonged  my 
reign  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

'  For  the  world  I  have  written,  and  by  the  world 
let  what  I  write  be  remembered :  for  to  none  who 
heeu*  of  the  ring  of  Amurath,  sjiall  its  influence  be 
wanting.  Of  this,  is  not  thy  heart  a  witness,  thou 
whose  eye  drinks  instruction  from  my  pen  ?    Hast  . 
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thou  not  a  monitor  who  reproaches  thee  in  secret, 
when  thy  foot  deviates  from  the  path  of  virtue? 
Neglect  not  the  first  whispers  of  this  friend  to  thy 
soul ;  it  is  the  voice  of  a  greater  than  Syndarac,  to 
resbt  whose  influence  is  to  invite  destruction.' 


N<>  23.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23, 1753- 


-Quo  fit,  ui  omnis 


Votiv&  pateat  velati  descripta  tabell& 
Vita Hob. 

In  books  the  varioas  scenes  of  life  he  drew. 
As  votive  tablets  give  the  nrreck  to  view. 

Among  the  many  Pocket  Companions,  New  Memor. 
randum  Books,  Gentlemen  and  Tradesmen's  Daily 
Assistants,  and  other  productions  of  a  like  nature, 
calculated  for  the  use  of  those  who  mix  in  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  applaud  those  polite  and 
elegant  inventions,  The  Ladies'  Memorandum  Books, 
as  these  seem  chiefly  adapted  to  the  more  impwtant 
businesses  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  deterniine  which  is  the  most  pre- 
ferable; each  of  them  being,  if  you  believe  the 
solemn  asseverations  of  their  proprietors,  *  the  best 
and  most  complete  of  its  kind  that  has  hitherto  been 
published.' 

The  utility  of  these  little  books,  with  respect  to  the 
fair  sex,  is  on  the  first  view  apparent ;  as  they  are  di- 
vided for  each  day  of  the  week  into  distinct  columns, 
allotted  to  the  several  branches  of  engagements,  ex- 
penses, and  occasional  memorandums.  These,  in- 
deed, comprehend  every  thing  that  can  either  attract 
their  regard,  or  take  up  their  time :  I  shall  therefore 


point  out  some  paitLadar  adrmtigei  flat 
from  a  rigbt  use  and  regidatioB  of  tfaoK. 
With  regard  to  engageneiiti,  k  is 
known,  that  embairaHmenti.  lealovskf .  a!L«d 
reb,  have  arisen  from  an  erroiKovs  mashz^iziitsr.  h, 
tbat  most  essential  part  of  female  triaaaeSfgg-i-  :Sis 
laying  and  receirmg  of  Tisits.    It 
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usaal  to  tmst  entirely  in  this  pomt  to  "x  <nre  cf  ri 
illiterate  footman,  or  heedleuponer.  v^  b*  v.  :ai:» 
account  of  all  the  raps  at  the  door,  asd  tc  i 
Barnes  of  the  several  visitants  in  a  rez^hz  wir 
Hettce  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  bc-oi  '.^  uucr 
b  dissolved,  and  perpetual  varianoe  cKiSifi 
fimilies,  by  the  mistake  or  forgetfalaesf  of  a 
Lady  Formal  and  Mrs-  Prim  were  ooee  the  s^<  ::i*- 
timate  females  hving ;  they  caitsied  to  oat  its:z*2^s 
F^nlarly  at  church  and  tli«  playfaoose,  laliLtd  %t^ 
ther  wherever  they  met,  and  left  their  na=«^ 
month  alternately  at  eadi  other's  Immik  fcr 
yisan ;  till  it  happened  diat  Lady  Fonud  s  $«ia  fc?- 
got  to  set  down  Mrs.  Prim's  last  fisit  to  her  ladvfh^ : 
which  occasions  them  now  to  stare  at  <»e  a&f^Le? 
like  perfect  strangers,  while  each  considers  t^K  cc^ 
as  guilty  of  that  most  atrocioos  crime,  the  cnr.L^T  % 
visit.  A  card  was  sent  twomondis  beforehaad  v>  ii^r^ 
Mri.  Gadabout  to  a  rout ;  but,  by  the  ni^^itfe*:^^  oc 
the  maid,  it  unfortunately  miscarried,  before  th^  da.t6 
of  it  was  posted  in  the  day-book,  and  cos$^a^r.tiT 
she  was  prevented  from  going.  The  afircAt  va«  isr.- 
pardonable;  her  absence  rendered  one  wbi«t'tah!e 
useless ;  the  neglect  was  told  every-where  ;  and  c!ie 
iffiiocent  Mrs.  Gradabout  wonders  at  the  reason  why 
she  is  so  seldom  invited  as  a  party  in  card-as  ^^':- 
biies.  These  lamentable  mistakes  are,  therefore, 
efiectaally  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  the  Memo- 
randum-book, which  pats  it  in  every  lady's  power 
to  keep  a  more  exact  register  of  au  her  engage- 
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ments,  and  to  etate  the  balance  of  visits  fairly  bea 
tween  debtor  and  creditor.  m 

Aod  as  there  is  certainly  no  virtue  more  amiablcJ 
or  of  greater  emolument,  than  female  economy,  tO 
which  nothing;  contributes  more  than  a  just  knowfl 
ledge  of  expenses,  the  Memorandum -book  has  alM|^ 
wisely  provided  for  this;  in  which,  under  the  article 
of  expenses,  the  lady  may  set  down  the  particular 
sums  laid  out  in  masquerade -tickets,  subscription 
concerts,  wax-lights  for  routs,  drums,  or  hurricanes, 
birth-day  suits,  chair-hire,  and  the  like ;  she  ma 
alBO  know  the  true  balance  between  her  winning 
and  losings,  and  make  a  due  registry  of  her  debt 
of  honour.     For  want  of  this  method,  many  wldoii 
of  distinction  have  imperceptibly  run  out  the  whd 
income  of  their  Jointures  in  a  few  months,  and  bee 
forced  to  retire  the  rest  of  tlie  year  into  cound 
lodgings  :  and  Dlany  married  ladies  have  been  cm 
strained  to  petition  the  brutes,  their  husbands,  R 
the  advance  of  a  quarter's  pinmoney  to  satisfy  the  in 
portunate  dunnings  of  a  needy  honourable  gameste 

The  blank  allotted  for  Occasional  Memorandun 
may  be  filled  up  from  lime  to  time  with  the  lie  i 
the  day,  topics  of  scandal,  names  and  abodes  i 
milliners,  descriptions  of  new  fashions,  and  a  hni 
dred  other  circumstances  of  equal  importance, 
will  greatly  relieve  the  memory,  and  furnish  an  il 
exhaustible  store  of  matter  for  polite  conversation. 

There  is  another  very  pleasing  advantage  arisiu 
from  the  use  of  these  books,  as  we  are  informed  I 
one  of  the  compilers,  who  acquaints  us,  that '  if  pn 
served,  they  will  enable  any  lady  to  tell  what  bui 
nesE  she  has  transacted,  and  what  company  [si 
has]  been  in,  every  day,  during  any  period  of  her  lifi 
How  enchanting,  how  rapturous,  must  such  a  revie 
prove  to  those  who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  worli 
to  live  over  their  days  again !  to  recall  the  transpor 
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iBg  ideas  of  masquerades,  plays,  concerts,  cards, 
aiid  dress  I  to  revive  lost  enjoyments,  and,  in  imagi- 
vn&m,  to  tread  over  again  the  delightful  round  of 
past  pleasures ! 

I  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  by 
a  visit  I  the  other  day  made  a  polite  lady,  whom  I 
fcand  earnestly  employed  in  writing.    I  would  have 
withdrawn  immediately ;  but  she  told  me  she  was 
only  entering  some  particulars  in  her  memorandum- 
book  which  would  soon  be  finished,  and  desired  me 
to  take  a  chair.   I  expressed  some  cuiiosity  to  know 
her  method ;  upon  which  she  very  frankly  put  the 
book  into  my  hand,  bidding  me  peruse  it ;  ^  for,' 
says  she,  ^  I  do  nothing  that  I  need  to  be  ashamed 
of.'     As  she  was  soon  after  called  out  of  the  room, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  transcribing  her  first  week's 
socounty  which  I  shall  faithfully  present  to  my  fair 
readers,  as  a  farther  illustration  of  the  use  of  these 
books,  and,  if  they  please,  as  a  pattern  for  their 
practice. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 

January. 

1.  Monday.  To  call 
at  Deard*8  in  the  morn- 
ing. To  dine  with  my 
husband's  uncle,  the  city 
merchant. 


2.  Tuesday.  In  the 
morning  with  the  Miss 
Flareits,  to '  drive  to  the 
silk  mercer's,  &c.  At 
night  to  go  to  the  Genii. 


OCCASIONAL  MEMO- 
RANDUMS. 

City  politeness  into- 
lerable! Crammed  with 
mince-pies,  and  fatigued 
with  compliments  of  the 
season;  play  at  Pope 
Joan  for  pence;  O  the 
creatures  I 

A  beautiful .  new 
French  brocade  at  Sil- 
ver-tongue's on  Ludgate- 
hill.  Mem.  To  tease 
my  husband  to  buy  me 
a  suit  of  it.  Engaged 
the  stage-box  for  Wood- 
ward's night. 
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ENGAQ^MEl^TS. 

January. 

3.  Wednesday.  Ex- 
pect Mademoiselle  La 
Toure  to  try  on  ray 
French  head.  In  the 
aliening  to  pay  forty-three 
*  visits. 


4.  Thursday.  My  own 
day.  At  home.  To  have 
^drum-major,  and  seven- 
teen card-tables. 


5.  Friday.  To  go  to 
the  auction  with  Lady 
Nicknack.  To  dine  at 
home  with  a  parcel  of  my 
husband's  city  relations. 


.6.  Saturday.  Monsieur 
Le  Frise  all  the  morning 
to  dress  my  head.  At 
night  (being  Twelfthr 
night)  at  court.  To  dance, 
if  I  can,  with  the  hand- 
some Bob  Briltiant. 


7.  Sunday.  If  I  rise 
soon  enough,  St.Jatnes's 
Church.      In  the  after- 


OCCA8IONAL.  MEMO* 
RANDUMS. 

Mademoiselle  the  mil* 
liner  tells  me  Lady  Z.'# 
in  the  straw,  and  Cap- 
tain X.  is  supposed  to  h0 
the  cause  of  it. — Told  it' 
as  a  great  secret  at  Lady 
F/s,  the  Countess  of  L.% 
Mrs.  R.'s,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Miss  Sharp  is  agreatet 
cheat  than  her  mamnMu 
Company  went  befoi^ 
five.  Stupid  creature 
Mrs.  Downright!  never 
to  have  read  Hoyle ! 

Lady  Nicknack  finely 
taken  in.  The  whole 
day  a  blank.  Head-ach. 
Could  not  dress.  Went 
to  bed  horrid  soon; — 
before  one.  Husband 
drunk.  Lay  alone,  ny 
maid  sat  by  me. 

My  left  temple  singed 
with  the  curling-iron. 
Several  fine  French 
dresses  at  court;  but 
Lady  Homebred's,  pal- 
try English  !  Sir  John 
Dapperwit  whispered  me, 
that  Miss  Bloom  was  al- 
moat  as  charming  as  my* 
lifelf.  She  must  paint,  I 
am  certain. 

Not  up'  till  two.  Fi- 
nished my  letter  at  six, 
and  sent  John    express 
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IKGAGEMENTS.  OCCASIOyAJ.   MEMO- 

January  raxdums. 

noon  to  write  a  defence  with  it      Bad    luck  at 

of  Hoyle  to  Miss  Petu-  night.     Never  could  win 

hnt  at  Bath,   who  has  on  Sundays.     Mifs  Sen- 

controverted  some  of  his  ous,    who    hates    cards, 

nindples.     Lady  Brag's  says  it  is  a  judgment, 
m  the  evening. 

Among  the  articles  under  Expenses  I  found  the 

following. 
January.  £.    «.  d, 

1.  Bought  at  Deard's,  a  bauble  for  a 
new  year's  gift  to  my  Uttle  god- 

chUd 5    5    0 

3.  To  Mrs.  La  Toure  in  part  of  her 

biU 31  10    0 

To  ditto  for  extraordinary  trouble     3  12     0 

5.  Bought  at  the  auction,  a  china  lap- 

dog 4     9     0 

6.  Monsieur  Le  Frise,  for  dressing  my 

head,  &c. •     0  10     6 

7.  Lost  at  cards,  at  Lady  Brag's  •  •  •  •  47     5     0 

I  intend  in  a  future  paper  to  take  notice  of  some 
other  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  use  of 
these  Memorandum  Books,  ds  above  stated ;  and 
shall  at  present  conclude  with  desiring  my  femal^: 
readers  to  supply  themselves  immediately,  and  t/i 
send  me  an  account  of  the  use  thev  make  of  thf:nri. 

A. 


XXIII. 


-  ^  .^-.'      • 
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N"  24.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1753. 


Longa  mora  est^  quantam  noxs  sit  abique  repeitaniy 
Enumerare. Ovid. 

The  various  ills  ordain'd  to  man  by  fate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  'tis  tedious  to  relate. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 
*  SIR, 

'  You  have  l&tely  remarked,  that  the  sedentary  and 
recluse,  those  vfho  have  not  acquired  an  extensive 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  mankind,  are  fire- 
quently  wanned  with  conceptions,  which,  when  com- 
municated, are  received  with  the  most  frigid  indif-^ 
ference.  As  I  have  no  pretensions  to  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  probable,  that  the  subject  of  my  letter, 
though  it  pleased  me  in  the  fervour  of  my  imagina- 
tion, may  yet  appear  to  others  trite  and  unimportant: 
to  your  judgment,  therefore,  I  appeal,  as  the  substi- 
tute of  the  public,  and  leave  you  to  determine  both 
for  them  and  for  me. 

'  I  have  a  small  estate  in  a  remote  and  sequestered 
part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  which  I  have  constantly 
resided.  As  in  this  place  I  was  not  seduced  to  en- 
tertainments that  endangered  either  my  virtue  or  my 
fortune,  I  indulged  my  inclination  to  books ;  and  by 
reading  I  could  always  prevent  solitude  from  be- 
coming irksome.  My  library  consisted  chiefly  of 
books  of  entertainment,  but  they  were  the  best  of 
their  kind;  and,  therefore,  though  I  was  most  delight- 
ed with  dramatic  writers,  I  had  no  plays  but  Shak- 
speare's.  Shakspeare  was,  indeed,  my  favourite  au- 
thor; and  after  my  fancy  had  been  busied  in  attempt- 
ing to  reaUze  the  scenes  that  he  drew,  I  sometimes 
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regretted  the  labour,  and  soakEWrjes  ^.^ 
was  ineffectual.  I  lonsed  to  iee  xzi^^j,  r^c^zsr^^ai 
on  a  theatre;  and  had  fonnel  rc-cau:  1-Lc=s^  :c  -zin 
fiwrce  thejr  would  deriTc  from  p^?tr  icoicf-  iiiiiij. 
and  machinery. 

*  The  death  of  a  wealth v  reliii.xi  cc  ^t  -vJtV  vii; 
lias  made  my  little  boy  his  tf  ir,  ciLLei  n-r  ::iu:*  Tau- 
ter to  London.     I  set  out  cl'jua :  ^jii  u  I  -.ui  :&?a 
used  to  that  reciprocadon  oi  i£ri:-i.-  1:111    ::~. 
idiich  constitutes  the  happlntss  :c  1  ilz^j:  u  -ri 
iD  met  together  in  the  eiren  ig.  ir-sr  li— _ir  :»Ka.  -t:- 
pirated  by  the  different  eui^lij^A-zr^  zz  z^\  1^7  v'ja. 
miles  of  complacencr  and  ecol-iTZiiivir.  iJi< :  11:1- 
toaUy  rc^joioed  in  the  satisiaccica  sbjiz.  i:v.i,  .jr.--  .'i 
ftom  the  presence  of  the  oiher;  I  ii'jLi  i,-p'tJ.  u- 
ter  my  first  day's  joomev,  in  a  trrj  f -.ricin  i-n.  Lja- 
fixrtless  sitnation  at  an  inn.    31  j  er^f--g  itls  'jt.iir:i 
among  people  ^th  whom  I  had  hs/juj  l^r  :-Ui-ii^:u:ii . 
and  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  redccj=d,  uiai  '.Ji^r:  -v-id 
aotwithin  many  miles  a  single  per=<^^  V:^  cir=d  Vii^- 
dier  1  should  be  found  liiing  cr  d&Ld  li  iic  = 

'  The  melancholy  which  liiii  siniJi^ici,  li: 
reflections,  however  wbimsica].  ""r-"i;;i:  t7»:=. 
creased  as  my  home  becacic  Lxrc  f:j>vr..-L  Z:-:-  ui-. 
nu»nent  I  entered  Lone  or*,  ipr^.- liii:!  -F-ts  t:  t.: 
end;  the  innumerable  ob:e<rLi  «^i.  r-.^":*^.:  -.-r.^i 
my  senses,  left  me  power  olIt  u-  --esL:  iisi  t.*:^- 

*  When  I  turned  into  th*  inn  varL  \ir:  i.--  Ju.-_? 
that  caught  my  attention  was  a  la:?^  '^'ii^ief.  -'. :'  yv  >?. 
printed  in  characters  that  diEered  i/k  -.l.t  jl  txr:  V:- 
colour,  some  being  red  and  otL-errs  ilirjc  Bt  f..- 
pernsal  of  this  pompous  pag-,  I  Ir^^rz^z  xzac.  '.  ':'.- 
medy  and  a  pantomime  were  t/>  i>r  p»T.-f  :T:irfi  \:.  v^t: 
theatre  in  the  eyening.  It  wa*  now  ;vc  0 "'_*>.  a:  ;  i.-! 
I  resolved  to  atone  for  the  wait  oi  *::.^  V;::l.c--« 
which  I  had  left  behind  me,  by  u^zr.z^  vz,^  I  Li<c 
been  used  to  think  the  bigfaiESt'i&telkct-ial  ^^^eniir.- 
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ment  which  art  could  furnish :  the  play  was  not  in- 
deed a  tragedy,  nor  Shakspeare's;  but  if  it  was  not 
excellent,  it  was  new  to  me,  and  therefore  equally 
excited  my  curiosity.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  room,  and  safely  deposited  my  portman- 
teau, I  communicated  my  purpose  to  my  host,  who 
told  me  I  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity ;  fot 
that  both  the  play  and  entertainment  were  thought 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  principal 
parts  were  to  be  performed  by  the  most  celebrated 
actors  of  the  age.  My  imagination  was  fired  with 
this  account;  and  being  told  that  the  house  would 
be  so  soon  full,  that  to  secure  a  good  place  I  must 
be  there  by  four  o'clock ;  I  hastily  swallowed  my 
dinner,  and  getting  into  a  hackney-coach,  was  driven 
to  the  theatre,  and  by  the  coachman  conducted  to 
the  door  that  leads  to  the  pit. 

*  At  this  door  I  waited  near  half  an  hour  with  the 
utmost  impatience;  and  thp  moment  it  was  open 
rushed  in,  driven  forward  by  the  crowd  that  nad 
gathered  round  me.  Following  the  example  of  others^ 
I  paid  my  three  shillings,  and  entering  the  pit  among 
the  first  that  gained  admittance,  seated  myself  as 
near  as  I  could  to  the  centre.  After  having  gazed 
once  or  twice  round  me  with  wonder  and  curiosity, 
my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the  anticipation  of 
my  entertainment,  which  did  not,  however,  much 
alleviate  the  torments  of  delay.  At  length,  the  stage 
was  illuminated,  the  last  music  was  played,  and  I 
beheld  the  curtain  rise  with  an  emotion,  which, 
perhaps,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  lover,  when 
he  is  first  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 

*  But  just  at  this  moment  a  very  tall  man,  by  the 
contrivance  of  two  ladies,  who  had  kept  a  seat  for 
him  by  spreading  their  hoops,  placed  himself  so  ex- 
actly before  me,  that  his  head  intercepted  great  part 
of  the  stage,  and  I  could  now  see  the  actors  no  lower 
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Ibtti  the  knee.    This  incident,  after  all  my  care  and 
•oKcitiide  to  secure  an  advantageous  situation,  was 
cdremely  vexatious :  my  attention  to  the  play  was 
tr  some  time  suspended,  and  I  suffered  much  more 
tlian  I  enjoyed:  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  see- 
any  and  tne  dialogue  wholly  possessed  my  mind : 
I  accommodated  myself  the  best  I  could  to  the  in<- 
eoavenience  of  my  seat,  and  tliought  of  it  no  more; 
The  first  act,  as  it  was  little  more  than  a  prelude  to 
die  action^  pleased  me  rather  by  what  it  promised, 
duin  by  what  it  gave:  I  expected  the  sequel  with  yet 
nore  ardour,  and  su£Pered  the  interval  with  all  the 
fretfolnets  of  suspended  curiosity.    The  second  act 
gratified  my  imagination  with  a  greater  variety  of  in- 
cidents ;  but  diey  were  such  as  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  render  appetite  too  strong  for  the  curb  of  reason : 
I  diis  moment  rioted  in  the  luxurious  banquet,  lliat 
was  by  a  kind  of  enchantment  placed  before  me ; 
and  tlie  next  reflected  with  regret  and  indignation 
upon  those  arts,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  per- 
ceived my  virtue  to  be  enervated,  and  that  I  became 
contemptible  even  to  myself.     But  this  struggle  did 
not  last  long :  these  images,  which  could  not  be  seen 
without  danger,  were  still  multiplying  before  me : 
my  resistance  grew  proportionably  more  languid ;  and 
at  length  I  indulged  every  sensation  without  in- 
quiring whether  I  was  animated  to  the  imitation  of 
virtue,  or  seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  vice. 

*  In  the  third  act  I  was  become  acciuainted  with  the 
characters,  which  the  author  intended  to  exhibit ;  and 
discerned  that,  though  some  of  them  were  sustained 
with  great  judgment  and  address,  yet  others  were 
mistaken :  1  had  still  some  person  before  me,  whose 
manner  was  that  of  a  player,  and  who,  when  I  harl 
been  introduced  into  scenes  of  real  life  by  the  skill 
of  another,  immediately  brought  me  back  to  a  crowd 
and  a  th^tre ;  I  found  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  was 
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not  so  constantly  present  to  the  events  of  the  drama^ 
as  if  I  had  read  them  silent  in  my  study,  though 
some  circumstances  might  be  more  forcibly  repre- 
sented :  but  these  critical  remarks,  as  they  lessoned 
my  pleasure,  I  resolved  to  remit.  In  the  fourth  act, 
therefore,  I  endeavoured  to  supply  every  defect  of 
the  performer  by  the  force  of  my  own  fancy,  and  ia 
some  degree  I  succeeded :  but  my  pleasure  was  now 
interrupted  by  another  cause;  for  though  my  enterr 
tainment  had  not  been  equal  to  my  expectation,  yet 
I  now  began  to  regret  that  it  was  almost  at  an 
end,  and  earnestly  wished  that  it  was  again  to  begin. 
In  the  fifth  act,  curiosity  was  no  longer  excited ;  I 
had  discovered  in  what  events  the  action  would  ter- 
minate, and  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  persons : 
nothing  remained  but  the  forms  necessary  to  jbhe 
conclusion  of  the  play;  the  marriage  of  lovers,  their 
reconciliation  with  offended  parents,  and  the  sudden 
reformation  of  a  rake,  who  had,  through  the  whole 
representation,  been  employed  to  produce  incidents 
which  might  render  his  vices  contagious,  and  to  disr 
play  qualities  that  might  save  them  from  contempt* 
But  though  the  last  act  was  thus  rendered  insipid, 
yet  I  was  sorry  when  it  was  over :  I  reflected  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  in  which  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  comfortless  solitude  of  my  inn. 

*  But  this  thought,  however  mortifying,  was  tran- 
sient; I  pleased  myself  with  the  expectation  of  the 
pantomime,  an  entertainment  of  which  I  had  no  con- 
ception, and  of  which  I  had  heard  the  highest  enco^ 
miums  from  thpse  about  me :  I,  therefore,  once  more 
sat  down  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  with  an  at- 
tention to  the!  stage  which  nothing  could  divert.  I 
gazed  at  the  prodigies  which  were  every  moment 
produced  before  me  with  astonishment ;  I  was  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  enchantment ;  I  saw 
woods,  rivers,  and  mountains,  alternately  appear 
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and  vanish ;  but  I  knew  not  in  what  cause,  or  to 
liiat  end.     The  entertainment  was  not  adapted  to 
my  understanding,  bat  to  my  senses;  and  my  senses 
were  indeed  captivated  with  every  object  of  deheht; 
in  particular,  die  dress  of  the  women  discovered 
.  benities  which  I  could  not  behold  without  confusion : 
the  wanton  caresses  which  they  received  and  re- 
turned, the  desire  that  languishe<l  in  their  eyes,  the 
kiss  snatched  with  eagerness,  and  the  embrace  pro- 
longed  with  redprocal  delight,  fiUed  my  breast  with 
tunultuous  wishes,  which,  though  I  {&ajed  to  gra- 
tify, I  did  not  wish  to  suppress.     Besides  all  these 
incentives  to  dissolute  pleasure,  there  was  the  dance, 
which  indulged  the  spectators  inth  a  view  of  almost 
every  charm  that  apparel  was  intended  to  conceal ; 
but  of  the  pleasure  of  this  indulgence  I  was  deprived 
by  the  head  of  the  tall  man  who  sat  before  me,  and 
I  suffered  again  all  the  vexation  which  had  inter- 
rapted  my  attention  to  the  first  act  of  the  play.  But 
before  the  last  scene,  my  mind  had  been  soriolently 
agitated,  and  the  inconveniences  of  so  long  a  con- 
finement, in  a  multitude,  were  become  so  sensible,  I 
was  so  much  oppressed  with  heat,  and  offended  with 
tthe  smell  of  the  candles  that  were  either  burning  in 
the  sockets  or  expiring  in  smoke,  that  I  grew  weary 
of  my  situation ;  my  faculties  were  suspended  as  in 
a  drc^,  and  I  continued  to  sit  motionless,  witli  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  some  moments  after  it 
fell.     When  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie,  I  found 
myself  almost  alone  ;  my  attachment  to  the  place  wafi 
dissolved,  the  company  that  had  surrounded  me  were 
gone  out,  and,  without  reflecting  whither  I  was  to 
go,  I  wished  to  follow  them. 

*  When  I  was  returned  to  the  inn,  and  had  locked 
myself  into  my  room,  I  endeavoured  to  recover  that 
pleasing  tranquillity  in  which  1  had  been  used  to 
.resign  myself  to  sleep,  and  which  T  now  regretted  to 
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have  once  changed  for  tumult  and  ^issipsition :  of  my 
theatrical  adventure  I  remembered  no  incident  with 
pleasure,  but  that  which  when  it  happened  I  re- 
garded as  a  misfortune,  the  stature  of  the  person 
who  sat  before  me,  which  intercepted  the  more 
gross  indecencies,  and  defended  me  from  their  in- 
fluence. This  reflection  immediately  opened  a  new 
vein  of  thought ;  I  considered  the  evening  which  I 
had  just  spent  8u»  an  epitome  of  life,  and  the  ste^e 
as  an  emblem  of  the  world. 

*  The  youth  is  all  ardour  and  expectation ;  he 
looks  around  with  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  he  is 
impatient  for  the  time  in  which  the  world  is  to  be 
thrown  open  before  him.  This  time  arrives ;  but  he 
finds  some  unexpected  obstacle  to  enjoyment,  and 
in  the  first  act  of  life  he  discovers,  tliat  his  hopes 
•are  rather  transferred  to  more  distant  objects,  than 
fulfilled  by  those  which  are  present.  As  be  proceeds,, 
the  scene  grows  more  busy,  and  his  attacliments  to 
life  increase  in  number  and  in  strength  :  he  is  now 
seduced  by  temptation;  and  the  moment  its  influence 
is  suspended,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  promised  is 
at  an  end,  he  abhors  it  as  debasing  his  nature,  dis- 
appointing his  highest  hopes,  and  betraying  him  to 
remorse  and  regret. 

*  This  is  the  crisis  of  life,  the  period  upon  which 
immortality  depends.  Some  continue  the  contest, 
and  become  more  than  conquerors :  they  reflect, 
with  gratitude  to  Providence,  upon  circumstances 
which  intercepted  temptation  by  adversity,  and  per- 
ceive that  they  owe  their  safety  to  incidents  which 
they  laboured  to  prevent.  Others  abandon  them- 
selves to  sensuality;  and,  affecting  to  believe  all 
things  uncertain,  eagerly  catch  at  whatever  is  offered 
by  the  present  moment,  as  the  whole  of  their  por- 
tion ;  but  at  length  novelty,  that  mighty  charm,  that 
beauty  of  perpetual  influence,  novelty  is  no  morel 
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every  object  that  gave  delight  is  become ^  , 

and  is  therefore  beheld,  not  with  desire,  but  with 
disgnst. 

*  Thus  life  at  length  almost  ceases  to  be  a  poti- 
tire  good ;  and  men  would  scarce  desire  to  lire,  bat 
that  they  fear  to  die.  Yet  the  same  enjoyments 
which  are  despised,  are  also  regretted;  in  time  thej 
are  remembered  without  the  circumstances  that 
diminished  their  valae;  and  the  wretch  who  has 
sorviTed  them,  wishes  that  they  would  return.  Life^ 
fnm  this  period,  is  more  wearisome  in  proportion  as 
It  is  prolonged ;  nothing  is  expected  with  ardour, 
because  age  has  been  too  often  cheated  to  trait  to 
the  promises  of  time,  and  because  to-day  has  anri- 
cipated  the  enjoyment  of  Uy-morrow.  The  play  is 
now  over,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  exhansted, 
and  intellectual  pleasure  and  pain  are  almost  at  an 
end.  The  last  stage,  the  stage  of  dotage,  remains, 
and  this  is  the  pantomime  of  life ;  the  images  are 
new  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  extravagant,  and 
please  only  because  the  imagination  is  distempered 
or  infirm :  but  the  sensibility  of  corporal  misery  re- 
mains ;  infirmities  multiply ;  the  h'^urs  of  p^n  and 
imbecUity  pass  in  anguish  which  none  can  alleviate, 
and  in  fretfulness  which  none  regard :  the  p^hied 
dotard  looks  round  with  impotent  soliciujde:  he 
perceives  himself  to  be  alone,  he  has  snrrrvfA  hi) 
friends,  and  he  wishes  to  follow  them  ;  his  wish  is 
fulfilled,  he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that 
gulf  which  is  deeper  than  the  grave,  and  it  closes 
over  him  for  ever.  From  this  dreadful  picture  I 
started  with  terror  and  amazement:  it  vanished; 
and  I  was  immediately  relieved  by  reflecting  that 
life  and  the  joys  of  life  were  still  before  me ;  that  I 
should  soon  return  to  my  paternal  inheritance ;  that 
my  evenings  would  no  more  be  passed  in  tumult, 
and  end  in  satiety ;  but  that  they  would  cloae  upon 
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scenes  of  domestic  felicity,  felicity  which  is  pure 
and  rational,  and  which  is  still  heightened  by  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  repeated  to-morrow.  And  is  not 
the  human  mind  a  stranger  and  sojourner  upoa 
earth  ?  has  it  not  an  inheritance  in  a  better  country 
that  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled  ?  an  inheritance 
to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so  foolish  as, 
after  perpetual  disappointment  in  the  search  of  plea- 
sure which  they  never  found,  still  to  continue  the 
pursuit  till  every  hope  is  precluded,  and  life  termi-.- 
nates  either  in  the  stupor  of  insensibility,  or  the  ago- 
nies of  despair.' 
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Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  ataue  animos  sub  juga  abenea 
Ssvo  mittere  cum  joco. — Hon. 

In  brazen  yokes  thus  Venus  binds 
Ill-coupled  forms  and  jarring  minds. 
And  gaily  cruel  joys  to  see 
llie  restless  lovers  disagree.— Locte. 

*To  THE  Adventurer. 
'SIR, 
'  There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  a  man  is 
better  qualified  to  write  by  having  lived  in  the  world 
than  in  a  study;  and  many  of  these  are  of  tlie 
highest  importance.  Of  the  infelicities  of  matri- 
mony I  have  been  often  a  spectator ;  and  of  some 
of  them  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  cause,  though 
I  have  never  entered  into  a  philosophical  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  passions,  or  the  power 
of  reason.  The  facts  from  which  I  have  derived  my 
knowledge,  I  shall  state  with  as  much  perspicuity  as 
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I  can,  and  leave  others  to  make  what  mkrttkof* 
theyplease. 

'FUppanta,  a  young  coquet,  wfaoie  lore  of  tlie 
fubionable  follies  was  perpetoaO j  disappointed  br 
^  severe  authority  of  a  fiither,  direv  hendf  inlo 
die  arms  of  a  lover  of  sixty-four;  bdievimg  thtt  she 
could  with  ease  impose  upon  the  fondness  of  dotage, 
that  youth  and  beauty  would  render  her  power  Sb- 
lolate  and  unlimited  and  that  she  would  dwKigre 
be  DO  longer  the  slave  of  fonnaiitT  and  caprice. 
Flippanta  was,  however,  disappointed;  and  is  a 
reiy  few  weeks  discovered  that  the  eoMOiznr  of  a 
father  was  now  complicated  with  the  jeakwr  of  a. 
husband ;  that  he  was  fretful,  selfidi,  and  diasaKsd, 
and  expected  less  from  her  as  a  wife,  dum  a  muie. 
Infirmities  which  she  had  never  fefa ,  s Ik  loKfv  sot 
how  to  pity :  he  exerted  his  audioiiti,  in  yrjiyxt^xi 
as  he  discovered  her  want  of  tendemest ;  ^uii  li^az 
nusery  is  alleviated  only  by  the  hope  of  anrm-.^ 
each  other;  in  which,  it  must  be  conleascd,  Ui^  lady 
has  greatly  the  advantage. 

'  Sophron,  by  his  insinuatin?  eloque&oe,  prertikd 
on  the  mother  of  Modesta  to  devote  her  ai  &  ivjtz^ 
fice  to  learned  importance.  I/zre  is  \/tXA^\  rrji 
dignity  of  gray-headed  wisdom ;  Uiey  'zAnh  tt«7*:f'^* 
separate  beds ;  while  the  Jki^tsu^^^'^  TJctim  r*f^r-»*:rt  ;rj 
public,  under  the  pomp  of  oinam^nu  is  /.!'-  irv.y:z.  tl^ 
is  decorated,  to  flatter  the  prio-,  f.nd  ^^ro'-A-i-j  Vjft 
triumph  of  her  lord  and  master. 

'  Senilis,  to  keep  up  the  family  ijisu'-,.  zi^^ri^fA  % 
young  girl  of  a  ruddy  complexica.  i^d  a  ^'A^rr-i 
temper.  He  is  fond  of  her  to  diftnuct'^oa;  ^j'r,  ^ 
the  same  time  so  intolerably  jealfm*.  th&i  ije  q'^^r^ 
tions  whether  the  boy,  who  bias  iv\^\^  t^i';  hx'jy- 
with  which  he  married,  is  his  own. 

*  Urbana  vras  contracted  to  Rufticas  by  the  f/m- 
tri?anc^  of  their  parents,  that  their  family  interests, 
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together  with  their  estates,  might  be.  united.  She 
had  all  the  passions  of  a  thorough-bred  town  lady; 
he  the  indifference  of  a  downright  country  'squire; 
they  therefore  never  met  without  mutual  upbraidings, 
in  which  she  was  accused  of  extravagance,  and  he  of 
brutaUty.  At  length  they  agreed  in  9iis  one  point,  a 
separate  maintenance. 

*  Pervicax  and  Tetrica  have,  during  twenty  years, 
been  continually  thwarting  each  other.  As  the  hus- 
band is  hasty,  positive,  and  overbearing ;  the  wife  is 
whimsical,  vain,  and  peevish.  They  can  never  agree 
whetjier  their  mutton  shall  be  boiled  or  roasted ;  and 
the  words  ninny-hammer,  noodle,  and  numskull,  are 
frequently  bandied  to  and  fro  betwixt  them.  Their 
very  servants  are  encouraged  in  impertinence,  and 
their  children  protected  in  disobedience;  because, 
as  one  chides,  the  other  is  sure  always  to  excuse  or 
defend. 

*  Mercator  was  desirous  of  ennobling  the  blood  of 
his  posterity,  and  therefore  married  a  fine  lady  from 
the  court  end  of  the  town.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  arts  of  amassing  money,  she  in  contriving  new 
methods  to  squander  it ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  settled  uniform  practice  of  business,  she  to  an  ir- 
regular restless  course  of  pleasure.  It  was  impossible 
to  reconcile  their  different  habits  of  life ;  they  there- 
fore judged  it  best,  for  their  mutual  quiet,  that  each 
should  pursue  their  favourite  schemes  without  mo- 
lestation. Consequently,  while  the  good  man  is  in- 
tent upon  bargains  at  'Change,  she  is  slumbering  in 
bed ;  when  the  family  are  at  dinner,  she  is  drinking 
her  chocolate ;  and  while  he  is  adjusting  his  accompt- 
books,  she  is  discharging  her  visiting  debts.  He  is 
often  reehng  home  from  the  club,  when  his  wife  is 
set  down  to  a  whist-table,  or  dressing  for  the  ridotto ; 
and  just  as  the  clerks  are  entering  upon  business  in 
the  counting-house,  she  is  perhaps  retiring  to  rest. 
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Ihoi  do  they  live  as  far  asunder  as  persons  in  the 
ilifeient  antipodes :  while  my  lady  is  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  grave  aldermen  at  their  city  balls ;  and 
Mandator  is  tdlowed  to  be  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  good- 
ntoredkind  of  beast,  among  madam's  acquaintance. 
'  Urania  married  a  man  who  was  deemed  a  wit  and 
a  scholar,  because,  as  she  valued  herself  upon  these 
qualitieay.she  was  not  willing  they  should  be  over- 
looked. Between  Urania  and  her  husband,  there 
WM  a  perpetual  contest  for  superiority :  they  re- 
garded each  other  with  all  the  malignity  of  nvals  ; 
eiery  conversation  terminated  in  a  debate,  and  every 
debate  in  contemptuous  insult,  sullenness,  or  rage* 
But  if  she  had  married  a  person  whose  chief  ambi- 
tion was  not  literary  excellence,  he  might  have  ad- 
mired her  qualities,  and  she  might  have  approved  of 
Ub;  there  would  have  been  a  mutual  deference  paid 
to  each  otherj  and  their  life  would  not  only  have  been 
peaceful  but  happy. 

'Theophila,  who,  for  the  practice  of  that  virtue 
which  18  sublimed  by  religion,  had  been  called  the 
devotee,  obviated  the  scruple  which  her  own  mind* 
suggested  against  marrying  a  freethinker,  for  whom 
she  could  not  suppress  her  inclination,  by  flattering 
herself  that  she  should  be  able  to  convert  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  at  first  expostulated,  then  reasoned, 
and  at  length  upbraided  ;  but  without  producing  any 
other  effects  than  altercations,  coldness,  and  aversion. 
As  his  home  became  irksome,  and  he  had  no  steady 
principles  of  virtue,  he  took  to  drinking:  and  now, 
while  he  is  cursing  the  hypocrisy  of  prudes  over  his 
bottle,  she  is  weeping  in  her  closet,  regretting  the 
folly  of  her  presumption,  and  dreading  the  brutality 
of  drunkenness. 

*  The  blind  wonder-working  boy,  who  reconciles 
contradictions,  and  even  breaks  down  the  mounds 
of  party,  brought  a  couple  of  fond  creatures  secretly 
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together,  at  the  time  when  their  parents  were  in^ 
concilably  divided  about  the  names  Whig  and  Tcht^^ 
The  mist  of  love,  which  before  blinded  &eir  under^ 
standings,  has  been  long  dissipated ;  and  they  BXk 
perpetually  ripping  up  the  dissensions  of  their  grand* 
fathers,  and  discussing  ^he  propriety  of  the  w<Mrd 
abdication.  The  wife  looks  upon  her  husband  as  tf 
mean-spirited  time-server ;  and  he  ofiten  rails  at  het^ 
for  teaching  her  children  to  lisp  treason,  and  brings 
ing  them  up  with  a  bias  to  popery  and  arbitrarf 
power. 

^  Deborah  was  advanced  from  the  kitchen  to  tiie 
parlour,  by  the  unrestrained  passion  of  her  inconsi- 
derate master :  but  she  was  only  exalted  to  a  mcn^ 
splendid  servitude,  and  condemned  to  drudge  all  hei^ 
life  in  the  double  capacity  of  wife  and  maid. 

^  Lascivia,  to  secure  herself  a  pretence  for  indul^og 
a  scandalous  licentiousness,  ran  away  with  her  &«* 
ther's  footman.  She  has  been  forced,  at  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  annuity,  and  the  reversion  of  her 
estate  after  death,  to  lay  him  under  articles  never  to 
come  near  her  while  she  is  living. 

*  Parcus,  a  city  plumb,  from  a  principle  of  frugality, 
took  unto  himself  a  plain  neighbour's  daughter  wiw- 
out  a  penny;  as  he  thought  it  would  be  cheaper  than 
to  espouse  a  fine  couitly  lady,  though  with  a  mint  of 
money.  Tis  true  she  costs  him  but  a  trifle  in  clothes  t 
she  has  no  taste  for  nicknacks,  and  kickshaws,  and 
whim- whams ;  she  hates  company,  and  never  touches 
a  card ;  but  then  she  is  always  sending  hot  plates  of 
meat  to  one  neighbour  who  is  sick ;  bottles  of  win6 
to  another  who  lies-in ;  and  gives  away  every  week 
such  a  load  of  broken  victuals,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
coals,  candles,  and  small-beer,  that  the  expenses  of 
house-keeping  would  almost  ruin  a  lord  mayor.  She 
is,  besides,  eternally  teasing  him  to  bind  an  uncle's 
son  'prentice,  to  set  up  a  fifth  cousin,  and  to  fit  out 
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J  a  old  aoquaintaiice's  child  to  sea,  or  to  buy  dothes 
!i|  fa  another ;  and  Parous  ccHoplains,  that  he  is  eat 
gk|   oit  of  house  and  home,  by  the  daily  yisits  of  his  wife's 

poor  relations. 
i\  'Pray,  Mr.  Adventurer,  do  not  these  infelicities 
i\  ate  jurincipally  from  an  injudicious  choice,  rather 
iuk  mm  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  parties  ?  Will 
ffUf  who  are  a  philosopher,  give  us  a  proper  lecture 
ipon  these  facts,  or  demonstrate,  a  priori^  how  misery 
Mj  be  avoided  in  that  state,  which  is  generally 
aeeed  to  be  capable  of  more  happiness  than  any 
oner  ?  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

iL  JOHH  Tow K LET.' 
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EituddScMiam  qnaedam  Boms  natio. 
Otitis  anlirfann Pbadrus. 

ThroD j^  an  the  town  the  bat y  triflers  swann, 
Fix'd  widioat  proof*  and  widk>at  interest  wann. 

*To  THE  Adventurer. 
«S1B» 
'The  character  which  you  have  assumed,  encourages 
me  to  hope,  that  you  will  not  be  deterred,  either  by 
tofl  or  danger,  from  entering  the  lists  as  the  champion 
of  distres^  beauty.  That  the  sufferers  may  pos- 
sibly be  unknown,  and  the  scene  of  action  is  remote, 
are  circumstances  of  no  moment ;  for  neither  seas  nor 
deserts  are  insuperable  to  perseverance  and  valour ; 
and  the  hero's  country  is  circumscril)ed  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  world.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  is  ne- 
cessary, than  to  acquaint  you  with  the  wrong  which 
you  are  to  redress,  and  the  offender  whom  you  are 

topuiish. 
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Iiold  was  immediately  settled :  they  were  frequently 
visited  by  the  king ;  the  queen  often  declared  that 
she  considered  them  as  being  more  particularly  under 
her  patronage ;  they  quickly  became  extremely  popu- 
lar, and  were  scarce  less  happy  there  than  upon  their 
favourite  hill.  As  they  greatly  excelled  in  all  the 
arts  of  conversation,  as  their  eloquence  could  always 
command  the  passions,  and  their  knowledge  im^ 
prove  the  understanding,  every  one  was  solicitous  to 
be  admitted  to.  their  presence ;  and  that  they  might 
gratify  a  people,  among  whom  they  had  received -so 
many  favour^,  they  resolved  to  have  a  certain  ntim" 
ber  of  public  days,  on  which  every  one  should  be  lid« 
mitted  without  scruple* 

*  But  that  all  their  conveniences  and  s^dendonr 
might  be  procured,  though  at  a  great  expense,  yet 
without  imposing  a  general  tax  or  burdening  the 
public,  it  was  contrived  that  the  servants  of  the  piin* 
cesses  should  be  paid  by  their  vails ;  and  that  the 
reward  of  their  labour  might  not  depend  wholly  upon 
caprice,  it  was  ordered,  that  those  who  attended  the 
princesses  only  on  public  days,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  have  a  right  to  visit  by  their  intimacy  or  station, 
should  receive  a  ticket,  for  which  they  should  pay 
a  certain  fee  to  the  porter. 

*  There  is  in  this  island,  a  certain  person,  said  to 
be  descended  from  a  race  of  giants  that  were  its 
original  inhabitants,  who  has  such  power  and  influf 
ence,  though  he  has  often  been  suspected  to  be  mad, 
that  the  king  himself  treats  him  with  great  defer- 
ence. In  the  height  of  his  frenzy  he  has  boasted^ 
that  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  Gpd,  and  that  all  the 
sovereign  princes  in  the  world  are  his  vicegerents. 
-Of  this  person  every  one  stands  in  awe ;  the  queen 
is  his  principal  favourite;  and  for  her  sake  he  is  well 
affected  to  the  king,  whom  he  has  often  defended, 
when  every  other  power  would  have  been  ineffec- 


(mL    He  has  a  aatunl  soo  vino  mm§et§es  ui  te  iL 
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ceBseSy  by  publishing  his  defiance  to  the  followittg 
effect: 

^^  That  the  princesses  alone  have  a  right  to  the 
palaces,  which  have  been  allotted  to  them  by  t&fii 
munificence  of  the  sovereign  of  the  island;  that  theur 
servants  are  accountable  only  to  them,  to  the  so¥e* 
reign  or  to  the  lord  whom  he  has  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  household ;  that  every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  be  absent,  who  thinks  the  entertainment  not 
worthy  of  his  attendance,  or  the  fee  for  his  admit* 
tance  too  exorbitant ;  but  that  no  man  has  a  light 
to  disturb,  to  terrify,  or  to  disappoint,  an  assen^ly, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  m  the  unmediate  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance :  and 
I  challenge  to  single  combat,  whoever  shall  a^finat 
the  contrary.*'  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.' 

Flavilla,  a  lady  who  sometimes  honours  me  witli 
a  visit,  was  present  when  I  received  this  letter.  Fla- 
villa, though  she  has  all  the  sprightliness  of  a  co- 
auette,  has  been  a  great  reader,  and  is  not  bdiind 
lose  who  discovered  a  political  satire  under  the 
Rape  of  a  Lock,  in  resolving  a  riddle  or  penetrating 
an  allegory.  I  put  the  letter  into  her  hand,  smd 
threw  myself  back  in  my  easy  chair  with  an  air  of 
importance ;  *  There,'  says  I,  *  read  that ;  and  see 
what  rank  I  hold  in  the  estimation  even  of  those,  by 
whom  my  province  is  mistaken/ 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience till  Ae  had  read  it.  But  how  was  I  disap- 
pointed to  hear  her  cry  out,  *  Good  Sir,  your  provinds 
and  your  importance  are  mistaken  by  none  but  your- 
self. Could  not  your  sagaci^  discover  this  letter 
to  be  an  allegory?—*  Pray,  IVfadam,'  said  I,  *  will 
you  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  me,  what  you 
imagine  to  be  the  hidden  meaning  which  that  alle- 
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fm  envelopes  V — *  La/  says  she,  '  you  are  so  dull 
to-aay !     Why  are  not  the  Comic  and  the  Tragic 
Muse  the  daughters  of  Jupiter ;  and  did  they  not 
with  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  their  sisters,  reside  on 
Parnassus,  a  lofty  hill  that  was  watered  by  the  Gas- 
talian   spring?     Were  they  not  there  visited  by 
ApollOy  the  patron  of  all  science,-  and  in  particular 
of  poetry  and  music  ?    Did  they  not  fly  westward  at 
die  approach  of  barbarians,  who,  though  they  left 
behind  the  glooms  of  the  inhospitable  north,  yet 
brought  with  them  the  *'  Cimmerian  darkness  of  ig- 
omrance^"  and  scarce  left  any  traces  of  science  in 
Ae  countries  through  which  they  passed  ?    Did  not 
the  lovely  fugitives  find  refuge  in  Britain  V — *  But 
pray.  Madam/  said  I,  shaking  my  right  foot,  which 
hung  oyer  my  left  knee,  '  will  you  condescend  to 
tell  me,  who  is  the  consort  of  the  king  who  afforded 
them  protection?    My  letter  says,  she  was  half-* 
uster  to  the  ladies  whom  you  suppose  to  be  two  of 
the  muses  V — *  Who,'  replied  Flavilla,  pertly,  *  but 
liberty :  is  not  Liberty  the  perpetual  consort  of  the 
kmgs  of  Britain ;  and  will  any  dispute,  that  Liberty 
is  derived  from  Jove,  the  parent  of  Good? — '  Go 
on,  Madam,'  said  L — '  The  great  officer,'  said  she, 
'is  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  the  palaces  are  the  thea- 
tres,  which  by  royal  authority  are  appropriated  to 
itte  use  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  their  attendants, 
the  players,  are,  indeed,  the  servants  of  the  king, 
and  are  paid  by  the  stated  fees  for  admittance  into 
the  house.     The  public  is  the  most  potent  and  ve- 
nerable body  upon  earth ;  and  the  town,  its  illegiti- 
mate ofi&pring,  is  insolent,  capricious,  and  cruel. 
The  town  is  perpetually  insulting  the  payers  as  its 
servants  ;  though  as  servants  to  the  town,  the  law 
considers  them  as  enemies  to  society;  and  it  is  as 
servants  to  the  king  only,  that  they  are  permitted 
to  exhibit  public  entertainments.     It  is  to  humour 
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the  town,  that  the  necromancer  harlequin  has  asso- 
ciated with  tumblers  and  savages,  to  profane  the 
place,  which,  under  proper  regulation,  would  indeed 
be  the  school  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Every  one 
present  at  a  theatrical  performance  is  supposed  to  be 
m  the  royal  presence ;  or  at  least  the  players  are 
under  his  more  immediate  protection :  as  every  man 
has  a  right  in  common  with  others  to  the  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  evening,  when  he  has  purchased 
an  admittance  to  the  house,  it  follows  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  monopolize  or  to  destroy  it.  An  empty 
house  is  by  the  players  deemed  tlie  most  dreadmil 
sign  of  popular  disapprobation ;  and  when  the  public 
are  displeased  with  the  entertainment  that  is  offered 
them,  to  neglect  it  will  be  the  most  effectual  means 
to  procure  a  better :  and  as  a  full,  or  a  thin  house, 
will  indubitably  express  die  sentiment  of  a  majority, 
the  complaints  of  a  faction  should  be  wholly  disro- 
garded/ 

Flavilla,  as  she  concluded  this  speech,  in  whidi 
she  began  to  grow  very  warm,  cast  her  eyes  man 
me,  and  expected  my  reply.  But  as  I  continued  to 
gaze  with  great  gravity  at  the  fire,  and  remain^ 
silent,  she  gave  me  a  smart  stroke  with  her  fan,  ac- 
companied with  this  inten'ogation :  *  You  sullen 
monster,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
publish  the  letter,  with  my  exposition,  in  your  next 
paper,  or — ' — *  Madam,'  says  I,  bowing,  *  it  shall  be 
done.'  In  obedience,  therefore,  to  her  commuid, 
and  in  justice  to  myself,  1  lay  the  state  of  our  con- 
troversy before  the  public,  and  doubt  not  but  that 
we  shall  be  both  satisfied  with  their  determination. 
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N«  27.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1753, 


Ntatrdc Ald4(  If  sa2  *H/Aifa  i|i>4i«H«. — Hesiod. 

From  ni^t  arose  the  sonshme  and  the  day. 

Tm  followii^  letter  was  the  first  voluntary  contri- 
hition  I  received ;  and  if  it  had  been  longer,  it 


toold  have  been  sooner  communicated  to  my  readr 
en.  It  is  written  in  the  name  of  a  lady,  to  whom  I 
am  indeed  under  many  obligations ;  to  whom  I  owe 
great  part  of  the  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired, 
and  under  whose  influence  many  of  these  lucubra* 
tioiis  were  written :  her  character  is  assumed  by  my 
correspondent  with  great  art ;  but  I  discovered  that 
it  was  not  real,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  in 
Iducb  I  am  invited  to  an  intimacy  that  I  have  long 
enjoyed. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 

•  SIR,  Deo.  15, 1752. 

*  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  your  cor- 
respondent of  Tuesday  last*,  whose  pretensions  to 

{mblic  regard  are  undoubtedly  well  founded,  I  beg 
eave  to  make  your  paper  my  channel  to  fame ;  and 
am  persuaded  the  judicious  reader  will  admit  of  my 
claim,  when  he  is  acquainted  with  my  history ;  and 
notwithstanding  my  sister  has  artfully  enough  insi- 
nuated her  superiority,  and  indeed  liinted  reflections 
capable  of  wounding  the  most  innocent  character,  as 
the  first  story  is  generally  well  told,  I  shall  appeal 
to  the  impartial  examiner,  and  expect  my  share  of 
honour  from  his  decision. 

*  I  shall  begin  then  with  informing  you,  that  I  am 

•  Numb.  11. 


>.»  •  ^^  •   .  ■ .  ■ 
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the  elder,  a  circumstance  my  sister's  pride  made  her 
suppress,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  the 
handsomer ;  this  her  own  vanity  will  hardly  deny, 
nor  does  she  attempt  to  shine  but  in  my  absence. 
She  is  indeed  fairer ;  but  dark  beauties  are  not  only 
more  agreeable,  but  more  durable ;  and  as  she  has 
little  to  recommend  her  but  her  face,  the  indifference 
and  neglect  she  complains  of  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at.  Besides,  the  glare  she  affects  in  public,  the 
fickleness  of  her  behaviour,  the  pleasure  she  takes  , 
in  discovering  the  secrets  intrusted  to  her;  and 
above  all,  the  fraud  she  practises  by  continual  pro* 
mises  of  being  always  the  same,  are  sufficient  rea« 
3ons,  why  half  who  know  her  pay  her  so  little 
regard. 

*  For  my  own  part,  ostentation  is  my  aversion ; 
and  my  pride,  which  makes  me  fond  of  admiration, 
prevents  my  using  a  mean  condescension  to  procure 
it.  Though  I  dress  well,  I  am  never  gaudy ;  and 
when  I  appear  in  my  blue  robe,  with  gold  spangles, 
and  a  crescent  in  my  forehead,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  myself  ogled  even  by  philosophers. 
Some  of  my  sex  may  think  this  a  triumph  of  small 
importance,  and  prefer  the  unmeaning  applauses  of 
a  coxcomb  to  the  approbation  of  a  man  of  under- 
standing; but  experience,  the  mother  of  true  wisdom, 
has  long  since  convinced  me,  that  real  beauty  is  best 
discerned  by  real  judges,  and  the  addresses  of  a  sen- 
sible lover  imply  the  best  compliment  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  mistress. 

*  The  affability  of  my  temper,  indeed,  exposes  me 
to  the  visits  of  all  parties ;  and  my  easiness  of  access 
too  frequently  engages  me  in  the  disagreeable  com- 

rmy  of  fools  and  sharpers  :  nay  more,   sometimes 
am  the  unwilling  spectator  of  riot  and  intemper- 
;  but  when  this  happens,  I  generally  throw  in 
reproof,    and  make  the  libertine,  though  he 
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cmea  me,  repent  his  excess :  nor  is  it  the  least  of 
Of  praise^  tlmt  m]^  approach  strikes  terror  to  the 
MNil  of  the  villain. 

'  I  might  rise  in  the  reputation  I  so  justly  demand, 
bj  recounting  the  many  important  services  I  hare 
done  mankind  :  I  have  conducted  armies  in  safety, 
iii8|iired  politicians,  rescued  the  distressed,  and 
Uttsed  the  brightest  eyes  in  Britain ;  I  have  indos- 
Ifiously  concealed  the  scandal  my  sister  has  propa- 
gited;  and  received  with  a  condescension  scarce 
fmuid  in  a  rival,  the  wretch  whom  her  follies  had 
made  weary  of  her  service. 

'  By  this  time  you  may  be  desirous  of  my  name, 
tnd  I  think  it  no  vani^  to  add,  ambitious  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  formerly  was  a  firiend  to  the  Ram- 
Uer,  nor  will  the  Adventurer's  intimacy  with  me 
lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers.  For  a 
proof  of  this,  a  great  genius  of  the  present  a^ 
courted  my  assistance;  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
bvours  he  received  from  me,  plsfced  my  name  in 
the  title-page  of  the  best  book  in  the  language. 
After  this  explanation,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
subscribe  myself,  at  your  service, 
S.  Night.' 

*To  THE  AdVEXTURER. 

<SIR. 

'  It  has  been  long  my  opinion,  that  a  man's  gene- 
ral reputation  rather  sinks  than  ristrs,  upon  his  bein^ 
first  distinguished  by  a  pubFic  encomium ;  for  one 
voice  that  echoes  the  praise,  there  are  a  hundred, 
which,  to  indulge  the  spleen  that  it  excites,  are  era- 
ployed  in  detraction.  But  of  this  perverseness  and 
malignity  I  have  never  remarked  a  stronger  instance, 
than  in  the  effects  of  your  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Ratsey  and  Mr.  Woodward,  two  gentlemen,  who 
almost  every  day,  at  a  considerable  expense,  gene- 

XXllI.  Q 
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ronsly  repetat  their  offers  to  save  the  poor  from  the 
miseries  of  an  hospital,  by  curing  them  gratis,  wilk 
much  more  ease,  expedition,  and  safety. 

^  Some  persons,  rather  than  admit  the  uncommon 
merit  of  uiese  gentlemen,  have  invidiously  repre« 
sented  your  encomium  as  an  irony,  and  others  have 
even  ventured  to  deny  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  But  though  every  paragraph  which  was 
intended  t6  reward  ingenuity  is  thus  opposed  or  per- 
verted; yet  that  in  which  you  have. inadvertently 
disgraced  it,  is,  from  the  same  motives,  received  ia 
its  genuine  sense,  and  readily  admitted  to  be  true. 
It  is  denied  that  Mr.  Ratsey  ever  removed  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  that  Mr*  Woodward  is  more 
successful  in  the  cure  of  ruptOfes  than  the  hospital 
surgeons ;  but  it  is  universally  believed  .that  the 
youth  whom  you  mentioned  received  no  benefit  hem 
the  trusses  that  were  worn  by  his  friends:  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  fact  in  which  you  are  yourself  egregiously 
mistaken ,  and  which  you  have  greatly  misrepreE  .-ntea. 
You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  tliis  meuiod  deserves  to 
be  remembered  for  farther  experiments ;  but  you  in- 
sinuate, that  it  was  among  those  which  had  been 
practised  without  success,  before  the  patient  was 
put  under  Mr.  Woodward's  care  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  directed  by  that  great  artist  himself;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  improvements  that  he  has 
made  in  surgery,  though  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  alone.  As  an  incontestable  proof  of  your  mis- 
take, and  of  the  mischief  which  it  has  produced,  I 
shall  recite  another  address  to  the  public  in  the  be^ 
half  of  Mr.  Woodward,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
he  now  wears  trusses  for  his  patients  himself.  It  is 
entitled,  "  The  humble  thanks  of  Elizabeth  Tipping, 
for  her  cure  in  a  rupture,  gratis." 

"  A  gentleman,"  says   Mrs.  Tipping,   **  recom- 
mended me  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in 
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tteir^  goodness  gave  me  a  truss  to  wear ;  and  in 
wealing  it,  to  my  grief,  I  found  more  pain  than  ever 
I  feh  before ;  and  I  must  have  laboured  under  this 
neat  misfortune  all  the  days  of  my  life,  had  not  Mr. 
Woodward,  through  charity,  took  me  under  his  care ; 
bf  his  tender  compassion  towards  me,  in  giving  me 
ks  powders  with  drops,  and  wearing  his  new  in- 
vented bandages,  my  pains  left  me." 

'  It  appears,  Uierefore,  that  Mr.  Woodward,  in- 
stead of  givmg  Mrs.  Tipping  a  truss  to  wear,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hospital  had  done,  gave  her  only 
as  pOiwders  with  drops,  and  wore  the  truss  himself. 
As  the  foots,  however  strange,  will  be  attested  at  Mr. 
Russers  toy-shop  in  the  Hay-market,  and  Mrs.  Pe- 
tnrs,  the  comer  of  Spring-gardens,  it  must  follow 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  when,  by  the  old 
emneous  custom  of  applying  trusses  or  bandages 
to  the  patient,  their  malady  is  increased ;  it  may  be 
wholly  removed  by  medicaments,  properly  admi- 
nisterad  to  them,  and  a  truss  judiciously  applied  to 
another.  In  Mrs.  Tipping's  case,  indeed,  there  ap- 
peaiB  to  have  been  something  critical,  because  Mr. 
Woodward  would  trust  none  but  himself  with  the 
management  of  the  bandage,  by  which  he  intended 
to  effect  her  cure  ;  though  the  truss  for  his  Kentish 
patient  was  worn  by  the  minister  and  churchwar- 
dens of  the  parish.  There  is,  however,  another  rea- 
son for  this  conduct,  which  I  am  unwilling  to  sug- 
gest :  your  paper  may  have  discouraged  others  from 
concurring  in  this  method  of  cure,  by  insinuating 
tiiat  it  was  troublesome,  and  had  been  practised  with- 
out success.  If  this  should  be  true,  how  have  you 
increased  the  labour  of  this  beneficent  surgeon,  and 
at  the  same  time  circumscribed  his  power  of  doing 
good !    It  is  scarce  possible  that  he  should  be  able, 

•  It  cannot  certainly  be  known,  whether  by  their  is  meant  the 
gentleman  or  the  hospital. 

q2 
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by  any  contrivance,  to  wear  more  than  ten  of  his 
bandages  at  one  time;  and  how  small  a  number  is 
ten,  compared  to  the  multitudes  that  apply  for  his 
assistance ! 

*  Upon  the  whole,  whatever  was  your  intention,  I 
am  afraid  your  paper  has  produced  but  one  good 
efifect.  As  modesty  is  always  the  concomitant  of 
merit,  Mr.  Ratsey  no  longer  oflPers  health  to  those 
who  have  suffered,  others  to  render  their  diseases  in- 
curable ;  but  leaves  them  to  perish,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  those  that  survive. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  Friendly/ 

As  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Friendly,  that  I  have 
conferred  no  honour  by  my  panegyric,  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  effect  my  purpose  by  censure.  As  phy- 
sic is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences, 
no  man  more  honours  those  who  excel  in  it  than  my- 
self: if  I  cannot,  therefore,  animate  them  in  the  race, 
I  may  at  least  clear  the  way  about  them,  and  afford 
merit  a  fairer  chance  by  lessening  the  number  of 
competitors  who  may  obstruct  others,  though  they 
cannot  run  themselves. 

It  is  frequently  admitted,  among  persons  whose 
judgment  is  not  otherwise  contemptible,  that  a  man 
without  parts  and  without  literature  may  practise 
physic  with  success ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  il- 
literate blockhead  may  be  a  good  physician.  But  as 
this  maxim  appears  to  me  to  be  little  less  formidable 
than  a  pestilence,*!  think  I  shall  do coilsiderable  ser- 
vice to  mankind  if  I  can  prevent  it  from  spreading. 

That  the  following  argument  may  be  more  easily 
comprehended  and  remembered,  I  have  laboured  to 
contract  into  a  small  compass,  and  to  express  my 
thoughts  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  perspicuity. 

I.  Medicines  are  not  specific  antidotes  for  certain 
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diseases  which  we  hear  difltingiiished  by 


known  and  general  names : For, 

n.  Twenty  persons  may  be  ill  of  a  ferer :  and  thii 
fever  may  be  so  much  a  different  disease  m 
each,  that  an  application  which  wonid  cer- 
tainly cure  one  of  them,  would  certainly  kill 
another :  so  that  the  very  efficacy  of  the  me- 
dicine, if  it  is  unskilfully  administered,  in- 
'  creases  the  danger, 
in.  The  investigation  of  diseases;  die  disooveiT  of 
their  causes  by  their  symptoms,  and  the  adip- 
tion  of  the  remedy,  not  to  the  disease  only, 
with  all  its  accidental  comfdications,  but  to 
the  habit,  age,  sex,  and  constitution,  of  the 
patient ;  require  such  skill  as  can  resok  only 
from  extensive  knowledge,  sound  judgment, 
and  critical  inquiry. 
lY.  This  skill  cannot  be  exerted,  if  the  patient  is 

not  seen. 
V.  Gross  ignorance  of  the  propriety  of  language, 
in  a  man  who  pretends  to  have  studied  phy- 
sic, is  an  incontestable  proof  of  insolence  and 
stupidity. 
VI.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not  see  the  absurdity 
of  professing  to  cure  incurable  diseases,  can- 
not possibly  have  acquired  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  care  any. 
VIL  To  detect  a  man  in  deliberately  writing  and 
publishing  gross  nonsense  in  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  medical  skill,  written  in  his  na- 
tive language,  is  to  arrest  *  the  foe  of  man- 
kind in  his  walk,*  and  to  intercept  die  *  ar- 
row that  flies  in  darkness.' 

This  task  is  at  present  left  to  the  Adventurer;  and 
his  task  he  will  continue  to  perform,  till  the  legitbi- 
ure  shall  take  it  out  of  his  hands. 

q3 
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Ccelo  supinas  si  toleris  manus 
Nascente  Luii&,  rustica  Phidyle ; 
N(ec  pestilentem  sentiet  AfricBm 
Fcecunda  vitis  Hob. 

If  rustic  Phidyle  her  prayer  renews. 

Her  artless  prayer  when  sacred  hours  return. 

Her  vines  shall  droop  beneath  no  blighting  dews. 
Nor  southern  storms  her  yellow  harvest  burn. 

That  mankind  have  any  natural  propensity  to  ill,  oir 
that  their  minds  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  any- 
invisible  and  malevolent  being,  are  notions  that  oF 
late  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
disdain.  And  yet  I  have  remarked,  that  men  fre- 
quently neglect  to  practise  those  duties  of  religion, 
without  which  they  believe  the  Divine  favour  cannot 
be  secured,  thougn  by  sucli  neglect  they  do  not  ob- 
tain any  immediate  advantage. 

The  miserable  wretches  who  swarm  in  the  streets 
of  this  metropolis,  covered  with  filth  and  rags,  pin- 
ing with  cold  and  hunger,  and  rotting  with  diseases, 
will  be  found  to  have  a  general  belief,  that  by  going 
to  church  men  please  God,  and  obtain  the  pardon 
of  their  sins;  and  yet  those  who  expect  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  congregation,  will  linger  at  the  church- 
door  till  the  service  is  at  an  end.  In  this  instance, 
surely,  they  become,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  ser- 
vants of  sm,  for  no  other  wages  than  death.  To 
the  rich,  irreligion  as  well  aB  vice,  sometimes  of- 
fers immediate  pleasure ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
why  they  should  rather  sink  in  a  luxurious  slumber 
on  a  bed  of  down,  than  kneel  at  the  altar ;  but  why 
does  the  beggar,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  shiver  at 
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the  porch,  when  he  might  take  fbthf?  3.  rii»  iLtKii  * 
If  he  was  as  near  to  anr  other  bc^tC^ig  wTj:n.  in 
could  as  easily  enter,  he  vooid  z.oi  ^ifWTCf^  l  211:- 
ment;  bnt  rather  than  becocK  i  -^szo^iii^  i:r  ::::• 
blessing  oi  God,  he  vill  loresci  ^  bfixioirs  :»' 
exciting  the  charity  of  the  derc^  bj  iz.  izntukn^vt 
of  devotion. 

Of  the  duties  and  the  pmikscif  li  rtiiipux.  irvr^r 
18  goierally  acknowLcdecd  w  be  tze  sine :  uic  j-i?: 
I  am  afraid  that  there  are  few  vij:  -wL.  iixc  >.  biui 
to  recollect  some  seasons  in  -mhjzz,  ^tsr  xx-vlliiLr- 
ness  to  pray  has  been  more  nar.  iz.  priccniivi  v.  ^:e 
labour  and  the  time  that  it  r»<;i:r»fi:  it»:v:c-i  n 
which  they  would  hare  been  k&s  w^-tit  v.  r>sf>2n  ^ 
prayer  than  any  other  compos^^  :  i:3ii  na^r  "iioa 
hare  spent  five  minutes  in  an  ^^fir^Ai  zr,  O-.c  ▼  uuit 
have  devoted  an  equal  space  r.4  tjn*^  wif.Crj  - :  -jui 
eonvenienee  of  another,  witLc>=:  izrr  t^r.'nic^ar  :r 
advantage  to  themselves. 

These  tela,  I  believe,  will  Kar-jeLy  ^f^  v.'inr'.' 
verted  by  any;  and  those  no  ^uz-zfX  toe'v  '^-c 
tfaey  have  adequate  natural  caases.  3  -.a*  iLxw  z-ju: 
tiiey  have  some  other.  It  also  n~^:  '>!:  ^',x.'.i:*V' 
kdged,  that  if  men  are  tea^ixac  v.  z^^c-e^r.  'jjt  v  -.r- 
ship  of  God  by  any  spirituu  eaesi^.  *-:  » '^n;:.-.:.  Ov^ 
is  by  such  an  enemy  known  Uj  1^  ^.Zr-.::  z.Tjii>se: .  -.>. , 
because  I  would  not  rest  c-iich  --^x.  ::.  i  «."^.2'i»rc:r 
in  favour  of  rehgion,  I  ihail  *>-  7  kkt  tii^*.  r.  j::i.t 
more  force  than  any  that  I  fa2.T^  L^ari  2^  *  r  r. 

I  believe,  indeed,  there  are  v,^h  -mzy^  rr.\  wzAr- 
ever  reluctance,  pimctualiy  <»uf'-;Ti  *-s  -i;*  rr.ia-*  -.-' 
religion,  as  an  atonement  for  zr^  aai<>«^  izj^  y^^'^-' 
tual  neglect  of  virtue ;  who  dream,  ujtz  bj  'i'M.c  w. 
church  on  Sunday,  they  balance  tb^  MX'^.r.:  o;  v.«r: 
week,  and  may  again  lie.  defraud,  swear,  '*zy:.  '.' 
drunken,  with  impunity.  These  wietcc^^ .  s  ^"xr^^'r. . : 
spite  of  indignation  they  move  mj  pit  j,  I  s&ai*  iy>: 
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here  reprove,  because  their  coxiduct  does  not  only  im» 
ply  the  grossest  ignorance,  but  the  most  deplorable 
stupidity;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  write  for  those^  of 
whom  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  read. 

There  are  others,  who,  believing  that  neither  idrtifte 
nor  religion  alone  is  sufficient  to  secure  immortality, 
neglect  Religion  as  useless,  because  they  cannot  re* 
solve  to  practise  Virtue :  so  the  purchase  of  a  tele- 
scope would  be  a  superfluous  expense  to  a  man  that 
is  blind,  though  all  the  advantages  of  sight  cannot 
be  obtained  without  it  by  those  who  can  see. 

Upon  these  slaves  of  sensuality,  it  is  to  be  feared 
little  effect  can  be  produced,  by  an  address  eithei  to 
their  reason  or  their  passions :  for  their  reason  is  al^ 
ready  convinced,  and  their  passions  alarmed ;  tliey 
live  m  a  perpetual  violation  of  the  dictates  of  con- 
science ;  purposes  of  amendment  are  every  moment 
formed  and  broken ;  they  look  backward  with  re- 
morse, and  forward  with  terror;  and  they  accumulate 
guilt,  even  while  they  are  anticipating  judgment.  Nor 
can  I  press  them  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  religiop 
for  mere  temporary  purposes ;  not  only  because  it 
would  be  an  aggravation  of  their  wickedness,  but 
because  it  would  conceal  their  true  character,  and 
might,  therefore,  injure  soci^y. 

A  man  who  lives  apparently  without  religion,  de- 
clares to  the  world,  that  he  is  without  virtue,  however 
he  may  otherwise. conceal  his  vices:  for  when  the 
obstacles  to  virtue  are  surmounted,  the  obstacles  to 
religion  are  few.  What  should  restrain  him  who  has 
broken  the  bonds  of  appetite,  from  rising  at  the  call 
of  devotion  ?  Will  not  he  who  has  accomplished  a 
work  of  difficulty,  secure  his  reward  at  all  events,  when 
to  secure  it  is  easy  ?  Will  not  he  that  has  panted  in 
the  race,  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  receive  die  prize  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  from  this  ge- 
neral censure  I  should  except  those,  who  believe  thai 
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an  religion  is  the  contriYaiice  of  tyrannT  ind  cuix- 
mnff ;  and  that  every  human  action  wfaic^  hsts  Drfrr 
for  Its  object,  is  enthusiastic  and  absnrd .  Bit  of  tl^esc 
Aere  are  few,  who  do  not  gire  odier  eiidenoc  of  'hesj 
want  of  virtae,  than  their  neglect  of  relipon :  czii 
e?en  of  this  few  it  mast  be  acknowled?£d.  ti:^  t}^ 
have  not  equal  motives  to  virtne.  and  ihtz^-yrz  v.-  s£t. 
that  they  kave  not  equal  virtue,  is  otAy  to  isrrTz.  izjki 
effects  are  proportionate  to  their  canses ;  a  pro^of  iccs 
which,  I  am  confident,  no  philosc^pher  vlJ  d£z.T. 

Bj  these  motives,  I  do  not  mean  ziiereiy  c«'  h-j-jt 
and  fear  of  future  reward  and  punishmem ;  ben  fli'^ 
as  arise  from  the  exercise  of  religkoi  Axrx&.  vxjl  ia 
public  and  private,  and  especially  of  prayerT. 

I  know,  that  concenunf  the  oper^txin  ^Zii  -.Sr^s 
of  prayer,  there  has  been  much  doubtfd  Cj£pni.'Ui&. 
in  which  imramerable  metaphyBcai  \^±xlj:^i  zjmt. 
been  introduced,  and  the  under  sta&dii.?  z:<^  if^^ei 
bewildered  in  sophistry,  and  ^SroiiVtd  vhl  ;ia:^''.c. : 
Those  who  have  no  other  proofs  of  the:  nuLti*  \zA  -A- 
vantage  of  a  prayer  than  are  to  be  fo'isd  xsri  l  i  ^uia^^ 
iyecnlatk»s,arebnt  little  acquainted  with  the  yn/rjtuz* 

He  who  has  acquired  an  expenraeiiit^]  ki.-crri*^^* 
of  this  duty,  knows  that  nothing  §o  i^j:r?Jij  Zrfhzrc^iJi 
from  ill,  as  the  remembrance  of  a  Tr:oez,i  ariir^*  Vjp 
Heaven  for  protection  and  assisuxtce.  Af^^  i:<.^v:l^' 
petitioned  for  power  to  resist  icmM^J-r^Zi.  '.z^zh  ^x  h% 
great  an  incongruity  in  not  contin'-iL?  'i^  i^r.  i'^jf:. 
that  we  blush  at  the  thoogiht.  and  p<:r^  •r':^.  ,*:v.  t> 
lose  all  reverence  for  ourselves.  An^r  i*:.-.*:r.^:T  c*- 
voting  our  souls  to  God,  we  start  whi  rxTTO":  ir.  ;•-,- 
mediate  apostacy :  Every  act  of  ♦ieLberiV:  ttjct.*^  :.  -  >a 
is  then  complicated  with  hypocrisy  iirt  li^*.-*  .->, : 
it  b  a  mockery  of  the  Father  of  M^rcy ;  tT-fe  /-,r:V  •  •-  -'^ 
of  that  peace  in  which  we  closed  o^^r  ^cr^)^,  ^>^  % 
renunciation  of  the  hope  that  it  ir.*pirfr^. 

For  a  proof  of  this,  let  every  xsl  <uic  fJoit>^;«f,  %« 
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in  the  presence  of  '  Him  who  searches  the  Iieart/ 
whether  he  has  never  been  deterred  from  prayer  by 
his  fondness  for  some  criminal  gratification,  which  m 
could  not  with  sincerity  profess  to  gire  up,  and  which 
he  knew  he  could  not  afterward  repeat  without 
greater  compunction.  If  prayer  and  immorality  ap- 
pear to  be  thus  incompatible^  prayer  should  not 
surely  be  lightly  rejected  by  those,  who  contend  that 
moral  virtue  is  me  summit  of  human  perfection ;  nor 
should  it  be  ^icumbered  with  such  circumstances,  as 
must  inevitably  render  it  less  easy  and  less  frequent: 
It  should  be  considered  as  the  wings  of  the  soiu,  and 
should  be  always  ready,  when  a  sudden  impulse 
prompts  her  to  spring  up  to  God.  We  shoula  not 
think  it  always  necessary  to  be  either  in  a  church, 
or  in  our  closet,  to  express  joy,  love,  desire,  trust, 
reverence,  or  complacency,  in  the  fervour  of  a  silent 
ejaculation.  Adoration,  hope,  and  ev^i  a  petition, 
may  be  conceived  in  a  moment ;  and  the  desire  of 
the  heart  may  ascend,  without  words,  to  ^  Him  by 
whom  our  thoughts  are  known  afar  off.'  He  who 
considers  himself  as  perpetually  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  need  not  fear  that  gratitude  or  homage 
can  ever  be  ill-timed,  or  that  it  is  profane  thus  to 
worship  in  any  circumstances  that  are  not  criminal. 

There  is  no  preservative  from  vice  equal  to  tins 
habitual  and  constant  intercourse  with  God;  neither 
does  any  tiling  equally  alleviate  distress,  or  heighten 
prosperity:  in  distress,  it  sustains  us  with  hope; 
and  in  prosperity,  it  adds  to  every  other  enjoyment 
the  delight  of  gratitude. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  have  rejected  religion, 
as  they  have  given  up  incontestable  advantages,  try 
whether  they  cannot  yet  be  recovered ;  let  them  re- 
view the  arguments  by  which  their  judgment  has 
been  determined,  and  see  whether  they  compel  the 
assent  of  reason ;  and  let  those,  who,  upon  this  k- 
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iBfiddity*  ^bej  do  indeed  bfi»<e  sad  v^mtie^  n^ 
longer  sacrifice  happif  At  io  fiiDy,  ok  -pacsat  auc 
Wisdom  '  iriioae  wsjs  sie  plestfiacnssBid 
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'  To  THS  Abi 

'SIB» 
4t  is  a  If  iniik  of  some  phiiosoghg^  "aac  fag*  g  i 

■■ll^pDltj  in  limnaii  mtnie,  V^l^    ugu  ?r«fT 

Id  depress  him  who  is  already  szjl1z:z.    Tie  Gr 
rter  is  acliancter,at  whkii^  Eni^Irtrr  :€  a«t  j 
htnre  has  been  loo^  lefrBad:  ibz  prbr:'!}^  -.c  im 
profession  has  been  rendered  ^Tp^^i^'  t  ilj[ft:run.  mii 
the  nistmraents  of  it  haT^-  beea  'i'*s:r':7"^  vi^t-*^  =r 
they  coold  be  fbond;  he  has  beci  ^.rrwci-.^  -.7  .'l**- 
tioejB,  Constables,  and  ^axchizszz. ,  le  iJ:i  iKi.'r'-i&^-Hfi 
in  Newgate,  and  toiled  in  Br^t:-wr;_     Uii*^  zmb 
accnmnlated  distress,  be  is  m  ±.4  '.wfs^.  \i  yzj^ 
but  contemfit:  erenr  mof-th  is  c  ■•tG  \^\^.x:.  i^n. .  ijt* 
is  cursed  by  the  mechanic  aai  iijt  zrkif^^.  i^sTXi^^^  .7 
wits,  and  hooted  by  the  nMy>.     I^  Cr^^ic'j^  '^    ...\ 
injored  character,  which  I  1«t*  kc?  >:nt^  i-n-   '-' 
which  I  am  not  yet  asbamaL  p?t3L2  rit  V-  ler^y^-.^ 
in  your  paper. 
'  In  the  first  |dace.  Sir,  the  G^abSRer  a  *  Gt-  ^-r:- 
an:  and  thoiigh  he  has  beczi  istsased  vj  ''^^^^^^^ 


man; 
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and  cits,  the  polite  world  is  still  in  his  interest ;  and 
he  has  still  friends  at  Westminster,  from  the  gtay- 
headed  General  to  the  beardless  Senator.  With  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  but  one  vice  which 
is  now  believed  to  be  wholly  incompatible;  .and 
such  is  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  that  we  have  been 
degraded  by  the  imputation  of  it,  and  our  ruling 
passion  is  said  to  be  Avarice. 

'  But,  can  he  be  avaricious,  who  trusts  his  whole 
property  to  Chance?  who  immediately  circulates 
what  he  wins,  with  a  liberality  that  has  been  cen- 
sured by  others  as  profusion?  Can  Avarice  be  his 
motive  to  play,  who,  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  the  funds,  sits  down  with  a  man  whose  whole 
estate  he  knows  to  be  in  his  pocket,  and  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  ten  pieces  ?  As  the  love  of  money 
appears  incontestably  not  to  govern  one  of  these  per- 
sons, it  cannot  be  proved  to  govern  the  other:'  the 
charge  of  Avarice  is,  indeed,  so  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd, that  I  am  ashamed  of  an  attempt  to  confute  it. 

*  This  charge  might  with  great  justice  be  retorted 
upon  Trade,  which,  when  put  in  competition  with 
Uaming,  must  appear  to  great  disadvantage.  Trade 
has  besides  introduced  all  the  superfluities  that  have 
enervated  and  corrupted  mankind.  Trade  has  even 
produced  opposite  evils ;  it  has  pampered  luxury, 
and  wearied  labour ;  but  Gaming  has  done  neither. 

*  Trade,  indeed,  circulates  property ;  but  property 
might  with  greater  advantage  be  circulated  by 
Gaming.  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  persons  employed 
in  this  delightful  circulation  of  property,  are  to  be 
furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  trade  is  at  , 
an  end  ?  I  answer,  that  the  necessaries  of  life,* in  the 
estimation  of  Virtue  and  the  Gamester,  are  few ;  a 
sheep-skin,  a  hovel,  and  a  dice-box,  would  furnish 
the  Gamester  with  sufficient  apparel,  shelter,  and, 
entertainment;  and  with  these  he  would  be  as  happy 
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•I  lie  16  now ;  for  he  has  no  power  of  acquiring  hap- 
piness that  is  not  exerted  in  play,  and  of  other  hap- 
puess  he  has  indeed  no  conception. 

'  If  play  was  then  universally  pursued,  as  at  once 
comprehending  all  business  and  all  pleasure,  one 
nan  might  not  only  grow  rich  and  another  poor,  but 
the  same  person  might  alternately  pass  through  all 
&e  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  while  he  sat  upon  the 
ground  in  the  sun,  without  toiling  in  the  manufac- 
tory, or  sweating  at  the  forge,  without  the  perplexity 
€f  accounts,  or  the  perils  6f  a  voyage. 
^  If  it  be  again  asked  when  life  is  reduced  to  this 
state  of  primitive  simplicity,  what  would  be  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  wealth  ?   I  answer,  the  same  as^it  is  at 
piesent  to  those  who  possess  more  than  they  spend, 
a. consciousness  that  they  are  wealthy;  and  those 
liho  are  capable  of  more  exalted  felicity,  would  en- 
joy in  the  acquisition  the  transport  of  wmning,  with- 
out considering  money  to  have  any  power,  quality, 
or  use,  but  as  a  stake. 

These,  indeed,  are  Utopian  scenes  ;  and  I  return, 
with  a  sigh,  to  vindicate  my  profession  from  other 
imputations,  which  are  equally  false  and  injurious. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  are  strangers  to  reciprocal 
felicity ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  one  Gamester  is 
produced  by  the  misery  of  another,  the  pain  of  him 
who  loses  being  always  proportioned  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  winner.  But  this  is  only  the  cavil  of  popular 
prejudice :  if  I  am  happy,  what  is  it  to  me  who  else 
u  miserable  ?  Every  man,  whatever  he  may  pretend, 
b  concerned  only  for  himself;  and  might,  consist* 
ent  with  right  reason,  cut  any  other  man*s  throat  if 
he  could  escape  punishment,  and  secure  to  himself 
any  advantage  by  the  fact.  If  any  of  your  readers 
have  still  scruples,  and  desire  to  see  this  doctrine 
&rther  illustrated,  I  refer  them  to  the  great  Dr. 
MandeviUe*s  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
xxiiz*  ^ 
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'  Among  other  enemies  that  have  been  encouraged 
to  fall  upon  the  Gamester  in  his  distress,  is  Bigotry 
or  Religion  ;  for  I  consider  both  these  terms  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  idea.  Bigotry  then  accuses  us 
with  exercising  our  employment  on  a  Sunday;  but 
thi$  accusation  is  the  effect  of  such  complicated 
folly,  ignorance,  and  malice,  that  it  could  have  had 
no  other  author.  Not  to  insist  that  a'gentleman  is  un- 
der no  moral  obligation  to  regard  one  day  more  than 
another,  is  he  to  be  insulted  for  doing  that,  which 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  luxury  root  and 
branch,  on  a  Sunday  ?  Shall  Virtue,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  be  given  up  to  ceremony?  and  Patriot- 
ism be  stigmatized  as  Impiety  ?  I  have,  on  every 
pther  article,  been  able  to  keep  my  temper ;  but  I  can 
never  hear  the  cant  of  Bigotry  without  impatience. 

'  There  is,  however,  another  charge,  which  I  shall 
not  obviate  as  an  imputation  of  profaneness,  but  of 
folly.  It  is  said  that  we  utter  the  most  honid  oaths 
and  imprecations  ;  that  we  invocate  beings  whom  we 
do  not  believe  to  exist,  and  denounce  curses  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled.  This  has,  indeed,  been  practised 
in  our  assemblies  ;  but  by  those  only  who  are  no- 
vices in  their  profession :  for,  among  other  advan- 
tages that  arise  from  Gaming,  is  such  a  silent  acqui- 
escence in  the  will  of  Fortune,  as  would  do  honour 
to  a  Stoic :  or,  at  least,  a  calm  philosophical  immuta- 
bility of  countenance,  by  which  all  that  passes  in  the 
bosom  is  conceded. 

'  This  acquisition,  it  must  be  confessed,  requires 
some  parts,  and  long  practice  ;  but  there  have  been 
many  illustrious  examples  of  it  among  us,  A  gentle- 
man, my  particular  friend,  who  had  the  honour  to 
be  many  years  an  eminent  Gamester,  being  vrithout 
money,  committed  a  robbery  upon  the  highway,  to 
procure  another  stake,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
profession.   It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  lie  wa? 
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taken;  and  though  he  had  gjeat  interest  with  some 

posons  that  shall  be  nameless,  yet  he  was  convicted, 

and- hanged.     This  gentleman's  ill  luck  continued 

all  the  while  he  was  in  jail ;  so  that  he  was  compelled 

to  dispose  of  his  body  to  the  Surgeons,  and  lost  the 

money  to  a  friend  who  visited  him  in  the  cells,  the 

night  before  execution.     He  appeared,  however, 

nest  morning  with  great  composure ;  no  reflection  on 

tbe  pasty  no  anticipation  of  the  future,  caused  him 

once  to  change  countenance  during  his  passage  to 

die  gallows ;  and  though  he  was  about  to  receive 

death  from  a  greasy  scoundrel,  whom  he  knew  once 

to  have  been  a  butcher,  yet  he  swore  but  two  oaths 

in  the  cart;  and  was  so  indifferent  as  to  what  should 

afterward  befal  him,  that  he  bravely  refused  to  say 

Amen  to  the  prayers. 

'  If,  by  your  communication  of  these  hints,  the 
daimbiirs  of  slander  shall  be  silenced,  and  the  true 
diaracter  of  a  Gamester  shall  be  more  generally 
known, — I  have  secrets,  which  may  be  communi- 
cated enire  nous, — and  the  next  dead  set — you  un- 
derstand me — I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  yon  may 
command.         Sir,  yours,  &c.         Tim  Cogdie.' 
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Felices  ter  et  ampliiis, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula :  nee  malis 
Divalsas  qaerimonils 

Supremi  citii!is  solvet  amor  die. — Hob. 

Thrice  happy  they,  in  pore  delights. 
Whom  Love  with  mutual  bonds  unites ; 
Unbroken  by  complaints  or  strife. 
And  binding  each  to  each  for  life. — Francis. 

Though  I  devote  this  lucubration  to  the  Ladies,  yet 
there  are  some  parts  of  it  which;  I  hope,  will  not  be 
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wholly  useless  to  the  Gentlemen :  and,  perhaps,  both 
may  expect  to  be  addressed  upon  a  subject,  which, 
to  both,  is  of  equal  importance ;  especially  after  I 
have  admitted  t^e  public  recommendation  of  it  by 
my  correspondent  Mr.  Townley. 

It  has  been  universally  allowed,  and  with  great  rea- 
son, that  between  persons  who  marry,  there  should 
be  some  degree  of  equality  with  respect  to  age  and 
condition.  Those  who  violate  a  known  trufli,  de- 
serve the  infelicity  they  incur :  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  labour  to  preserve  innocence  by  detecting  error. 

With  the  Ladies  it  is  a  kind  of  general  maxim, 
that '  the  best  husband  is  a  reformed  rake ;'  a  maxim 
which  they  have  probably  derived  from  comedies  and 
novels,  in  which  such  a  husband  is  commonly  the 
reward  of  female  merit.  But  the  belief  of  this  maxim 
is  an  incontestable  proof,  that  with  the  true  charac- 
ter of  a  Rake,  the  Ladies  are  wholly  unacquainted. 
*  They  have,'  indeed,  *  heard  of  a  wila  young  Gentle- 
man, who  would  rake  about  the  town,  and  take  up 
his  lodging  at  a  baguio ;  who  had  told  many  a  girl 
Q  pretty  story,  that  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him : 
and  had  a  right  to  many  a  child  that  did  not  call  him 
father :  but  that  in  some  of  these  frolics  he  thought 
no  harm,  and  for  others  he  had  sufficiently  suffered/ 
But  let  the  Adventurer  be  believed,  tliese  are  words 
of  dreadful  import,  and  should  always  be  thus  un- 
derstood : 

'  To  rake  about  town,  and  lodge  at  a  bagnio,  is  to 
associate  with  the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  of  hu- 
man beings ;  it  is  to  become  familiar  with  blasphemy 
a^d  lewdness,  and  frequently  to  sport  with  the  most 
deplorable  misery :  to  tell  pretty  stories  to  credulous 
gprls,  is  to  deceive  the  simplicity  of  innocence  by 
cunning  and  falsehood :  to  be  the  father  of  a  name- 
less progeny,  is  to  desert  those,  whose  tears  only  can 
implore  the  protection,  to  which,  of  ajl  others,  they 
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have  the  strongest  and  the  tenderest  claim ;  it  is 
more  than  to  be  a  man  without  aiFection,  it  is  to  be 
a  "brute  without  instinct.  To  think  ho  harm  in  some 
of  these  frolics,  is  to  have  worn  but  all  sensibility 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong;  and  to 
have  suffered  for  others,  is  to  have  a  body  contami- 
nated with  diseases,  which,  in  some  degree,  are  cer- 
tainly transmitted  to  posterity.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  mere  exhibition  of  this 
picture,  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  Ladies  from 
precluding  happiness  by  marrying  the  original ;  and 
from  discouraging  virtue,  by  making  vioi^necessary 
to  tlie  character  which  they  prefer. 

But  they  ^frequently  act  upon  another  principle, 
which,  though  not  equally  fatal  and  absurd,  may 
yet  produce  great  infelicity. 

When  the  rake  is  excluded,  it  will  be  generally 
supposed,  that  superior  intellectual  abilities  ought 
always  to  determine  the  choice.     *  A  man  of  fine 
sense,'  is  indeed  a  character  of  great  dignity ;  and 
the  Ladies  have  always  been  advised  to  prefer  this  to 
every  other,  as  it  includes  a  capacity  to  bestow  *  that 
refined,  exalted,  and  permanent  felicity,  which  alone 
is  worthy  of  a  rational  being.*    But  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, that  this  advice,  however  specious,  has  been 
often  given  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  to  give 
it  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  writer,  who  fondly  be- 
lieved he  was  drawing  his  own  character,  and  ex- 
citing the  envy  and  admiration  of  his  readers.    This 
advice,  however,  the  Ladies  universally  affect   to 
approve,  and  probably  for  a  similar  reason ;    since 
•very  bne  imagines,  that  to  hold  intellectual  excel- 
lence in  high  estimation,  is  to  demonstrate  that  she 
possesses  it. 

As  he  that  would  persuade,  should  be  scrupulously 
tareful  not  to  offend,  I  will  not  insinuate  that  there 
are  any  Ladies,  by  whom  the  peculiar  beauties  of  an 
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exalted  understanding  cannot  be  discerned,  and  who 
have  not,  therefore,  a  capacity  for  half  the  pleasure 
which  it  can  bestow.     And  yet  I  think  there  is  an-  , 
other  excellence  which  is  much  more  essential  to 
conjugal  felicity,  Good  Nature. 

I  know  that  Good  Nature  has,  like  Socrates,  been 
ridiculed  in  the  habit  of  Folly  ;  and  that  Folly  has 
been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Good  Nature.  But, 
by  Good  Nature,  I  do  not  mean  that  flexible  imbe- 
cility of  mind  which  complies  with  every  request,  and 
inclines  a  man  at  once  to  accompany  an  acquaint- 
ance to  a  brothel  at  the  expense  of  his  health,  and 
to  keep  an  equipage  for  a  wife  at  the  expense  of  his  . 
estate.  Persons  of  this  disposition  have  seldom 
more  benevolence  than  fortitude,  and  frequently 
perpetrate  deliberate  cruelty. 

In  true  Good  Nature,  there  is  neither  the  acrimony 
of  spleen,  nor  the  sullenness  of  malice ;  it  is  neither 
clamorous  nor  fretful,  neither  easy  to  be  offended, 
nor  impatient  to  revenge  :  it  is  a  tender  sensibility, 
a  participation  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others ; 
and  is,  therefore,  a  forcible  and  constant  motive,  to 
communicate  happiness,  and  alleviate  misery. 

As  human  nature  is,  from  whatever  cause,  in  a 
state  of  great  imperfection,  it  is  surely  to  be  desired, 
that  a  person  whom  it  is  most  our  interest  to  please, 
should  not  see  more  of  this  imperfection  than  we  do 
ourselves. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  thi^t  a  *  man  of  sense 
can  never  use  a  woman  ill.'  The  latter  part  of  this 
proposition  is  a  phrase  of  very  extensive  and  various 
signification :  whether  a  man  of.  sense  can  '  use  a 
woman  ill,*  I  will  not  inquire,  but  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew,  that  he  may  make  her  extremely  wretched. 

Persons  of  keen  penetration,  and  great  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  more  fre- 
quently offended  than  others  ;  so/  as  a  punishment 
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for  the  offence,  thev  can  icfiict  mere  ex^^uHZd  znau 
because  they  can  wound  with  ixi*:r-=  p*:trnnnr.  re- 
proach :  aud  by  him  whom  Ga»ijNwtrjr=  duna  ii:c 
restrain  from  retaliating  the  pair*  ih.ii  be  iSet^Lf.  :iLe 
offence,  whether  Toluntirr  or  xsoc  will  iItit^  ':« 
thus  punished. 

If  this  punishment  is  sviJEered  wiih  ^l^zii'^.  c:a.- 
fusion,  and  tears,  it  is  i>os«lbLc  ihikt  d:«c  rs  tlzz  min 
relent ;  but  this,  like  the  rcmoric  it  2.  =.-irier:r-  3 
too  late ;  the  dread  oi  incarrii:^  th<£  sasze  izgr;*.'! 
by  a  like  &ult,  will  subtscl^uze   tor  ci«  hol^  zl 
cheerfulness,  that  sunsliinc  01  beA^n-.  zhst  r^ioou  :r 
doubt,  solicitude,  and  anxiert'.    Tbe  c£=:ice  ttII. 
notwidistanding,  be  a^oiii   repe^iwtd;   the  ZJcziasL- 
ment,  die  distress,  and  the  rcmirsc  w-Zl  2,^izi  re- 
turn ;  because  error  is  inToluz^k^rj,  %n*i  i^g^y  is  2f :c 
restrained.   If  the  reproach  is  r-eoKiai.  izsi  -vi-icLer 
it  was  deserred,  becomes  :2ie  subject  ct  dei-^ie.  iijs 
consequences  are  yet  mere  drtadful:  ixitz  «.  Txii. 
attempt  to  shew  an  inccngmiiy.  which  can  Z/i  rz^irr 
be  perceived  than  sounds  by  tbe'deaf,  iLt  iL^sc;i^-i 
will  be  insulted  for  causela*?  2nd  c^r.1.0^  -L«* 
pleasure,  and  the  wife  izr  iAlj.  ^-erreri^-r**.  iz.i 
obstinacv.     in  tiiesc  circu^.s:ii.oc*.  whi:  wCl  le- 
come  of  *  the  refined,  th^;  cXilici.  i::i  *i^  z»=rz-i- 
nent  felicity,  =,  which  alone  i*  wori-T  ci  r-iis.iii.-jr 
bemgs,  and  which  elevated  l'^h^us  c-":y  cii. '.•rs'.iw:' 

That  this  conduct  is,  ;»v  i  niiji  ^f  icrns-i.  k-:^-  "y^ 
be  wrong,  I  am  conteni  to  allv-:*  :  >  j:  1:  n-sr  ils-j 
be  granted,*^  that  the  discrr:in.cii-.  cf  "s^roLZ  i*  :>^i 
always  a  propensity^to  right ;  arid  U;a:  if  p^iii  w  as 
never  inflicted,  but  when  ii  was  kLOwn  xo  :.r:'i.:e 
salutarv  effects,  mankind  would  l>e  nu.s  z-ire 
happy  than  they  are. 

Good  Nature,  liierei^rc.  if  intellectual  eic>r--^r.c^ 
cannot  atone  lor  the  want  -a  it.  i^ut;  It  adu-ii^ei 
as  die  highest  person cJ  merit.     If,  wiiLcui  it.  ^^ifc- 
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dom  is  not  kind ;  without  it,  Folly  must  be  brutal. 
Let  it,  therefore,  be  once  more  repeated,  *  The  qua- 
lity most  essential  to  conjugal  felicity  is  Good  'Na- 
ture.' And,  surely,  whatever  accidental  difference 
there  may  happen  to  be  in  the  conception  and  judg- 
ment of  a  husband  and  wife,  if  neither  can  give  pain 
or  pleasure  without  feeling  it  themselves,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  which  sensation  they  will  concur  to  pro- 
duce. 

It  may  now  be  expected  that  I  should  give  lome 
general  rules,  by  which  the  Ladies  may  discover  the 
disposition  of  those  by  whom  they  are  addressed : 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  malevolence 
amidst  the  assiduities  of  courtship,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  man*  under  that  almost  inscrutable  dis- 
guise, the  Lover.  Good  Nature,  however,  is  not  in*  , 
dicated  by  the  fulsome  fawning  of  a  perpetual  grin, 
the  loud  laughter  which  almost  anticipates  the  jest, 
or  the  constant  echo  of  every  sentiment ;  neither  is 
it  safe  to  trust  the  appearance  of  profuse  liberality, 
or  busy  oflSciousness.  Let  it  rather  be  remarked 
how  the  lover  is  affected,  by  incidents,  in  which  the 
lady  is  not  concerned ;  what  is  his  behaviour  to  his 
immediate  dependants,  and  whether  they  approach 
him  with  a  slavish  timidity,  or  with  the  cheerful  re- 
verence of  voluntary  servitude.  Is  he  ever  merry  at 
the  expense  of  another;  or  does  he  ever  attempt 
thus  to  excite  mirth  in  his  mistress  ?  Does  he  men- 
tion the  absent  with  candour,  and  behave  to  those 
who  are  present  with  a  manly  complacency  ?  By  a 
diligent  attendance  to  these  circumstances,  perhaps 
a  probable  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

To  conclude  with  a  general  remark,  Good  Nature 
is  not  of  less  importance  to  ourselves  thfln  to  others. 
The  morose  and  petulant  first  feel  the  anguish  that 
they  give:  reproach,  revilings,  and  ihvective,  are 
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but  the  overflowings  of  their  own  infelicity,  and  are 
constantly   again  forced  back  upon  their  source. 
Sweetness  of  ^mper  is  not,  indeed,  an  acquired,  but  a 
natural  excellence ;  and,  therefore,  to  recommend  it 
to  those  who  have  it  not,  may  be  deemed  i-ather  an 
insult  than  advice.    But  let  that  which  in  happier 
natures  is  instinct,  in  these  be  reason ;  let  them 
pursue  the  same  conduct,  impelled  by  a  nobler  mo- 
tive.     As  the  sourness  of  the  crab  enhances  the 
value  of  the  graft,  so  that  which  on  its  parent  plant 
is  Good  Nature,  will,  on  a  less  kindly  stock,  be  im- 
proved by  virtue.     No  action  by  which  others  re- 
ceive pleasure  or  pain,  is  indifferent :  the  sacred  rule, 

*  Do  that  to  others  which  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  to  you,'  extends  to  every  deed;    and 

*  every  word  shall  be  brought  into  judgment/ 
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Invidi^  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentum Hor. 

Nor  coald  Sicilia's  tyrants  ever  find 

A  greater  tonoent  tEan  an  envious  mind. — Fbancis. 

Sqon  after  the  expiration  of  that  golden  age,  in 
which  perpetual  and  spontaneous  plenty  precluded 
all  temptation  to  violence  and  fraud,  Apollo,  the 
god  of  Wisdom,  of  Eloquence,  and  Music,  became 
enamoured  of  one  of  the  Nymphs  who  graced  the 
train  of  Diana.  The  Nymph,  whose  name  time  has 
not  preserved  with  her  story,  was  at  first  inflexible  ; 
but  the  suit  which  her  chastity  refused,  her  vanity 
still  continued  to  permit :  and  thus,  though  wisdom- 
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eloquence,  and  music,  were  ineffectual ;  yet  perse- 
verance prevailed.  The  pride  of  virtue  was  imper- 
ceptibly softened ;  and  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been 
so  often  lost  in  the  anticipation  of  delight,  that  it 
did  not  always  return  :  to  this  delight  there  remain- 
ed no  obstacle  but  the  feai;  of  shame ;  and  the  fear 
of  shame,  as  desire  perpetually  increased,  was  at 
last  surmounted. 

Apollo  perceived  and  pursued  his  advantage; 
and  the  Nymph  silently  consented  to  an  assignation: 
the  place  was  a  grotto  far  sequestered  from  the  path 
of  the  traveller,  and  the  time  wks  midnight 

When  nature  no  longer  lavished  her  bounty  upon 
idleness,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  4)estowed 
only  upon  labour ;  when  the  harvest  and  the  vintage' 
ceased  to  be  cohunon,  and  the  bounds  of  property 
were  set  up ;  many  vices  under  human  forms  be- 
came inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  associated  with 
mankind.  Of  some  the  external  appearance  was 
pleasing,  and  their  qualities  were  not  immediately 
discovered.^  Among  these  vices  was  Envy  :  Envy, 
indeed,  was  never  lovely  ;  but  she  was  then  young, 
nor  was  the  malignity  of  her  mind  yet  expressed  in 
her  person. 

As  Apollo  was  enamoured  of  the  Nymph, Envy  was 
enamoured  of  Apollo :  she  watched  his  descent,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  impatience  of  desire  ;  and  though 
she  knew  her  own  passion  to  be  hopeless,  yet  the  dis- 
covery of  his  addresses  to  another,  distracted  her 
with  jealousy  :•  she  was  always  busied  to  procure  in- 
telligence which  could  only  increase  her  torment ; 
and  was  perpetually  contemplating  the  happiness 
which  she  despaired  to  enjoy. 

It  happened  that  the  assignation  of  the  lovers  was 
overheard  by  Echo,  and  Echo  repeated  to  Envy.  This 
intelligence  roused  her  to  a  yet  keener  sensibility  of 
misery :  to  intercept  the  happiness  of  a  rival  was  the 
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hit  object  of  ber  wish ;  and  the  next  moment  she 
conceived  a  design  of  securing  that  happiness  to  her- 
self. To  effect  both  these  purposes,  a  thousand  pro- 
jects had  been  by  turns  contrived,  examined,  and  re- 
jected ;  her  mind  was  more  violently  agitated,  in  pro- 
portion a^  the  time  drew  more  near ;  and  after  all 
the  toil  of  thinking  had  ended  in  despair,  an  expe- 
dient suddenly  started  into  her  mind,  which  she  per-i 
ceived  at  once  to  be  simple  and  easy ;  she  wondered 
how  it  had  been  before  overlooked,  and  resolved 
immediately  to  put  it  in  execution. 

It  was  within  one  hour  of  midnight,  when  the 
Nymph  took  her  way  to  the  grotto.  She  was  now 
pue  with  remorse,  and  now  flushed  with  shame : 
3he  hesitated ;  her  bosom  again  beat  with  anticipated 
delight ;  she  trembled,  and  went  forward.  Envy  per- 
ceived her  at  a  distance ;  and  cast  round  her  a  thick 
doad^  which  scarce  the  beams  of  Phoebus  himself 
could  have  dissipated.  The  Nymph  looked  round 
for  the  grotto,  but  suddenly  perceived  herself  to  be 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  she  could  dis- 
cover neither  the  sky  above  her,  nor  the  ground  on 
which  she  stood :  she  stopped  short,  terrified  and  as- 
tonished ;  desire  was  chilled  in  her  veins,  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  temerity  of  her  purpose. 

In  this  dreadful  moment  she  had  no  hope  of  de- 
liverance, but  from  the  power  whose  laws  she  had 
been  about  to  violate ;  and  she,  therefore,  addressed 
iijhis  prayer  to  Diana :  *  Chaste  queen  of  irreproach- 
able delight !  who,  though  my  mind  had  renounced 
thy  influence,  hast  yet  by  this  omen  preserved  me 
from  corporal  dishonour ;  O !  guide  me  in  safety 
through  the  terrors  of  this  guilty  night :  let  me  once 
more  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  chase  at  thy  side  ; 
and  to  mingle  with  the  happy  virgins,  whom  Cheer- 
fulness, the  daughter  of  Innocence,  assembles  at  thy 
bower  V  As  she  uttered  this  prayer,  she  hastily  turned 
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about :  and  the  moment  she  made  an  effort  to  go  back, 
her  prayer  was  granted ;  the  gloom  that  surrounded 
her  was  dissipated ;  and  she  again  perceived  the  mild 
radiance  of  her  queen  tremble  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  chequer  the  path  before  her  with  a  silver 
light.  She  now  sprung  forward,  impelled  by  that 
joy  which  her  deliverance  had  inspired ;  her  speed 
was  no  longer  restrained  by  the  timidity  of  guilt;  the 
solitary  way  was  repassed  in  a  moment ;  and  her  de- 
sire to  return  had  been  so  ardent  that  she  could 
scarce  believe  it  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  mean  time.  Envy  had  entered  the  grotto,  and 
was  expecting  Apollo :  she  heard  him  approach  with 
a  tumult  of  passions,  in  which  pain  was  predominant; 
and  she  received  him  in  silence  and  confusion,  which 
otherwise  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  feign. 

When  the  momentary  transport  which  she  had 
thus  obtained  was  at  an  end,  she  perceived  that  it  had 
been  too  dearly  purchased  with  safety :  she  reflected 
upon  her  situation  with  terror;  and  wished,  too  late, 
that  the  Nymph)  whose  pleasure  she  had  intercepted, 
had  received  it  in  her  stead,  as  it  would  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  small  proportion  of 
her  pain :  her  pain  was  not,  however,  produced  by 
regretting  the  loss  of  innocence,  but  by  anticipating 
the  punishment  of  guilt. 

Apollo,  who  knew  not  how  wretched  and  malig- 
nant a  being  he  had  clasped  to  his  bosom,  whis- 
pered a  thousand  tender  sentiments^  and  urged  her 
to  reply.  Envy  was  still  silent ;  but  knowing  that 
she  could  not  in  these  circumstances  continue  long 
undetected,  she  suddenly  collected  all  her  forces, 
and  sprung  from  him,  hoping  to  hav^  escaped  un- 
known in  the  darkness  of  the  night:  but  just  as  she 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  he  again  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  Envy  shrieked  in  the  anguish  of  de- 
spair; and  theGod  himself  started  back  with  astonish- 
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ffloit :  he  would  not,  however,  quit  his  hold  of  the 
Aigitive ;  and  Diana,  that  she  might  not  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  punish  incontinence,  darted  her  rays 
directly  upon  the  place.     Apollo  discovered  the  fea- 
tures of  Envy,  and  turned  from  her  with  abhorrence. 
After  a  moment's  recollection,  looking  again  sternly  • 
upon  her,  '  Loathed  and  detested  as  thou  art,'  said 
lie,-  *  I  cannot  destroy  thee,  for  thou  art  immortal  as 
the  felicity  of  heaven  :  and  I  wish  not  to  destroy  th^e, 
for  immortality  is  thy  curse.  But  may  my  arms  again 
embrace  thee,  and  may  thy  bosom  be  again  pressed  to 
mipe,  if  thy  power  thus  to  profane  the  delights  of  love 
end  not  this  moment  for  ever :  henceforth  thy  face 
shall  be  deformed  with  the  characteristics  of  want 
and  i^e,  and  snakes  instead  of  hair  shall  be  the 
covering  of  thy  head ;  thy  breasts  shall  be  lengthened 
to  thy  waist,  and  thy  skin  shall  be  suffused  with  gall.' 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  freshness  of  youth 
faded  from  her  cheeks :  her  eyes  sunk  inward  ;  her 
tresses,  that  flowed  in  loose  ringlets  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, were  suddenly  contracted;  and  wreathing  them- 
selves in  various  contortions,  a  brood  of  serpents 
hissed  round  her  head  ;  her  flesh  became  flaccid,  her 
skin  appeared  shrivelled  and  yellow,  and  her  whole 
form  expressed  at  once  malignity  and  wretchedness. 
Thus  changed,  she  fled  from  the  presence   of 
Apollo  :  but  she  carried  with  her  not  a  memorial  of - 
her  crime  only,  but  of  that  pleasure  which  her  pu- 
nishment had  rendered  it  impossible  to  repeat.     A 
child,  which  she  regarded  as  at  once  her  glory  and 
her  shame,  was  at  length  born,  and  afterward  known 
among  mankind  by  the  name  of  Cunning. 

In  Cunning  both  the  qualities  of  the  father  and  the 
mother,  as  far  as  they  are  compatible,  are  united. 
As  the  progeny  of  Envy,  he  regards  whatever  is 
amiable  and  good  with  malignity  ;  the  end  that  he 
proposes,  therefore,  is  always  the  gratification 
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vice  :  but  he  inherits  so  much  of  his  father's  wisdom^ 
that  he  frequently  pursues  that  end  by  the  most  effieCf 
tual  means. 

All,  therefore,  whom  Wisdom  would  disdain  to 
counsel,  apply  to  Cunning.  But  of  the  votaries  to 
Cunning,  even  those  who  succeed  are  disappointed; 
they  do,  indeed,  frequently  obtain  the  immediate  ob«- 
ject  of  their  wish,  but  they  are  still  restless  and  mi«' 
satisfied ;  as  the  statesman,  after  he  has  gratified  bis 
ambition,  still  sighs  in  vain  for  felicity. 
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Mundse — parvo  sub  lare  Faqperum 
Csns,  sine  aulaeis  et  ostrp, 
Sollicitam  explicable  frontem. — Hor. 

To  frugal  treats  and  humble  cells. 

With  grateful  change  the  wealthy  fly. 
Where  health-preserving  plainness  dwells, 

Far  from  the  carpet's  gaudy  die. 
Such  scenes  have  charm  d  the  pangs  of  care. 
And  smoothed  the  clouded  forehead  of  despair. — Fbancis, 

Omar,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Aubukabis,  which 
rises  on  the  east  of  Mecca,  and  overlooks  the  pity, 
found  one  evening  a  man  sitting  pensive  and  alone, 
within  a  few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded  him 
with  attention,  and  perceived  that  his  looks  were 
wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his  body  was  feeble  and 
emaciated :  the.  man  also  seemed  to  gaze  steadfastly 
on  Omar;  but  such  was  the  abstraction  of  his  mind, 
that  his  eye  did  not  immediately  take  cogni;?ance  of 
its  object.  In  the  moment  of  recollection  he  started 
aa  from  a  dream,  he  covered  his  face  in  confusion, 
and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground.    *  Son  of  afflic- 
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lim/  said  Omar,  *  who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy 
dirtress  V — *  My  ndme,'  replied  the  stranger,   *  is 
Hassan,  and  I  am  a  native  of  this  city ;  the  Angel 
of  adversity  has  laid  his  hand  npon  me ;  and  the 
wretch  whom  thine  eye  compassionates,  thou  canst 
M  deliver/*—*  To  deliver  thee,'  said  Omar,  *  be- 
longs to  Him  only,  from  whom  we  should  receive 
nfth  humility  both  good  and  evil ;  yet  hide  not  thy 
%  firom  me;  fbr  Sie  burden  which  I  cannot  re- 
Hibve,  I  may  at  least  enable  thee  to  sustain.*    Has- 
Sim  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  remained 
some  time  silent;    then  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he 
looked  Up  at  the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  his 
^uest. 

*  It  is  now  six  years  since  our  mighty  lord  the 
Caliph  Almalic,  whose  memory  be  blessed,  first  came 
Mvately  to  Worship  in  the  temple  of  the  holy  city. 
The  blessings  which  he  petitioned  of  the  Prophet  as 
the  Prophet  S  vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to  dispense ; 
in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion,  therefore,  he  went 
about  the  city,  relieving  distress,  and  restraining 
oppression :  tne  widow  smiled  under  his  protection, 
aAd  the  weakness  of  age  and  infancy  was  sus- 
tained by  his  bounty.  I,  who  dreaded  no  evil  but 
sickness,  and  expected  no  good  beyond  the  reward 
of  my  labour,  was  singing  at  my  work,  when  Almalic 
enteired  my  dwelling.  He  looked  round  with  a  smile 
of  complacency ;  perceiving  that  though  it  was  mean, 
it  was  Aeat,  and  that  though  I  was  poor,  I  appeared 
to  be  content.  As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim, 
I  hastened  to  receive  him  with  such  hospitality  as 
was  in  my  power ;  and  my  cheerfulness  was  rather 
increased  than  restrained  by  his  presence.  After 
he  had  accepted  some  cofiee,  he  asked  me  many 
questions ;  and  though  by  my  answers  I  always  en- 
deavDured  to  excite  him  to  mirth,  yet  I  perceived 
that  he  grew  thoughtful,  and  eyed  me  with  a  placid 
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but  fixed  attention.  I  suspected  that  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  inquired  his  countey 
and  his  name.  "  Hassan/'  said  he,  **  I  have  raised 
thy  curiosity,  and  it  shall  be  satisfied;  he  who  now 
talks  with  thee  is  Almalic,  the  sovereign  of  the  faith- 
ful, whose  seat  is  the  throne  of  Medina,  and  whose 
commission  is  from  above.**  These  words  struck  me 
dumb  with  astonishment,  though  I  had  some  doubt 
of  their  truth  :  but  Almalic,  throwing  back  his  gar- 
ment, discovered  the  peculiarity  of  his  vest,  and  put 
the  royal  signet  upon  his  fiuger.  I  then  started  up, 
and  was  about  to  prostrate  myself  before  him,  but 
he  prevented  me :  "  Hassan,"  said  he,  "  forbear; 
thou  art  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I  have  at  once 
derived  humility  and  wisdom."  I  answered,  "  Mock 
not  thy  servant,  who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee : 
life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  happiness  and 
misery  are  the  daughters  of  thy  will." — "  Hassan,'^ 
he  replied,  "  I  can  no  otherwise  give  life  or  happiness  ' 
than  by  not  taking  them  away :  thou  art  thyself 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and  possessed  of 
felicity  which  I  can  neither  communicate  nor  obtain. 
My  influence  over  others  fills  my  bosom  with  per- 
petual solicitude  and  anxiety ;  and  yet  my  influence 
over  others  extends  only  to  their  vices,  whether  I 
would  reward  or  punish.  By  the  bow-string,  I  can 
repress  violence  and  fraud  ;  and  by  the  delegation 
of  power  I  can  transfer  the  insatiable  wishes  of 
avarice  and  ambition  from  one  object  to  another; 
but  with  respect  to  virtue,  I  am  impotent:  if  I  could 
reward  it,  I  would  reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  con- 
tent, and  hast  therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition: 
to  exalt  thee,  would  destroy  the  simplicity  of  thy  life, 
and  diminish  that  happiness  which  I  have  no  power 
either  to  increase  or  to  continue."  He  then  rose  up, 
and  commanding  me  not  to  disclose  his  secret,  de« 
parted. 
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'  As  soon  ad  I  recovered  from  the  confusion  and 
mimish'nieiit  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me,  I  began  to 
ngret  that  my  behaviour  had  intercepted  his  bounty ; 
ttd  accused  that  cheerfulness  of  folly,  which  was 
d^  ecHicomkatit  of  poverty  and  labour.     I  now  re- 
]Uied  at  the  ebscnrity  of  my  station,  which  my  for* 
fter  .insensibility  had  perpetuated :  I  neglected  my 
Uyour,  because  I  despised  the  reward ;  I  spent  the 
kef  in  idleness,  forming  romantic  projects  to  recover 
ttt  advantages  which  I  had  lost ;  and  at  night,  in- 
Head  of  losing  myself  in  that  sweet  and  refreshing 
deep,  from  which  I  used  to  rise  with  new  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  vigour,  I  dreamt  of  splendid  habits 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  of  gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs, 
iftd  women,  and  waked  only  to  regret  the  illusions 
that  bad  vanished.    My  health  was  at  length  im- 
paired by  the  inquietude  of  my  mind ;  I  sold  all  my 
Iftoveables  for  subsistence:    and  reserved  only  a 
mattrass,  upon  which   1  sometimes  lay  from  one 
night  to  another. 

•  In  the  first  moon  of  the  following  year,  the  Caliph 
Cttne  again  to  Mecca,  with  the  same  secrecy,  and 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  was  willing  once  more 
to  see  the  man,  whom  he  considered  as  deriving  fe-* 
licity  from  himself.  But  he  found  me,  not  singing 
at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  and  vivid  with  clieer- 
felness;  but  pale  and  dejected,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
and  chewing  opium,  which  contributed  to  substitute . 
the  phantoms  of  imagination  for  the  realities  of  great- 
ness. He  entered  with  a  kind  of  joyful  impatience 
in  his"  countenance,  which,  the  moment  he  beheld 
me,  was  changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 
I  had  often  wished  for  another  opportunity  to  address 
the  Caliph ;  yet  I  was  confounded  at  his  presence, 
and  throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  was  speechless.  "  Hassan,**  said  he, 
"  what  canst  thou  have  lost,  whose  wealth  was  the 
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labour  of  thy  own  hand ;  and  what  can  have  niade 
thee  sad,  the  spring  of  whose  joy  was  in  thy  own 
bosom?  What  evil  hath  befaU'en  thee?  Speak,, 
and  if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy/'  I  was  now  . 
encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I  replied,  **  Let  my  Lord 
forgive  the  presumption  of  his  servant,  who  rather 
than  utter  a  falsehood  would  be  dumb  for  ever.  I 
am  become  wretched  by  the  loss  of  that  which  I 
never  possessed  :  thou  hast  raised  wishes  which  in-  ^ 
deed  I  am  not  worthy  thou  shouldst  satisfy:  but 
why  should  it  be  thought  that  he  who  was  happy  in 
obscurity  and  indigence,  would  not  have  been  ren- 
dered more  happy  by  eminence  and  wealth  ?" 

*  When  I  had  finished  this  speech^  Alraalic  stood 
some  moments  in  suspense,  and  I  continued  prop- 
trate  before  him.  "  Hassan,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive, 
not  with  indignation  but  regret,  that  I  mistook  thy 
character ;  I  now  discover  avarice  and  ambition  in 
thy  heart,  which  lay  torpid  only  because  their  ob-  . 
jects  were  too  remote  to  rouse  them.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  invest  thee  with  authority,  because  I  would 
not  subject  my  people  to  oppression ;  and  because 
I  would  not  be  compelled  to  punish  thee  for  crimes 
which  I  first  enabled  thee  to  commit.  But  as  I  have 
taken  from  thee  that  which  I  cannot  restore,  I  will 
at  least  gratify  the  wishes  that  I  excited,  lest  thy 
heart  accuse  me  of  injustice,  and  thou  continue  still 
a  stranger  to  thyself.  Arise,  therefore,  and  follow 
me."  I  sprung  from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  ;  I  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment 
in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  joy  ;  and  when  I  went 
out  of  my  house,  my  heart  leaped  as  if  I  had  escaped 
from  the  den  of  a  lion.  I  followed  Almalic  to  the 
Caravansera,  in  which  he  lodged ;  and  after  he  had 
fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with  him  to  Medina. 
He  gave  me  an  apartment  in  the  Seraglio;  I  was 
attended  by  his  own  servants ;  my  provisions  were 
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sent  from  hk  own  table  ;  and  I  received  every  week 
»  sum  from  his  treasury,  which  exceeded  the  most 
nmantic  of  my  expectations.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered, that  no  dainty  was  so  tasteful,  as  the  food 
to  which  labour  procured  an  appetite;  no  slumbers 
10  sweet  as  those  which  weariness  invited ;  and  no 
time  so  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in  which  diligence  is 
expecting  its  reward.  I  remembered  these  enjoy- 
ments with  regret ;  and  while  I  was  sighing  in  the 
midst  of  superfluities,  which,  though  they  encum- 
bered life,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they  were  sud- 
denly taken  away. 

*  Almalic,  in  me  midst  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom, and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life,  expired 
suddenly  in  the  bath ;  such,  thou  knowest,  was  the 
destiny  which  the  Almighty  had  written  upon  his 
head* 

*  His  son  Aububeker,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
was  incensed  against  me,  by  some  who  regarded 
me  at  once  with  contempt  and  envy :  he  suddenly 
withdrew  my  pension,  and  commanded  that  1  should 
be  expelled  the  palace ;  a  command  which  my  ene- 
mies executed  with  so  much  rigour,  that  within 
twelve  hours  I  found  myself  in  the  streets  of  Me- 
dina, indigent  and  friendless,  exposed  to  hunger 
and  derision,  with  all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all 
the  sensibility  of  pride.  O !  let  not  thy  heart  de- 
spise me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught, 
that  it  is  misery  to  lose  that  which  it  is  not  happi- 
ness to  possess.  O !  that  for  me,  this  lesson  had 
not  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  Providence  !  I 
have  travelled  from  Medina  to  Mecca:  but  1  cannot 
fly  from  myself.  How  different  are  the  states  in 
which  I  have  been  placed!  The  remembrance  of 
both  is  bitter ;  for  the  pleasures  of  neither  can  return.' 
Hassan,  having  thus  ended  his  story,  smotr 
hands  together,  and  looking  upward,  burst  into 
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Omar,  having  waited  till  tMil  agony  w^s  paHty 
Went  to  hini,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  '  My 
son/  said  he,  *  more  is  yet  in  lliypowet  than  Al- 
malic  could  give,  or  Atibilbeke^  take  away.  The 
lesson  of  thy  life  the  Proph^  has  ih  merHiy  appointed 
me  to  eicplain. 

*  Thon  wast  once  conteht  with  poverty  atid  labour, 
only  because  they  were  become  habitual^  and  ease 
and  affluence  were  ^laiced  be^tiid  thy  hope;  for 
when  ease  and  afflufehce  approached  y^ee,  thou  wast 
content  with  poverty  and  labout  ho  more.  That 
which  then  became  the  object  was  also  the  bound  of 
thy  hope;  and  he,  whose  utmost  h6p6  is  disap^ 
pointed,  muist  ifteVitably  be  Wretched.  If  thy  su- 
preme desire  hiad  beeh  the  delights  of  t'aradise ^  and 
thou  hadst  believed  that  by  the  tenor  of  thy  life 
these  delights  had  been  secured,  as  more  could  Mt 
hare  been  given  thee,  thou  wouldst  not  have  Re- 
gretted that  less  was  iiat  offered.  The  content  which 
was  once  enjoyed  was  but  the  lethargy  of  the  soul  j 
and  the  distress  which  is  now  suffered,  will  bt^t 
quicker  it  to  action.  Depart,  therefore,  and  be 
diankful  for  all  things :  put  thy  trust  in  Him,  who 
alone  can  gratify  the  wish  of  reason,  and  satisfy  the 
soul  with  good :  fix  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,  in 
Comparison  of  which  the  world  is  as  the  drop  of  th6 
bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  balance.  Return,  toy 
.son,  to  thy  labour*;  thy  food  shall  again  be  tasteful, 
and  thy  rest  shall  be  sweet :  to  thy  content  also  will 
be  added  stability,  when  it  depends  not  upon  that 
which  is  possessed  upon  earth,  but  upon  that  which 
is  expected  in  heaven.' 

Hassan,  upon  whose  "mind  the  angel  of  instruc- 
tion iitapressed  the  counsel  of  Omar,  hastened  to 
prostrate  himself  in  the  temple  of  the  Prophet. 
Peace  dawned  upon  his  mind  like  the  radiance  of 
the  morning :  he  returned  to  his  labour  with  cheer- 
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fiilness;  his  devotion  became  fervent  and  habitual: 
and  the  latter  days  of  Hassan  were  happier  than  the 
first. 
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Latet  aDgais  in  IierbL — Vino. 

Within  the  grass  conceai'd  a  serpent  lies. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer, 
•SIR, 
*  As  the  view  of  public  undertakings  should  be  the 
public  good,  no  foible  that  is  prejudicial  to  society 
can  be  too  trifling  to  be  animadverted  upon.  I 
shall,  therefore,  without  any  farther  apology,  lay 
before  you  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
pleasure  of  conversation :  an  artful  manner  of  con- 
veying keen  reproaches  and  harsh  satires,  under  the 
disguise  of  discoursing  on  general  subjects,  which 
seem  quite  foreign  to  any  thing  that  may  concern 
tiie  company.  Thus,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
entertain  each  other  with  cheerful  good-humour, 
most  conversations  are  carried  on,  as  Hudibras 
says, 

With  words,  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grizzel  stir  mood. 

'  It  is  an  old  and  a  just  observation,  that  no  situa- 
tion can  well  be  less  entertaining  than  that  of  a  third 
person  to  lovers :  yet  while  decency  is  preserved, 
which  is  generally  the  case  before  marriage,  and  by 
sensible  well-bred  people  afterward ;  even  in  this 
situation,  the  mind  that  is  stored  with  any  images  of 
its  own  may  amu^e  itself;   and  the  heart  that  i& 
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fraught  ^ith  any  good-nature  may  find  sofne  satis^ 
faction  in  consiaering  the  ple^ure  which  the  fond 
lovers  enjoy  in  the  company  of  each  other.  Bfl 
from  the  uneasiness  of  being  a  third  person  to  quar- 
rellers,  there  is  no  relief:  your  own  thoughts  are 
broke  in  upon  by  the  jarring  discord  of  your  compa- 
nions ;  and  they  will  neither  contribute  to  your  en- 
tertainmenty  nor  even  sufTer  you  to  retain  the  tran- 
quillity of  your  own  bosom. 

*  Amongst  the  vulgar,  where  the  men  vent  their 
passions  by  swearing,  and  the  women  by  scolding 
or  crying,  their  quarrels  are  generally  soon  made  up, 
nor  does  any  anger  remain  after  reconciliation.  But 
in  higher  life,  where  such  efforts  are  restrained  by 
good-breeding,  and  where  people  have  learned  to* 
disguise,  not  to  subdue,  their  passions,  an  invete-^ 
rate  rancour  often  lies  corroding  in  .  the  breast^ 
and  generally  produces  all  the  effects  of  inexorable 
malice. 

*  People  consider  not,  that  by  family  repartees  and 
oblique  reflections  on  each  other,  the  very  inmost 
secrets  of  their  lives  are  disclosed  to  their  common 
acquaintance  ;  and  that  they  oftentimes  inconsider- 
ately lay  open  to  their  worst  enemies,  faults  and  im* 
perfections  in  thomselves  and  their  relations,  which 
they  would  takd  pains  to  conceal  from  their  dearest 
friends. 

*  To  give  you  a  full  idea  of  what  I  mean,  I  send 
you  a  history  of  my  life  ^nd  adventures  for  one  day; 
and  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  the  only  one,  in  which 
1  have  been  witness  to  such  disagreeable  scekies  as 
are  here  represented. 

*  In  the  morhing  I  breakfasted  with  two  youtig  la- 
dies. Miss  Harriet,  the  elder  sister,  was  about  th6 
age  of  hineteen,  and  Miss  Fanny,  the  youngest,  not 
quite  seventeen.  Their  parents  are  able  amply  to 
provide  for  them ;  attd  have  sj^ared  no  cost  in  mas* 
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terB  of  every  ]Mnd,  in  order  to  give  them  all  fiisbioo- 
able  female  accomplishments.  Ever  since  they  have 
qiiitted  the  npreery,  they  have  heen  indulged  in  see- 
mg  their  own  company  in  Miss  Harriefs  dressing- 
|opm|  wVeh  is  fipished  and  adorned  with  great  ele- 
gance of  taste  and  profusion  of  expense.  They  are 
,Soth  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  beauty,  with  so 
mudb  quickness  of  apprehension  and  ready  wit,  as 
mjght,  if  rightly  applied,  render  them  extronely  en- 
tertaining. Not  one  real  mtsfortnne  can  diey  yet  hare 
met  withy  to  sour  their  tempers  or  suppress  their  vi- 
vaei^f :  yet  I  could  plainly  see  that  they  were  very 
fi|r  nom  being  happy,  and  that  dieir  unhappmeas 
arose  from  their  continual  hickerings  with  each  other. 
After  breakfast.  Miss  Fanny  took  up  a  vohime  of 
Shak^peare's  plays  [that  lay  in  the  window,  and  oat 
of  the  Midsummer  Nigkfs  Dream^  read  the  foUowing 
part  of  a  speech  which  Helena  makes  to  her  firiend 
Hormia  in  the  third  act : 

Injaiioiu  Hermia,  most  ongnitefiil  maid ! 

BaTe  joa  contriT'd,  have  yoa  with  these  eomtnw'd 

To  bait  me  with  this  foal  derisoo  ? 

Ja  all  the  ooonaei  that  we  two  have  ifaared* 

The  sister^s  vows,  the  hours  that  we  hare  qieot. 

When  we  have  chid  the  has^-footed  time 

For  parting  as;  O !  and  is  all  forgot? 

Then  laying  down  the  book,  with  the  tears  half  start- 
ing  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  earnestly  at  her  sister, 
and  in  a  tone  more  theatrical  than  1  wish  to  hear  off 
the  stage,  cried  out, ''  Oh !  wretched  Helena,  un- 
happy maid!  I  wonder  not  that  in  your  circumstan- 
(^es  you  imagined  that  every  word  was  intended  as 
an  insult;  since  no  doubt  you  had  often  experienced 
such  inhuman  treatment.*'  Miss  Harriet  with  sc«ne 
warmth  answered,  ^'  You  should  remember.  Sister, 
that  Helena  was  a  foolish  weak  girl,  fond  of  a  man 
that  despised  her;  and  it  was  kmd  of  any  body  to 
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endeavour  to  cure  her  of  such  a  mean-spirited  pas- 


sion." 


"  Fanny.    'Tis  always  cruel,  Sister,  to  insult  the . 
wretched. 

**  Harriet,  Those  that  are  miserable  by  their  own 
folly,  Miss  Fanny,  will  call  every  thing  insult  and 
reproach  that  tends  not  to  soothe  and  encourage 
them  in  a  silly  passion. 

"  Fanny,  If  love  is  a  silly  passion,  Miss  Harriet,  I 
know  some  mighty  wise  people  that  have  felt  its  pow6r. 

"  Harriet,  I  don't  say  love  is  a  silly  passion,  where 
it  is  properly  placed :  but  I  know.  Madam,  that  a 
headstrong  young  girl  will  always  be  angry  with 
every  one  that  advises  her  for  her  own  good. 

"  Fanny,     And  I  know,  also.  Madam — " 

'As  soon  as  the  affectionate  name  of  Sister  was 
dropped,  and  the  ceremony  of  Miss  supplied  its 
place,  I  (Bven  then  began  to  fear,  lest  ceremony 
would  also  undergo  the  same  fate,  and  that  passion 
at  last  would  introduce  open  rudeness :  but  the  word 
Madam  doubly  retorted,  no  sooner  reached  my  ears, 
than  trembling  for  the  event,  I  interrupted  the  dia- 
logue by  taking  my  leave :  and  I  doubt  not  but  any 
one,  from  this  sketch,  may  easily  be  able  to  paint  in 
what  manner  these  young  ladies  pass  most  of  their 
hours  together. 

*  From  hence  I  went  to  visit  three  cousins,  who, 
although  they  had  moderate  independent  fortunes, 
yet  had  for  some  years  lived  together  as  one  family. 
They  were  women  of  an  obscure  and  low  education, 
but  commonly  reputed  good-natured.  I  took  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  I  should  meet  with  some  har- 
mony amongst  them:  but  by  their  conversation  I 
soon  found,  that  they  continued  under  the  same  roof 
'  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  each  fancied  her- 
self obliged  to  it,  she  knew  not  why,  and  could  not 
tell  how  to  extricate  herself  from  imaginary  chains* 
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<  Whaterer  conversation  I  began  with  a  design  of 
aorasing  them,  was  interrupted  by  their  all  talking  at 
once  upon  the  subject  which  seemed  uppermost  in 
didr  minds ;  and  proving  to  a  demonstration  that 
ooe  person  could  live  by  herself  much  cheaper  than 
with  a  companion;  and  each  separately  declared, 
that  she  could  live  for  a  mere  tnjBe,  was  it  not  for 
expulsive  connexions.  Then  running  through  every 
branch  of  house-keeping,  each  inveighed  strongly 
against  some  article,  which  either  she  did  not  like, 
or  £rom  ill  health  could  not  enjoy,  and  which  she 
knew  also  to  be  agreeable  to  her  companions.    This 
discoarse  was  too  vulgar  as  well  as  disagreeable  to 
be  long  endured ;  I  therefore  hastened  off  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  went  to  dinner  where  the  family  con- 
nsted  of  an  old  gentleman  and  lady,  their  two  daugh- 
ters, and  two  young  gentlemen,  who,  I  soon  found, 
were  the  intended  lovers  of  the  young  ladies.     By 
intended  lovers,  I  mean  they  were  young  gentlemen, 
whose  fortunes  and  characters  were  agreeable  to 
the  parents :  and  the  design  of  this  interview  was 
for  toe  young   people    to    see  whether  they  were 
agreeable  to  each  oUier.  I  now  expected  the  highest 
scene  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour ;  for  on  such 
occasions  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  generally  dress 
themselves  in  their  best  looks  and  their  best  humour, 
as  certainly  as  in  their  best  and  mostbecoming  clothes. 
The  two  gentlemen,  I  soon  perceived,  had  made  a 
separate  choice ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  two  ladies 
were  both  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  same  man ; 
to  compass  which,  their  features  and  persons,  through 
affectation,  were  thrown  into  a  thousand  distortions. 
From  an  envious  fear  of  each  other's  success,  lower- 
ing suspicion  sat  upon  their  brows  ;  and  their  eyes, 
which  were  naturally  piercing,  darted  forth  such  ma- 
lignant glances  at  each  other,  that  they  lost  all  their 
beauty,  and,  from  being  turned  so  many  ways  at 
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once,  looked  as  if  they  squinted.  Their  whole  dis- 
course consisted  of  sharp  reflections  against  coquetry; 
each  insinuating,  in  pretty  intelligible  terms,  that  the 
other  was  a  finished  coquet :  and,  indeed,  they  spared 
not,  in  an  indirect  manned,  to  accuse  each  otl^er  of 
every  ill  quality  in  human  nature.  How  this  recom- 
mended Uiem  to  their  lovers  I  know  not ;  but  it  made 
their  company;  partly  through  compassion,  and  partly 
through  indignation,  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  as  soon 
as  I  could,  consistent  with  civility,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  closed  this  agxeeahk  day  with  a  married  couple, 
the  motive  of  whose  coming  together  was  said  to  be 
love,  for  no  other  could  well  be  assigned  for  it.  They 
had  been  married  some  years,  but  had  no  children  \ 
which  I  soon  found  was  no  small  grief  to  the  hus- 
band, by  his  talking  in  raptures  of  every  prattling 
child  he  had  met  with  abroad ;  to  which  the  wife 
always  answered,  that  she  was  sick  of  hearing  of  no- 
thing but  tho  monkey  tricks  of  a  parcel  of  senseless 
brats.  As  they  were  both  people  of  tolerable  under- 
standing, and  were  said  to  be  very  fond  of  reading, 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  the  discourse  into  another 
channel,  which  was  pretty  easily  done,  and  they, 
with  great  readiness,  entered  into  a  conversation  on 
plays  and  books  of  amusement.  But  here,  again, 
not  a  single  character  could  be  mentioned,  wi&out 
causing  a  wann  dispute  between  the  husband  and 
wife:  she  most  outrageously  inveighed  against 
every  example  of  a  kind  and  obliging  wife,  whose 
behaviour,  she  said,  was  the  effect  of  a  paltry  mean- 
ness of  spirit ;  while  he  burst  out  in  raptures  on  the 
happiness  of  every  libertine,  who  was  not  bound  by 
the  uneasy  fetters  of  matmnony.  Both  had  some 
poetical  passage  ready  to^  repeat  in  support  of  their 
decisions  ;  and  their  eyes  were  alternately  cast  to- 
wards me,  as  claiming  my  approbation. 

^  Could  I  possibly  want  to  be  farther  informed  of 
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tbeir  private  history?  Or  csi  I  dsiiK  ro  asywr  isy 
peeoliar  penetration,  lor  sajinz  tiiat  Mr.  B  is 

flown  8fck  of  his  wife,  and  is  a  Btan  cr  ^ieasin  sni 
Bbigue ;  and  that  she  kads  hmt  a  w^arj  In3&  frsm. 
itispicion  of  his  amours,  bein-;  reso^r^  2rx  'jh  izurixr 
dat  censure  of  mean-spintedness.  viudi  «ae  C3:3C  ^to. 
eieiy  character  diat  exemplified  any  dciu'ia*  :r  pa- 
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lience  and  acquiescence  towards  a  hi 

without  the  least  spark  of  dirrrarJcn  I  ^rlE.  t<si? 

to  foreteU,that  Mr.  B ,  drircn  fcni  i**  c'lra.  'miue 

by  the  petuhince  and  damours  o(  his  vi^.  "Vbl  fcead 
nost  <yr  his  time  with  scene  faewcfirsi  -TinrKfuo. 
whose  interest  it  is  to  engage  lum  by  dLeerfilaesa 
ihd  good  humour:  and  ^ai  Mrs.  B-^ — ,  y^z^^  ^ 
the  neglect  of  her  charms,  may  pcsszblj  r?'re^;2»  'se 
lAconstancy  of  her  husband,  by  sacrifci^  ser  ^*va 
yirtne  and  honour. 

*If,  Sir,  you  can  prersul  widi  pcc^  zrx  v.-  *»:«* 
themselves  in  this  manner,  and  caa  pers^aC:^  '.Ia^sl. 
that  good  humour  would  be  a  more  afreeabie  •^r.'^r- 
tainment  to  their  guests,  than  dbe  mrjst  corij  pri- 
visions;  you  will  certainly  do  an  «5i5:r.t2il  p»«r-x  ',r 
service  to  society,  and  von  maT  cca:s4ijd  iJ.  'Itr, 
assistance  in  the  power  of 

Your  most  cbeckti%  i'-u 

^%  MTa7::LLA. 


N*  34.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  I 


Has  toties  optata  exegit  gioria  poenat. — J'.    . 
Such  fate  pursues  the  votaries  of  pnls«. 

*   To   THE    ADVEXTUaEa. 
•  SIR,  ITect-Pmc*,  f  tu  =  4. 

*  To  a  benevolent  disposition,  every  state  of  life  will 
afford  some  opportunities  of  contributing  to  the 
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fare  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  splendour  are  en- 
abled to  dispel  the  cloud  of  adversity,  to  dry  up  the 
tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  increase 
the  felicity  of  all  around  them ;  their  example  will 
animate  virtue,  and  retard  the  progress  of  vice. 
And  even  indigence  and  obscurity,  though  without 
power  to  confer  happiness,  may  at  least  prevent  mi- 
sery, and  apprize  those  who  are  blinded  by  their 
passions  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediable 
calamity. 

*  Pleased,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  recover- 
ing others  from  that  folly  which  has  embittered  my 
own  days,  I  have  presumed  to  address  the  Adven- 
turer from  the  dreary  mansions  of  wretchedness  and 
despair,  of  which  the  gates  are  so  wonderfully  con- 
structed, as  to  fly  open  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
though  they  are  impervious  as  a  rock  of  adamant  to 
such  as  are  within  them : 

Facilis  descensas  Averni ; 
Noctes  utqae  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis : 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opuSi  hie  labor  est. — Virg. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way  ; 

But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies  ; 

In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies. — Dryhen. 

*  SuflPer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  1  have  glit- 
tered at  the  ball,  and  sparkled  in  the  circle ;  that  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  unknown  favourite 
of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  masquerade,  have  been 
the  delight  of  tables  of  the  first  fashion,  and  the 
envy  of  ray  brother  beaux ;  and  to  descend  a  little 
lower,  it  is,  I  believe,  still  remembered,  that  Messrs. 
Velours  and  d'Espagne  stand  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  their  present  influence  at  Guildhall,  to  the 
elegance  of  my  shape,  and  the  graceful  freedom  of 
my  carriage. 
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Sed  qiue  {meclam,  et  prospera  fanti, 
Ut  rebas  Istis  par  sit  nieosara  malonim! — ^Ju  v. 

See  the  wild  purchase  of  the  bold  and  vain. 
Where  every  bliss  is  boaght  with  equal  pain ! 

'  Aft  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with  an 
elegant  person  and  a  large  estate,  it  was  not  long 
before  I  disentangled  myself  from  the  shackles  of 
idigion ;  for  I  was  determined  to  the  ptirsnit  of  plea- 
rare,  ¥diich  according  to  my  notions  consisted  in  the 
ttairestrained  and  unlimited  gratification  of  every 
passion  and  every  appetite  ;  and  as  this  could  not 
oe  obtained  under  the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator, 
I  consid^ed  religion  as  my  enemy ;  and  proceeding 
to  treat  her  with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a 
little  delighted,  that  the  unfashionableness  of  her 
a(^)earakice,  and  the  unanimaled  uniformity  of  her 
motions,  afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  the  sal- 
lies of  my  imagination. 

*  Conceiving  now  that  I  was  sufficiently  qualified 
to  laugh  away  scruples,  I  imparted  my  remarks  to 
those  among  itky  female  favourites,  whose  virtue  I 
intended  to  attack ;  for  I  was  well  assured,  that 
pride  would  be  able  to  make  but  a  weak  defence, 
when  religion  was  subverted ;  nor  was  my  success 
below  my  expectation :  the  love  of  pleasure  is  too 
strongly  implanted  in  the  female  breast,  to  suffer 
them  scrupulously  to  examine  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments designed  to  weaken  restraint;  all  are  easily 
led  to  believe,  that  whatever  thwarts  their  inclina* 
tion  must  be  wrong :  little  more,  therefore,  was  re- 
quired, than  by  the  addition  of  some  circumstances, 
and  the  exaggeration  of  others,  to  make  merriment 
supply  the  place  of  demonstration ;  nor  was  I  so 
senseless  as  to  offer  arguments  to  such  as  could  not 
attend  to  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee  or  catch 
would  more  effectually  answer  the  same  purpose, 
tliis  being  effected,  thcfre  remained  only  "  the  dread 
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of  the  world :"  but  Roxana  soared  too  high,  to  think 
the  opinion  of  others  worthy  her  notice;  Laetitia 
seemed  to  think  of  it  only  to  declare,  "  that  if  all 
her  hairs  were  worlds,"  she  should  reckon  them 
"  well  lost  for  love ;"  and  Pastorella  fondly  con- 
ceived, that  she  could  dwell  for  ever  by  the  side  of 
a  bubbling  fountain,  content  with  her  swain  and 
fleecy  care ;  without  considering  that  stillness  and 
solitude  can  afford  satisfaction  only  to  innocence. 

*  It  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  but  the 
glory  of  conquests,  that  fires  the  soldier's  breast ; 
as  indeed  the  town  is  seldom  worth  much,  when  it 
has  suffered  the  devastations  of  a  siege ;  so  that 
though  I  did  not  openly  declare  the  effects  of  my 
own  prowess,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  1  was  very  solici- 
tous to  bury  my  reputation,  or  to  hinder  accidental 
discoveries.  To  have  gained  one  victory,  is  an  in- 
ducement to  hazard  a  second  engagement :  and 
though  the  success  of  the  general  should  be  a  rea- 
son for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  fortification, 
it  becomes,  with  many,  a  pretence  for  an  immediate 
surrender,  under  the  notion  that  no  power  is  able  to 
withstand  so  formidable  an  adversary ;  while  others 
brave  the  danger,  and  think  it  mean  to  surrender, 
and  dastardly  to  fly.  Melissa,  indeed,  knew  better; 
and  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy,  steadi- 
ness, and  inflexibility  of  a  Cato,  wanted  not  the 
more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory by  declining  the  contest. 

*  You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was, 
during  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  conduct,  as  to 
be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew  very  well,  that  I. 
might  justly  be  deemed  the  pest  of  society,  and  that 
such  proceedings  must  terminate  in  the  destruction 
of  my  health  and  fortune;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of 
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this  kind  was  to  live  upon  the  rack :  I  fied,  therefore, 
to  the  regions  of  mirth  and  jollity,  as  they  are  called, 
and  endeavoured  with  Burgundy,  and  a  continual 
zotation  of  company,,  to  free  myself  from  the  pangs 
of  reflection.  From  these  orgies  we  frequently  sallied 
forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  to  the  no  small  terror 
and  consternation  of  all  the  sober  stragglers  that 
came  in  our  way ;  and  though  we  never  injured,  like 
our  illustrious  progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  either  life 
or  limbs  ;  yet  we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent-Gar- 
den  buried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublesome  to 
some  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of  cab- 
bage-leaves and  stalks,  with  this  conceit, 
Satia  te  caule,  quem  semper  cupisti. 

Glat  yourself  with  cabbage,  of  which  yoa  have  alwa^^s  been 
greedy. 

*  There  can  be  no  reason  for  mentioning  the  com- 
mon exploits  of  breaking  of  windows  and  bruising 
the  watch ;  unless  it  be  to  tell  you  of  the  device  of 
producing  before  the  justice  broken  lanterns,  which 
have  been  paid  for  a  hundred  times;  or  their  ap- 
pearance with  patches  on  their  heads,  under  pretence 
of  being  cut  by  the  sword  that  was  never  drawn : 
nor  need  I  say  any  thing  of  the  more  formidable 
attack  of  sturdy  chairmen,  armed  with  poles ;  by  a 
slight  stroke  of  which  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel's  face 
was  at  once  laid  flat,  and  that  effected  in  an  instant, 
which  its  most  mortal  foe  had  for  years  essayed  in 
vain.  I  shall  pass  over  the  accidents  that  attend  at- 
tempts to  scale  windows,  and  endeavours  to  dislodge 
signs  from  their  hooks :  there  are  many  **  hair-breadth 
'scapes,'*  besides  those  in  the  "  imminent  deadly 
breach;"  but  the  rake's  life,  though  it  be  equally 
hazardous  with  that  of  the  soldier,  is  neither  accom- 
panied with  present  honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrcK 
spect :  such  is,  and  such  ought  to  be,  the  diSerenc 
between  the  enemy  and  the  preserver  of  his  cooat 
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•  Amidst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extravagance^ 
it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  often  the  dupe  of 
coarse  flattery.  When  Motis.  L' Allonge  assured  me 
that  I  thrust  quart  over  arm  better  than  any  man  in 
iBngland,  what  could  I  less  than  'present  him  With  a 
sword  thit  cost  me  thirty  pieces  ?  I  was  bound  for 
a  hundred  pounds  f&c  Toto  Trippet,  because  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any  man 
in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myself.  But  I  often 
psfcrted  wilfk  money  against  my  inclination,  either  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  tesolution  to  refuse,  or  dreaded 
the  appellation  of  a  niggardly  fellow :  and  1  rtay  be 
truly  said  to  have  wjuatidered  my  estate,  without 
honour,  without  friends,  and  without  pleasure.  The 
last  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  masquerade  of  life :  t  deceived 
others,  and  I  endeavotii'ed  to  deceive  myself:  and 
have  worn  the  face  of  pleasahtry  and  gaiety,  while 
my  :heart  suffered  ttie  most  exquisite  torture. 

'  By  the  instigatton  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat  in 
parliament;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the  town  of 
Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival  was  welcomed 
by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  Was  in  three  days  sure 
of  a  majority  :  but  after  drinking  out  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  bribing  tWo-thitds 
of  the  coi-poration  twice  over,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  the  borough  had  been  before  sold  to  Mr. 
Courtly. 

*  In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  c6ttsider- 
able,  was  presently  dissipated ;  and  as  the  attraction 
grows  more  strong  the  nearer  any  body  approaches 
the  earth,  when  once  a  man  begins  tb  sink  into  po- 
verty, he  falls  with  velocity  always  increasing;  every 
supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher  and  higher  price,  and 
every  office  of  kindness  obtained  with  greater  and 
greater  difficulty.     Having  now  acquainted  you  wiih 
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my  state,  of  elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the 
continuance  of  my  correspondence,  shew  you  by 
what  steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall- 
Mali  to  my  present  habitation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  MiSAROYRUS.' 


N"  35.     TUESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1753. 


Celcbrare  domestica  facta. — Hob. 


We  find  fit  subjects  for  our  verse  at  honie. — Koscommon. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 

'SIR, 
*  On  e  of  the  improvements  of  life  in  which  the  present 
age  has  excelled  all  that  have  gone  before,  is  the  quick 
circulation  of  intelligence,  the  faithful  and  easy  com- 
munication of  events  past  and  future,  by  the  multi- 
tude of  newspapers  which  have  been  contrived  to 
amuse  or  inform  us.  But  as  these  performances, 
whether  daily  or  weekly,  are  commonly  the  produc- 
tions of  industrious  indigence,  unacquainted  with  the 
higher  classes  of  mankind,  my  contemporaries  have 
left  to  me  the  province  of  relating  what  immediately 
passes  in  the  fashionable  world,  I  shall,  therefore, 
give  up  to  my  brother  journalists  the  dreams  of  po- 
liticians, the  disputes  of  empires,  and  the  fluctuations 
of  commerce ;  and  apply  myself  entirely  to  that 
more  important  business  which  claims  every  one's 
attention  that  has  the  happiness  of  living  within  the 
circle  of  politeness.  I  have  accordingly  formed  the 
plan  of  a  new  paper,  calculated  solely  for  high  life, 
in  which  will  be  contained  a  periodical  account  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  declension  of  fashions ;  and 
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a  faithful  recital  of  every  remarkable  obeurrencie 
among  persons  of  figurfe  and  distinctiiDn.  Thte  use- 
fulness and  entertainment  of  such  a  paper,  are  too 
evident  to  need  any  obsfervation ;  and,  to  give  you  a 
comprehensive  view  of  my  design,  and  make  it  uni- 
versally known,  I  have  sent  you  the  following 
specimen. 

THE  BfiAU-MONDE; 

0R| 

TriE  GENTLEM^l!^  AND  £aDY's  POLITE 

INTELLIGENCER. 

Yesterday  arrived  a  Mail  from  Bath., 

'  We  hear  that  a  certain  great  Lady,  having  com- 
plained to  a  certain  great  Lord,  that  the  world  was 
so  ill-natured  as  to  say  her  retreat  into  the  country 
was  in  order  to  lie  in,  and  that  she  had  even  been 
deiiv6ifed  of  twins,  "  Madam,'*  said  ttiy  Lord,  "  1 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  believe  above  half  of  what 
the  world  says.'* 

*  Advices  from  Ityde  Park  bring  accounts  of  a 
bloody  battle  fought  the  3d  instant,  N.  S.  between 
Captain  Dreadnought  and  Lieutenant  Fury,  iii 
which  both  were  honourably  run  through  the  body. 

'  Letters  from  Newmarket  assure  us,  that  the  horse 
are  actually  in  motioh  and  exercise  every  day; 
whence  it  is  conjectured,  that  they  will  take  tne 
field,  and  enter  upob  actioii  some  time  in  April.  A 
list  of  the  forces  is  dready  drawn  up  by  the  first  aid- 
de-camp,  the  ttonourabite  Reginald  Heber,  Esq.- 

*  An  express  arrived  yesterday  frbm  France,  when 
the  privy-council  met  in  Tavistock- street  for  the 
dispatch  of  fashions.  Ifhe  British  manufacturers, 
had  leave  to  withdraw  their  petitions,  ^nd  the  fan- 
makeris*  address  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

*  Orders  were  issued  from  Lady  Chamberlain's 
oflfice,  for  all  Peeresses,  &c.  not  to  wear  any  caps 
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in  foil  diess,  and  to  make  use  of  gray  powder.  The 
mm  to  wear  wire  wigs,  or  their  own  hair  frizzled 
iq)  to  the  top,  without  hats.  The  muffs  to  expire 
the  first  of  May  next. 

<  On  Tuesday  last  a  pair  of  white-heeled  shoes 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Park  and  the  next  day 
was  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  silver  clocked  stock- 
ings. 

*  According  to  the  latest  observations  the  hoops 
are  found  to  have  increased  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  hats  to  have  decreased  two-fifths 
in  the  brim. 

^  At  the  last  Masquerade  it  was  computed  that 
there  were  near  eighteen  hundred  people,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  The  most  remarkable  were  three 
Baked  ladie$  representing  the  Graces,  two  dancing 
bears,  and  a  bombazeen  devil.  Lady  Bubble-Bet 
lost  seven  hundred  guineas,  and  my  Lord  Stake  is 
said  to  have  won  fifteen  hundred.  The  company 
departed  in  good  order  at  break  of  day. 

f  Both  Playhouses  perform,  as  usual,  every  night 
to  crowded  audiences.  Lady  Frolick,  choosing  to 
ipob  it  in  the  gallery  the  first  night  of  the  new  play, 
lost  her  pink  shade,  half  her  petenlair,  and  one  shoe 
in  getting  in.  Mrs.  Vale  and  Lady  Stickford  may 
be  heard  and  seen  every  night  at  one  or  the  other 
house. 

*  A  petition  signed  by  seventy-two  routs,  thirty-five 
drums,  fifteen  drum-majors,  and  eleven  hurricanes, 
is  prepared  against  the  bill  for  laying  an  additional 
duty  o^  the  Ace  of  Spades.  And  we  hear  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  New  Style,  a  bill  is  to  be  brought 
in  for  altering  the  diurnal  calculation  of  time.  It  is 
proposed,  that  the  morning  be  put  back  twelve 
hours,  and  is  not  to  commence  till  twelve  at  noon ; 
noon  and  night  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  evening 
not  to  end  till  day-break.     This  is  agreeable  to  the 
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practice  of  all  the  fashionable  world ;  and  the  com- 
pany of  Stationers  will  have  orders  to  prepare  a  new 
almanack,  upon  the  occasion,  in  order  to  bind  up 
with  future  court  calendars. 

'  By  private  letters  from  Bath  we  are  informed, 
that  a  vast  concourse  of  people  are  coming  in  daily, 
but  they  have  little  or  no  company.  Miss  Susan 
Sly,  who  lately  went  thither  for  the  recovery  of  hei 
health,  is  safely  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  and  no  heir, 
to  the  great  grief  of  that  noble  family. 

*  We  hear  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  is  on  foot,  and 
will  speedily  be  consummated  between  Patrick  Mac 
Lackland,  Esq.  and  Miss  Polly  Pert,  a  lady  of  great 
merit  and  beauty in  her  pocket. 

*  Last  Monday  died  at  her  Ladyship's  house  in 
Grosvenor-Square,  Miss  Cloe,  only  lap-dog  of  the 
Countess  of  Fiddle  Faddle. 

'  On  Sunday  last  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  at  Lady 
Brag's,  occasioned  by  the  following  accident :  Mrs. 
Overall  the  housekeeper,  having  lost  three  rubbers 
at  whist  running,  without  holding  a  swabber,  (not- 
withstanding she  had  changed  chairs,  furzed  the 
cards,  and  ordered  Jemmy  the  foot-boy  to  sit  cross- 
legged  for  good  luck)  grew  out  of  all  patience ;  and 
taking  up  the  devil's  books,  as  she  callied  them,  flung 
them  into  the  fire,  and  the  flames  spread  to  the 
steward's  room;  but  by  the  timely  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Chambermaid,  and  Mrs.  Lady's 
own  Woman,  they  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
considerable  damage. 

A   BILL   OF  MARRIAGES,  BURIALS,  DISEASES,  AND 
CASUALTIES  FOR  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Married,  in  Church 2 

at  May  Fair 11 

at  the  Fleet 27 

Buried,  in  the  Country 142 
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ia  full  diess,  and  to  make  use  of  gray  powder.  The 
men  to  wear  wire  wigs,  or  their  own  hair  frizzled 
up  to  the  top,  without  hats.  The  muiFs  to  expire 
the  first  of  May  nest. 

'  On  Tuesday  last  a  pair  of  while-heeled  shoes 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Parle  and  the  next  day 
was  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  silver  clocked  stock- 
ings. 

'  Accord iDg  to  the  latest  observations  tlte  hoops 
are  found  to  have  increased  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  hats  to  have  decreased  two-fifths 
in  the  brim, 

'  At  the  last  Masquerade  it  was  computed  that 
there  were  near  eighteen  hundred  people,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  The  most  remarkable  were  three 
naked  ladies  representing  the  Graces,  two  dancing 
bears,  and  a  bombazeen  devil.  Lady  Bubble-Bet 
lost  seven  hundred  guineas,  and  my  Lord  Stake  is 
said  to  have  won  fifteen  hundred.  The  company 
departed  tn  good  order  at  break  of  day. 

'  Both  Playhouses  perform,  as  usual,  evciy  night 
to  crowded  audiences.  Lady  Frolick,  choosing  to 
mob  it  in  the  gallery  the  first  night  of  the  new  play, 
lost  her  pink  shade,  half  her  petenlair,  and  one  shoe 
in  getting  in.  Mrs.  Vale  and  Lady  Stickford  may 
be  heard  and  seen  every  night  at  one  or  the  other 

'  A  petition  signed  by  seventy.two  routs,  thirty-five 
druras,  fifteen  drum-majors,  and  eleven  hurricanes, 
is  prepared  against  the  bill  for  laying  an  additional 
duty  on  the  Ace  of  Spades.  And  we  hear  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  New  Style,  a  hill  is  to  be  brought 
in  for  altering  the  diurnal  calculation  of  time.  It  is 
proposed,  that  the  morning  be  put  back  twelve 
hours,  and  b  not  to  commence  till  twelve  at  noon ; 
pooQ  and  night  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  evening 
lot  to  end  till  day-break.     This  is  agreeable  to  the 
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Subscription,  ditto.  Ditto  New,  1st  Subscription^ 
21.  I2s.  6d.  to  3/.  3^.  Ditto  2d  Subscription,  10*.  6d. 
to  41.  4:s.  Irish  lottery,  Books  shut.  Benefit  Tickets, 
2s.  to  3*.  to  58.  to  50/.  Debts  of  honour  transfer- 
able  at  White's,  no  price. 

'  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  explained  the  method  that  I  in- 
tend to  follow,  and  imparted  some  of  the  materials 
of  which  my  paper  will  consist :  and  as  I  doubt  not 
of  its  universal  circulation  among  persons  of  quality, 
I  shall,  in  imitation  of  other  papers,  give  admittance 
to  all  those  advertisements  which  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  my  scheme;  such  as  of  plays 
and  pantomimes,  masquerades,  ridottos,  assemblies, 
oratorios,  concerts,  the  animal  comedians,  Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh,  Ruckholt-house,  Kendal-house,  &c.  &c« 
&c.  Auctions  of  china,  knick-knacks,  and  cockle- 
shells ;  l^inchbeck's  repository ;  parrots,  puppies,  and 
monkeys,  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed.-^ Also  for  wives, 
husbands,  and  mistresses ;  masquerade  habits,  and 
masks — ^tooth-powders,  lip-salves,  and  beautifying 
lotions — Mrs.  Giles's  fine  compound  at  a  Guinea  an 
ounce — ^the  ladies'  court  sticking-plaster — and  the 
new  invented  powder  for  shaving.  Then  among  the 
articles  of  books.  Duke's  Art  of  Dancing,  for  the  in* 
struction  of  Grown  Gentlemen — The  Ladies*  Me- 
morandum Book — Historical  List  of  Horse  Race& — 
Calculation  for  laying  the  odds  at  any  game — Hoyle 
on  the  Sciences — New  Novels,  and  other  fashion- 
able books  of  entertainment. 

I  am,  Sir, 

A.  Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  Tattle.* 
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N*  36.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1753. 


-Aspera 


Nigris  lequora  ventb 
Emirabitar  insolens, 

Qui  nanc  te  fraitur  credalm  aareft; 
i^ni  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabUero 
Sperat,  nescias  aur» 
Fallacis! Hob. 

How  often  shaU  fh'  nnpractis'd  yoiUh, 
-Of  alter'd  gods  and  injur'd  trntb. 

With  tears,  alas !  complain ! 
flow  soon  behold,  with  wond'ring  eyes. 
The  black  jiing  winds  tempeatooas  rise. 

And  scowl  along  the  main! 
While,  bj  bis  easy  £uth  betray'd, 
fie  now  enjoys  thee,  golden  maid« 

Thus  amiable  and  Und ; 
He  fondly  hopes  that  yon  shall  prove 
Thns  ever  vacant  to  his  love. 

Nor  heeds  the  faithless  wind. — Francis. 

The  Ladies,  to  whom  I  lately  addressed  some 
thoughts  upon  the  chcHce  of  a  husband,  I  shall  to- 
day consider  as  married ;  and  as  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  that  they  may  now  sit  down,  in  negligent 
security,  and  remit  at  once  their  assiduity  and  cir- 
cumspection, I  shall  warn  them  of  some  opinions  of 
which  this  conduct  is  the  consequence,  detect  some 
errors  by  which  the  general  intention  of  good  nature 
may  be  disappointed,  and  endeavour  to  put  them 
upon  their  guard  against  some  [m>pensities  by  which 
4t  may  be  oyerbome. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  the  pas- 
sion which  is  supposed  to  animpte  the  lover,  the 
passion  which  is  represented  by  flames  and  ^ 
^hich  swells  the  bosom  with  perpetual  rapCme 
neither  changes  its  object  nor  loses  its  araourt  < 
only  in  poetry  and  romance.   The  real  pasmw 
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wit  and  folly  have  thus  eoncurred  to  disguise,  is  sub- 
ject to  disgust  and  satiety,  is  excited  by  novelty,  and 
frequently  extinguished  by  possession. 

It  is  also  equally  true,  that  a  refined  and  abstracted 
friendship  between  persons  of  different  sexes,  a  union 
of  SQuls  to  which  the  corporal  passion  is  merely  ac- 
cidental, is  only  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
enthusiasts,  who  have  addressed  the  world  from  a 
cave  or  a  college,  and  perhaps  denied  the  force  of 
desires  which  Uiey  could  not  subdue ;  or  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  insidious  hypocrites,  who  have  endea- 
voured thus  to  gain  a  confidence,  which  they  in- 
tended only  to  abuse.  But  there  is  an  esteem  which 
is  meliorated  by  love,  and  a  love  that  is  elevated  by 
esteem ;  a  kind  of  mixed  affection,  peculiar  to  man- 
kind as  beings  compounded  of  instinct  and  reason, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  that 
species  of  affection,  upon  which  the  supreme  or  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  marriage  depends,  aild  which  can 
scarce  be  preserved  without  a  constant  attention  and 
perpetual  efforts. 

As  love  without  esteem  is  volatile  and  capricious; 
esteem  without  love  is  languid  and  cold.  I  am  afraid 
that  many  men,  whose  wives  have  possessed  their 
esteem,  have  yet  lavished  their  fortune  and  their 
fondness  upon  a  mistress ;  and  that  the  love  of  others, 
however  ardent,  has  been  quickly  alienated,  because 
it  was  not  dignified  and  supported  by  esteem. 

Though  good-nature  does  indeed  participate  the 
pains  and  the  pleasures  of  others,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  constant  and  forcible  motive 
to  communicate  happiness  and  alleviate  misery ;  yet 
it  is  at  best  but  the  imperfect  excellence  of  imper- 
fect beings,  whose  immediate  gratifications  are  often 
selfish,  and  such  as  folly  or  vice  render  incompatible 
with  the  true  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  of 
each  other. 
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As  there  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  earth,  any  couple, 
whose  natural  dispositions  and  relish  of  life  are  so 
perfectly  similar,  as  that  their  wills  constantty  coin- 
cide ;  so  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  of  indulging  opposite  inclinations,  will 
be  greater  than  a  partici patios  of  that  pleasure  which 
would  arise  to  the  other  if  this  indulgence  should  be 
forborne:  but,  as  to  forbear  this  bdulgenee  can 
serer  fait  to  conciliate  esteem,  it  should  always  be 
considered  as  a  means  of  happiness,  and  ratber  as 
an  advantage  than  a  loss  ;  especitdly  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  indulgence  itself,  in  these  circumstances, 
never  gives  the  pleasure  that  it  promises. 

Lady  Charlotte  Sprightly,  the  wife  of  a  young' 
Baronet,  was  dressing  for  an  assembly  a  few  nights 
ago,  when  Sir  Harry  came  in.  '  My  dear  Charlotte,' 
says  be,  '  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  going  out  to-night; 
for  my  cousin  George  is  just  arrived  from  the  East 
Indies :  I  have  invited  htm  to  sup ;  and  as  he  has 
never  seen  you,  I  promised  him  your  company.' — 
'  Nay,  dear  Sir  Harry,'  replied  the  lady,  '  do  not 
ask  me  to  stay  at  home  to-night ;  you  know  I  am 
fond  of  dancing,  and  now  my  fancy  is  set  upon  going, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  disappoint  me.'     Sir  Harry, 

£ho  was  truly  good-natured,  would  not  urge  her  to 
»y;  for  to  stay  with  apparent  reluctance,  would 
It  have  gratified  his  wish.  She  perceived  that  he 
s  secretly  displeased;  however,  away  she  went. 
t  as  she  had  not  less  good-nature  than  Sir  Harry, 
she  suffered  so  much  pain  by  reilecting  on  the  pain 
she  had  given  him,  that  she  often  wished  herself  at 
home.  Thus  she  offended  the  delicacy  of  his  afTec. 
tion,  by  preferring  a  dance  to  the  quiet  of  hia  mind  ; 
and  forfeited  part  of  the  esteem,  which  was  due  to 
that  very  good.nature  by  which  she  lost  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  night. 

I  In  this  ioBlance,  the  pain  in8icted  upon  the  bus- 
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band,  was  accidental  to  the  private  gratification  pro- 
posed by  the  wife.  But  there  is  a  passion  very  dif- 
ferent both  from  malice  and  rage,  to  the  gratification 
of  which,  the  pain  of  another  is  sometimes  essentially 
necessary.  This  passion,  which,  though  its  effects 
are  often  directly  opposite  to  good-nature,  is  yet 
perhaps  predominant  in  every  breast,  and  indulged 
at  whatever  risk,  is  vanity. 

To  a  gratification  of  vanity,  at  the  expense  of  re- 
ciprocal esteem,  the  wife  is  certainly  under  much 
stronger  temptation  than  the  husband:  and  I  warn 
the  ladies  against  it,  not  only  with  more  zeal,  but 
with  greater  hope  of  success ;  because  those  only 
who  have  superior  natural  abilities,  or  have  receivea 
uncommon  advantages  from  education,  have  it  in 
their  power.  . 

Successfully  to  rally  a  wife,  confers  no  honour 
upon  a  husband ;  the  attempt  is  regarded  rather  as 
an  insult  than  a  contest ;  it  is  exulting  in  a  mascn- 
line  strength,  to  which  she  makes  no  pretensions, 
and  brandishing  weapons  she  is  not  supposed  to 
have  skill  to  wield. 

For  the  same  reasons,  to  confute  or  to  ridicule  a 
husband  with  an  apparent  superiority  of  knowledge 
or  of  wit,  affords  all  the  parade  of  triumph  to  a  wife ; 
it  is  to  be  strong  where  weakness  is  no  reproach,  and 
to  conquer  when  it  would  not  have  been  dishonour- 
able to  fly.  But  these  circumstances,  which  increase 
the  force  of  the  temptation,  will  be  found  to  afford 
proportionate  motives  to  resist  it :  whatever  adds  to 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  adds  equally  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  vanquished  :  and  that  which  can  exalt  a  wife 
only  by  degrading  a  husband,  will  appear  upon  the 
whole  not  to  be  worth  the  acquisition,  even  though 
it  could  be  made  without  changing  fondness  to  re- 
sentment, or  provoking  jealousy  by  an  implication 
of  contempt.    If  the  ladies  do  not  perceive  the  force 
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of  this  argument,  I  earnestly  request  that  they  would, 
for  once,  trust  implicitly  to  my  judgment ;  a  request 
which  however  extraordinary,  is  not  unreasonable ; 
because,  in  this  instance,  the  very  vanity  which  hides 
trftth  from  them,  must  necessarily  discover  it  to  me. 

But,  if  good-nature  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  se- 
cure the  esteem  of  reason,  it  may  yet  be  too  negli- 
gent to  gratify  the  delicacy  of  love :  it  must,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  steady,  but  watchful  and  assiduous; 
beauty  must  suffer  no  diminution  by  inelegance,  but 
every  charm  must  contribute  to  keep  the  heart  which 
it  contributed  to  win;  whatever  would  have  been 
concealed  as  a  defect  from  the  lover,  must  with  yet 
greater  diligence  be  concealed  from  the  husband. 
The  most  intimate  and  tender  familiarity  cannot 
sorely  be  supposed  to  exclude  decorum ;  and  there 
is  a  delicacy  in  every  mind,  which  is  disgusted  at  the 
breach  of  it,  though  every  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
attenti?e  to  avoid  giving  an  offence  which  it  has  often 
received. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper,  as  I  did  my  last,  on 
the  same  subject,  with  a  general  remark.  As  they 
who  possess  less  than  they  expected  cannot  be  hap- 
py, to  expatiate  in  chimerical  prospects  of  felicity  is 
to  ensure  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  and  to  lose 
the  power  of  enjoying  whatever  may  be  possessed. 
Let  not  youth,  therefore,  imagine,  that  with  all  the 
advantages  of  nature  and  education,  marriage  will 
be  a  constant  reciprocation  of  delight,  over  which 
externals  will  have  little  influence,  and  which  time 
will  rather  change  than  destroy.  There  is  no  per- 
petual source  of  delight  but  Hope !  so  imperfect  is 
the  utmost  temporal  happiness,  that,  to  possess  it  all, 
is  to  lose  it.  We  enjoy  that  which  is  before  us; 
but  when  nothing  more  is  possible,  all  that  is  at- 
tained is  insipid.  Such  is  the  condition  of  this  life : 
but  let  us  not,  therefore,  think  it  of  no  value ;  for,  to 
be  placed  in  this  life,  is  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  better. 
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N^  37.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  13, 1753. 


Calammari  si  quis  autem  volaerit, 

Qadd  arbores  loquantur,  non  tantAm  ferae ; 

Fictis  jocari  nos  memiaerit  £iabiilis. — PniEO, 

Let  those  whom  folly  prompts  to  sneer. 
Be  told  we  sport  with  fable  here ; 
Be  told,  that  brutes  can  morals  teach. 
And  trees  like  soundest  casuists  preach. 

Though  it  be  generally  allowed,  that  to  commani- 
cate  happiness  is  the  characteristic  of  virtue,  yet  this 
happiness  is  seldom  considered  as  extending  beyond 
our  own  species ;  and  no  man  is  thought  to  become 
vicious^  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  an  animal  to  the 
pleasure  of  hitting  a  mark.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  by  this  act  more  happmess  is  destroyed  than 
produced ;  except  it  be  supposed,  that  happiness 
should  be  estimated,  not  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
only,  but  to  the  rank  of  the  being  by  whom  it  is  en- 
joyed :  but  thjfi  is  a  supposition  which,  perhaps,  can- 
not easily  be  supported.  Reason,  from  which  alone 
man  derives  his  superiority,  should,  in  the  present 
question,  be  considered  only  as  Sensibility :  a  blow 
produces  more  pain  to  a  man,  than  to  a  brute ;  be- 
cause to  a  man  it  is  aggravated  by  a  sense  of  indig- 
nity, and  is  felt  as  often  as  it  is  remembered ;  in  the 
brute  it  produces  only  corporal  pain,  which  in  a  short 
time  ceases  for  ever.  But  it  may  be  justly  asserted 
that  the  same  degree  of  pain  in  both  subjects,  is  in 
the  same  degree  an  evil ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
wantonly  inflicted  without  equal  violation  of  right. 
Neither  does  it  follow  from  the  contrary  positions, 
that  man  should  abstain  from  animal  food ;  for  by 
him  that  kills  merely  to  eat^  life  is  sacrificed  only  to 
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Hfe;  and  if  man  had  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs, 
the  greater  part  of  those  animals  which  die  to  furnish 
his  table,  would  never  have  lived;  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  breed  as  a  pledge  of  plenty,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  destroy  them  to  prevent  a 
famine. 

There  is  great  difference  between  killing  for  food 
and  for  sport.    To  take  pleasure  in  that  by  which 
pain  is  inflicted,  if  it  is  not  vicious  is  dangerous;  and 
every  practice  which,  if  not  criminal  in  itself,  yet 
wears  out  the  sympathizing  sensibility  of  a  tender 
mind,  must  render  human  nature  proportionablyless 
fit  for  society.   In  my  pursuit  of  this  train  of  thought, 
I  considered  the  inequality  with  which  happiness  ap- 
pears to  be  distributed  among  the  brute  creation,  as 
different  animals  are  in  a  different  degree  exposed  to 
the  capricious  cruelty  of  mankind ;  and  in  the  fervour 
of  my  imagination,  I  began  to  think  it  possible  that 
they  might  participate  in  a  future  retribution ;  es- 
pecially as  mere  matter  and  motion  approach  no 
nearer  to  sensibility,  than  to  thought :  and  he,  who 
will  not  venture  to  deny  that  brutes  have  sensibility, 
should  not  hastily  pronounce,  that  they  have  only  a 
material  existence.  While  my  mind  was  thus  busied, 
the  evening  stole  imperceptibly  away ;  and  at  length 
morning  succeeded  to  midnight :  my  attention  was 
remitted  by  degrees,  and  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 

Though  the  labours  of  memory  and  judgment  were 
now  at  an'  end,  yet  fancy  was  still  busy :  by  this 
roving  wanton  I  was  conducted  through  a  dark 
avenue,  which,  after  many  windings,  terminated  in  a 
place  which  she  told  me  was  the  elysium  of  birds 
and  beasts.  Here  I  beheld  a  great  variety  of  ani- 
mals, whom  I  perceived  to  be  endowed  with  reason 
and  speech ;  this  prodigy,  however,  did  not  raise 
astonishment,  but  curiosity.  I  was  impatient  to  learn 
^hat  were  the  topics  of  discourse  in  such  an  assem- 
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bly ;  and  hoped  to  gain  a  valuable  addition  to  my 
remarks  upon  human  life.  For  this  purpose  I  ap- 
proached a  Horse  and .  an  Ass,  who  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  serious  conversation ;  but  I  approached 
wiUi  g^eat  caution  and  humility  ;  for  I  now  consi- 
dered them  as  in  a  state  superior  to  mortality ;  and  I 
feared  to  incur  the  contempt  and  indignation,  which 
naturally  rise  at  the  sight  of  a  tyrant  who  is  divested 
of  his  power.  My  caution  was,  however,  unnecessary, 
for  they  seemed  wholly  to  disregard  me,  and  by  de^ 
g^ees  I  came  near  enough  to  overhear  them. 

*  If  I  had  perished,'  said  the  Ass, '  when  I  was  dis- 
missed from  the  earth,  I  think  I  should  have  been  a 
loser  by  my  existence :  for  during  my  whole  life, 
there  was  scarce  an  interval  of  an  hour,  in  which 
I  did  not  suffer  the  accumulated  misery  of  blows, 
hunger,  and  fatigue.  When  I  was  a  colt,  I  was 
stolen  by  a  gipsey,  who  placed,  two  children  upon  my 
back  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  before  I  had  perfectly 
acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  mv  own  weight  with 
steadiness  and  dexterity.  By  hard  fare  and  ill 
treatment,  I  quickly  became  blind ;  and  when  the 
family  to  which  I  belonged,  went  into  their  winter- 
quarters  in  Norwood,  I  was  staked  as  a  bet  against  a 
couple  of  geese,  which  had  been  found  by  a  fellow 
who  came  by,  driving  before  him  two  of  my  bre- 
thren, whom  he  had  overloaded  with  bags  of  sand ; 
a  halfpenny  was  thrown  up,  and,  to  the  inexpressible 
increase  of  my  calamity,  the  dealer  in  sand  was  the 
winner. 

*  When  I  came  to  town  I  was  harnessed  with  my 
two  wi-etched  associates  to  a  cart,  in  which  my  new 
master  had  piled  up  his  commodity  till  it  would  hold 
no  more.  The  load  was  so  disproportionate  to  our 
strength,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
labour  dragged  very  slowly  over  the  rugged  pave- 
ment of  the  streets,  in  which  every  stone  was  an 
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almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  progress.  One 
ffioming  very  early,  as  we  were  toiling  up  Snow-hill 
with  repeated  efforts  of  strength,  that  was  stimulated 
eren  to  agony,  by  the  incessant  strokes  of  a  whip, 
which  had  already  laid  our  loins  bare  even  to  the 
haaei  it  happened  that  being  placed  in  the  shafts, 
and  the  weight  pressing  hard  upon  me,  I  fell  down. 
Our  driyer  regarded  my  misfortune,  not  with  pity 
but  rage:  and  the  moment  he  turned  about,  he 
threw  a  stick  with  such  violence  at  my  head,  that  it 
forced  out  my  eye,  and  passing  through  the  socket 
into  the  bram,  I  was  instantly  dismissed  from  that 
misery,  the  comparison  of  which  with  my  present 
state  constitutes  great  part  of  its  felicity.  But  you, 
surely,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  stature,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  your  inake,  was  among  the  favourites  of 
mankind ;  you  was  placed  in  a  higher  and  happier 
station^  you  was  not  the  slave  of  indigence,  but 
the  pride  of  greatness;  your  labour  was  sport, 
and  your  reward  was  triumph,  ease,  plenty,  and 
attendance.' 

*  It  is  true,'  replied  the  Steed,  *  I  was  a  favourite ; 
but  what  avails  it  to  be  the  favourite  of  caprice,  ava- 
rice, .and  barbarity  ?  My  tyrant  was  a  wretch,  who 
had  gained  a  considerable  fortune  by  play,  psurticu- 
larly  by  racing.  I  had  won  him  many  large  sums : 
but  being  at  length  excepted  out  of  every  match,  as 
having  no  equal,  he  regarded  even  my  excellence 
with  malignity,  when  it  was  no  longer  subservient  to 
his  interest.  Yet  I  still  lived  in  ease  and  plenty ; 
and  as  he  was  able  to  sell  even  my  pleasures, 
though  my  labour  was  become  useless,  I  had  a  se- 
raglio in  which  there  was  a  perpetual  succession  of 
new  beauties.  At  last,  however,  another  competitor 
appeared :  I  enjoyed  a  new  triumph  by  anticipa- 
tion; I  rushed  into  the  field,  panting  for  the  con- 
quest ;  and  the  first  heat  I  put  my  master  in  pos- 
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sesBion  of  the  stakes,,  which  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  proprietor  of  the  mare  that  I  had 
distanced,  notwithstanding  this  disgrace,  declared 
with  great  zeal,  that  she  should  run  the  next  day 
against  any  gelding  in  the  world,  for  double  the 
sum :  my  master  immediately  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  told  him,  that  he  would  the  next  day  produce  a 
gelding  that  should  beat  her :  but  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment and  indignation,  when  I  discovered  that 
he  most  cruelly  and  fraudulently  intended  to  qualify 
me  for  this  match  upon  the  spot ;  and  to  sacrifice 
my  life  at  the  very  moment  in  which  every  nerve 
should  be  strained  in  his  service ! 

'  As  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  resist,  I  suffer- 
ed myself  to  be  bound ;  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed, and  I  was  instantly  mounted  and  spurred  on  to 
the  goal.  Injured  as  I  was,  the  love  of  glory  was 
still  superior  to  the  desire  of  revenge :  I  determined 
to  die  as  I  had  lived,  without  an  equal ;  and  having 
again  won  the  race,  I  sunk  down  at  the  post  in  an 
agony,  which  soon  after  put  an  end  to  my  life.' 

When  I  had  heard  this  horrid  narrative,  which 
indeed  I  remembered  to  be  true,  I  turned  about  in 
honest  confusion,  and  blushed  that  I  was  a  man. 
But  my  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  notes  of 
a  blackbird,  who  was  singing  the  story  of  his  own 
fate  with  a  melody  that  irresistibly  compelled  my 
attention.  By  this  gentle  and  harmonious  being,  I 
was  not  treated  with  equal  contempt ;  he  perceived 
that  I  listened  with  curiosity,  and,  interrupting  his 
song,  *  Stranger,'  says  he,  *  though  I  am,  as  thou 
seest,  in  the  fields  of  elysium,  yet  my  happiness  is 
not  complete ;  my  mate  is  still  exposed  to  the  mise- 
ries of  mortality,  and  I  am  still  vulnerable  in  her. 
O  !  stranger,  to  bribe  thy  friendship,  if  peradventure 
it  may  reach  my  love,  I  will  gratify  the  curiosity 
with  which  thy  looks  inquire  after  me.   I  fell  by  the 
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improToked  enmity  of  man,  in  that  season  when  the 
(fietates  of  nature  are  love.  But  let  not  my  censure 
bemuTersal;  for  as  the  elegy  which  I  sing  was 
written  by  a  human  being,  every  human  being  is  not 
destitate  of  compassion,  nor  deaf  to  the  language  in 
which  our  joys  and  fears  are  expressed.'  He  then, 
after  a  sweet  though  short  prelude,  made  the  grove 
agam  echo  with  his  song. 

The  sun  had  chac*d  the  winter's  snow, 
And  kindly  loos'd  the  frost-bound  soil ; 

The  melting  streams  began  to  flow. 
And  ploughmen  urg*d  their  annual  toil. 

Twas  then  amid  the  vernal  tl^rong. 
Whom  nature  wakes  to  mirth  and  love, 

A  Blackbird  rais'd  his  am'rous  song. 
And  thus  it  echo*d  through  the  grove. 

*  O !  fairest  of  the  feathered  train, 

For  whom  I  sing,  for  whom  I  burn ; 
Attend. with  pity  to  my  strain. 
And  grant  ray  love  a  kind  return. 

'  See,  see,  the  winter's  storms  are  flown. 

And  zephyrs  gently  fan  the  air ! 
Let  us  the  genial  influence  own. 

Let  us  the  vernal  pastime  share. 

*  The  Raven  plumes  his  jetty  wing. 

To  please  his  croaking  paramour ; 
The  Larks  responsive  love-tales  »ng. 
And  tell  their  passions  as  they  soar. 

*  But  trust  me,  love,  the  Raven's  wing 

Is  not  to  be  compared  with  mine ', 
Nor  can  the  Lark  so  sweetly  sing 

As  I,  who  strength  with  sweetness  join. 

«  With  thee  I'll  prove  the  sweets  of  love. 

With  thee  divide  the  cares  of  life ; 
No  fonder  husband  in  the  grove. 

Nor  none  than  thee  a  happier  wife. 

«  I'll  lead  thee  to  the  clearest  rill. 

Whose  streams  among  the  pebbles  stray  ; 

There  will  we  sit  and  sip  our  iill. 
Or  on  tlie  flow'ry  border  play. 

XXIII.  X 
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*  I'll  guide  thee  to  the  thickest  bralce, 

Impenrious  to  the  school-boj's  eye  : 
For  thee  the  plaster'd  nest  I'll  make. 
And  on  thj  downy  pinions  lie. 

'  To  get  thee  food  IMl  range  the  fields. 

And  cnll  the  best  of  ev'ry  kind ; 
Whatever  natare's  boanty  yields. 

Or  love*8  assidnoas  care  can  find. 

'  And  when  my  lovely  mate  would  stray, 
To  taste  the  summer's  sweets  at  large. 

At  home  I'll  wait  the  live-long  day. 
And  tend  at  home  our  infant  charge. 

*  When  prompted  by  «  mother's  care 

Thy  warmth  sjall  form  th'  imprison'd  youAg, 
With  thee  the  task  I'll  fondly  share. 
Or  cheer  thy  labours  with  my  song.' 

He  ceas'd  his  song.    The  melting  dame 

With  tender  pity  heard  his  strain ; 
She  felt,  she  own'd  a  mutual  flame. 

And  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  pain. 

He  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bow'r. 

And  nestled  closely  to  her  aide, 
The  happiest  bridegroom  in  that  hour. 

And  she  the  most  enamour'd  bride. 

Next  morn  he  wak'd  her  with  a  song — 

'  Arise  !  behold  the  new-born  day ! 
The  Lark  his  matin  peal  has  rung ; 

Arise,  ray  love,  and  come  away  !* 

Together  through  the  fields  they  strayed. 

And  to  the  verdant  rirlet's  side, 
Renew'd  their  vows,  and  hopp'd  and  plajr'd. 

With  honest  joy  and  decent  pride. 

But  O  !  my  muse  with  pain  relates 

The  mournful  sequel  of  my  tale : 
Sent  by  an  order  of  the  Fates, 

A  gunner  met  them  in  the  vale. 

Alarm'd,  the  lover  cry'd,  *  My  dear. 

Haste,  haste  away ;  from  danger  fly ! 
Here,  gunner,  turn  thy  vengeance,  here ! 
.  O !  spare  my  love,  and  let  me  die.' 
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At  him  the  goimer  took  his  aim ; 

The  aim  be  took  was  much  too  troe ; 
O !  had  he  chose  some  other  game. 

Or  shot  as  he  had  as'd  to  do  !* 

Divided  pair !  forgive  the  wrong, 
While  I  with  tears  jour  fate  rehearse : 

111  join  the  widow's  plaintive  song, 
And  save  the  lover  in  my  verse. 

The  emotions  which  this  song  produced  in  my  bosom 
awaked  me;  and  I  immediately  recollected,  that, 
while  I  slepty  my  imagination  had  repeated  *  an  £legy 
occasioned  by  shooting  a  Blackbird  on  Valentine's- 
day,'  which  had  a  few  days  before  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  not  only  emi- 
nent for  taste,  literature,  and  virtue,  but  for  his  zeal 
in  defence  of  that  religion,  which  most  strongly  in- 
culcates compassion  to  inferior  natures,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  its  divine  author,  who  gave  the  most 
stupendous  proof  of  his  compassion  fbr  ours. 
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'  ^^yioUv/itin,  nai  aXnBtiav* — Pythao.  ap  LaNCiN. 

Fydiagoras  being  asked  in  what  man  could  resemble  the  Divinity, 
jostly  answered, '  in  beneficence  and  truth.' 

lo  the  Persian  chronicle  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteenth  year 
of  the  Heigyra,  it  is  thus  written. 

Of  the  letter  of  Cosrou  the  Iman. 

*  It  pleased  our  mighty  sovereign,  Abbas  Carascan, 
from  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  derive  honour  and 
dominion,  to  set  Mirza  his  servant  over  the  province 
of  Tauris.    In  the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  balance  of  dis- 

♦  Never  having  killed  any  thing  before  or  since. 
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tribution  was  suspended  with  impartiality ;  and  un- 
der his  administration  the  weak  were  protected,  the 
learned  received  honour,  and  the  diligent  became 
rich :  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by  every  eye  with 
complacency,  and  every  tongue  pronounced  blessings 
upon  his  head.  But  it  was  observed,  that  he  derived 
no  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he  diffused :  he  be- 
came pensive  and  melancholy ;  he  spent  his  leisure 
in  solitude  ;  in  his  palace  he  sat  motionless  upon  a 
sofa ;  and  when  he  went  out  his  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground :  he  applied  to 
the  business  of  state  with  reluctance  ;  and  resolved 
to  relinquish  the  toil  of  government,  of  which  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy  the  reward. 

'  He,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to  approach 
the  throne  of  our  sovereign ;  and  being  asked  what 
was  his  request,  he  made  this  reply :  ^'  May  the  lord 
of  the  world  forgive  the  slave  whom  he  has  ho- 
noured, if  Mirza  presume  again  to  lay  the  bounty  of 
Abbas  at  his  feet.  Thou  hast  given  me  the  domi- 
nion of  a  country,  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  a  city  glorious  above  all  others,  except  that 
only  which  reflects  the  splendour  of  thy  presence.  But 
the  longest  life  is  a  period  scarce  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare for  death :  all  other  business  is  vain  and  trivial, 
as  the  toil  of  emmets  in  the  path  of  the  traveller, 
under  whose  foot  they  perish  for  ever ;  and  all  en-  / 
joyment  is  unsubstantial  and  evanescent,  as  the  co- 
lours of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  a 
storm.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  ap- 
proach of  eternity :  let  me  give  up  my  soul  to  medi- 
tation :  let  solitude  and  silence  acquaint  me  with  the 
mysteries  of  devotion ;  let  me  forget  the  world,  and 
by  the  world  be  forgotten,  till  the  moment  arrives, 
in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  shall  fall,  and  I  shall  he 
found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty."  Mirza  then 
bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and  stood  silent. 
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'  By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  it  reoofded, 'ditt  It 
Aese  words  he  trembled  apon  thai  throne,  at  ^ 
footstool  of  which  the  world  pays  homage :  be  knked 
nmnd  upon  his  nobles;  bat  erery  oovBtenazioe  vas 
|«Ie»  and  ereiy  eye  was  upon  the  earth.     Xo  mas 

r^  his  month;  and  the  king  fixit  broke  rnlaxf-r 
it  had  continned  near  an  boor. 
^  *'  MbnoL^  terra-  and  donbt  are  come  iqion  me.  I 
am  alarmed,  as  a  man  who  soddenly  perceh-es  ihM 
ke  is  near  the  brink  of  a  preripine,  and  ii  ur^ed  for- 
ward by  an  irresistiUe  fcxoe:  but  yet  I  kxiaw  zkot, 
lAedier  my  danger  is  a  reality  or  a  dream.  lamas 
dioa  art,  a  reptile  of  the  earth;  my  life  is  a  momeot, 
and  eterm^,  m  which  days  and  years  and  ages  are 
nothing,  eternity  is  before  me,  for  iriuch  I  abc  should 
prepare:  but  by  whom  then  must  the  fiodiivl  be  go- 
Temed  ?  by  those  only  who  have  no  fear  of  jodg- 
ment  ?  by  diose  only,  whose  life  is  bmtal,  bfcsiisr 
like  bmtes  they  do  not  consider  that  they  diall  die? 
Or,  wlkH  indeed,  are  the  laithfnl?  Are  the  bosy 
midtitndes  that  crowd  the  city,  in  a  state  of  perdi- 
tion ?  and  is  the  cell  of  the  deirise  alone  the  gate  of 
paradise  ?  To  all,  the  life  of  a  dernse  is  not  possi- 
ble :  to  all,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  Depart 
to  the  house  which  has  in  this  ci^  been  prepared 
for  thy  residence :  I  will  meditate  the  reason  of  thy 
request ;  and  may  he  who  illuminates  the  mind  of 
the  humble,  enable  me  to  determine  with  wisdom.'' 
*  Mirza  departed :  and  on  the  third  day,  hariog 
received  no  command,  he  again  requested  an  au- 
dience, and  it  was  granted.  When  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  his  countenance  appeared  more 
cheerful ;  he  drew  a  letter  from  bis  bosom,  and  hav- 
ing kissed  it,  he  presented  it  with  his  right  hand. 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have  learned  by  this  letter, 
which  1  received  from  Cosrou  the  Iman,  who  no* 
stands  before  thee,  in  what  manner  life  may  be  bi 
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improved.  I  am  enabled  to  look  back  with  pleasure, 
and  forward  with  hope :  and  I  shall  now  rejoice  still 
to  be  the  shadow  of  thy  power  at  Tauris,  and  to 
keep  those  honours  which  I  so  lately  wished  to  re- 
sign." The  king,  who  had  listened  to  Mirza  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  curiosity,  immediately  gavfe 
the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and  commanded  that  it  should 
be  read.  The  eyes  of  the  court  were  at  once  turned 
upon  the  hoary  sage,  whose  countenance  was  suf- 
fused with  an  honest  blush :  and  it  was  not  without 
some  hesitation  that  he  read  these  words  :• — 

*  "  To  Mirza,  whom  the  wisdom  of  Abbas  our 
mighty  lord  has  honoured  with  dominion,  be  ever- 
lasting health!  When  I  heard  thy  purpose  to  with- 
draw the  blessings  of  thy  government  from  the  thou- 
sands of  Tauris,  my  heart  was  wounded  with  the 
arrow  of  affliction,  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with 
sorrow.  But  who  shall  speak  before  the  king,  when 
he  is  troubled ;  and  who  shall  boast  of  knowledge, 
when  he  is  distressed  by  doubt?  To  thee  I  will  re- 
late the  events  of  my  youth,  which  thou  hast  re- 
newed before  me ;  and  those  truths  which  they 
taught  me,  may  the  prophet  multiply  to  thee. 

*  "  Under  the  instruction  of  the  physician  Aluzar, 
I  obtained  an  early  knowledge  of  his  art.    To  those 
who  were  smitten  with  disease,  I  could  administer 
plants,  which  the  sun  has  impregnated  with  the  spi- 
rit of  health.     But  the  scenes  of  pain,  languor,  and 
mortality,  which  were  perpetually  rising  before  me, 
made  me  often  tremble  for  myself.     I  saw  the  grave 
open  at  my  feet:  I  determined,  therefore, to  contem- 
plate only  the  regions  beyond  it,  and  to  despise  every 
acquisition  which  I  could  not  keep.     I  conceived  an 
opinion,  that  as  there  was  no  merit  but  in  voluntary 
poverty  and  silent  meditation,  those  who  desired 
money  were  not  proper  objects  of  bounty,  and  that 
by  all  who  were  proper  objects  of  bounty,  money  was 
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despised.  I  therefore  buried  mine  in  the  earth;  and 
lenouncing  society,  I  wandered  into  a  wild  and  se- 
questered part  of  the  country :  my  dwelling  was  a 
caye  by  the  side  of  a  hill,  I  drank  the  running  water 
from  the  spring,  and  ate  such  fruits  and  herbs  as  I 
could  find.  To  increase  the  austerity  of  my  life,  I 
frequently  watched  all  night,  sitting  at  the  entrance 
of  the  care  with  my  face  to  the  east,  resigning  my- 
self to  the  secret  infiuence  of  the  prophet,  and  ex- 
pecting illumination  from  above.  One  morning  after 
my  nocturnal  vigil,  just  as  I  perceived  the  horizon 
glow  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  the  power  of  sleep 
became  irresistible,  and  I  sunk  under  it.  I  imagined 
myself  still  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  cell ;  that 
the  dawn  increased  ;  and  that  as  I  looked  earnestly 
for  the  first  beam  of  day,  a  dark  spot  appeared  to 
intercept  it.  I  perceived  that  it  was  in  motion  ;  it 
increased  in  size  as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  I  dis- 
covered it  to  be  an  eagle:  I  still  kept  my  eye  fixed 
steadfastly  upon  it,  and  saw  it  alight  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, where  I  now  descried  a  fox,  whose  two  fore- 
legs appeared  to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox  the 
eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  she  had  bicought  in 
her  talons,  and  then  disappeared.  When  I  awaked, 
I  laid  my  forehead  upon  tlie  ground,  and  blessed 
the  prophet  for  the  instruction  of  the  morning.  I 
reviewed  my  dream,  and  said  thus  to  myself:  Cos- 
rou,  thou  hast  done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the 
business,  and  the  vanities  of  life  ;  but  thou  hast  as 
yet  done  it  only  in  part :  thou  art  still  every  day 
busied  in  the  search  of  food  :  thy  mind  is  not  wholly 
at  rest,  neither  is  thy  trust  in  Providence  complete. 
What  art  thou  taught  by  this  vision  ?  If  thou  hast 
seen  an  eagle  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox 
that  is  lame,  shall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  also  sup- 
ply thee  with  food :  when  that  which  prevents  thee 
from  procuring  it  for  thyself,  is  not  necessity,  but 
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devotion  ?  I  was  now  so  confident  of  a  miraculous 
supply,  that  I  neglected  to  walk  out  for  my  repast, 
which,  after  the  first  day,  I  expected  with  an  impa- 
tience that  left  me  little  power  of  attending  to  any 
other  object :  this  impatience,  however,  I  laboured 
to  suppress,  and  persisted  in  my  resolution ;  but  my 
eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees  smote 
each  other :  I  threw  myself  backward,  and  hoped  my 
weakness  would  soon  mcrease  to  insensibility.  Bat 
I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  voice  of  an  invisible 
being,  who  pronounced  these  words : '  Cosrou,  I  am 
the  angel  who,  by  the  command  of  the  Alnu^hty, 
have  registered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  I 
am  now  commissioned  to  reprove.  While  thou  wast 
attempting  to  become  wise  above  that  which  is  re- 
vealed, thy  folly  has  perverted  the  instruction  which 
was  vouchsafed  thee.  Art  thou  disabled  as  the  fox? 
hast  thou  not  rather  the  powers  x)f  the  eagle  ?  Arise, 
let  the  eagle  be  the  object  of  thy  emulation.  To  pain 
and  sickness  be  thou  again  the  messenger  of  ease 
and  health.  Virtue  is  not  rest,  but  action.  If  thou 
dost  good  to  man,  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God, 
thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  mortal  to  divine;  and 
that  happiness  which  is  the  pledge  ef  paradise,  will 
be  thy  reward  upon  earth.' 

*  **  At  these  words  I  was  not  less  astonished  than 
if  a  mountain  had  ben  overturned  at  my  feet ;  I  hum- 
bled myself  in  the  dust;  I  returned  to  the  city;  I 
dug  up  my  treasure ;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich. 
My  skill  in  restoring  health  to  the  body,  gave  me 
frequent  opportunities  of  curing  the  diseases  of  the 
soul.  I  put  on  the  sacred  vestments ;  I  grew  emi- 
nent beyond  my  merit ;  and  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  king  that  I  should  stand  before  him.  Now, 
therefore,  be  not  offended;  I  boast  of  no  knowledge 
that  I  have  not  received ;  as  the  sands  of  the  desert 
drink  up  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
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ing;  80  do  I  also,  who  am  but  dust,  imbibe  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  prophet.  Believe  then  that  it  is  he  who 
tells  thee,  all  knowledge  is  profane,  which  terminates 
in  thyself;  and  by  a  life  wasted  in  speculation,  little 
even  of  this  can  be  gained.  When  the  gates  of  Pa- 
radise are  thrown  open  before  thee,  thy  mind  shall 
be  irradiated  in  a  moment :  here  thou  canst  little 
more  than  pile  error  upon  error;  there  thou  shalt 
build  truth  upon  truth.  Wait,  therefore,  for  the 
glorious  vision ;  and  in  the  mean  time  emulate  the 
eagle.  Much  is  in  thy  power;  and,  therefore,  much 
is  expected  of  thee.  Though  the  Almighty  only 
can  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a  prince,  thou  mayest  stimu- 
late those  to  beneficence,  who  act  from  no  higher 
motive  than  immediate  interest:  thou  canst  not  pro- 
duce the  principle,  but  mayest  enforce  the  practice. 
The  relief  of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they  receive 
it  from  ostentation  or  charity;  and  the  effect  of  ex- 
ample is  the  same,  whether  it  be  intended  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  God  or  man.  Let  thy  virtue  be  thus 
diffused ;  and  if  thou  believest  with  reverence,  thou 
shalt  be  accepted  above.  Farewell.  May  the  smile 
of  him  who  resides  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  be 
upon  thee!  and  against  thy  name  in  the  volume  of 
his  will  may  happiness  be  written!" 

'  llie  king,  whose  doubts,  like  those  of  Mirza, 
were  now  removed,  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  com- 
municated the  joy  of  his  mind.  He  dismissed  the 
prince  to  his  government;  and  commanded  these 
events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  end  that  posterity  may 
know,  **  that  no  life  is  pleasing  to  God,  but  that 
which  is  useful  to  mankind !"  ' 
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— 'OivrAi,  ^wXXoMn  *a\vi>aro  rf  i*  S^**A6hn 

Pallas  pour'd  sweet  slumbers  on  his  soul ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  the  gift  of  soft  repose, 
CalmM  all  his  pains,  and  banish'd  all  his  woes.— -Pope. 

If  every  day  did  not  produce  fresh  instances  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a 
loss,  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  benefactor  as 
sleep,  should  meet  with  so  few  historians  or  pane* 
gyrists.  Writers  are  so  totally  absorbed  by  the  basi* 
ness  of  the  day,  as  never  to  tui^u  their  attention  to 
that  power,  whose  officious  hand  so  seasonally  sus- 
pends the  burden  of  life ;  and  without  whose  inter- 
position, man  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  labour,  however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  with 
opposition,  however  successful. 

Night,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent  and 
happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  neglected,  except  by  those 
who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  impa- 
tience, and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  arrival ; 
Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  her  praises; 
and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  from  his  view  the 
worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear  in  every  con- 
stellation. Nor  have  the  poets  been  always  deficient 
in  her  praises :  Milton  has  observed  of  the  ni^ht, 
that  it  is  *  the  pleasant  time,  ihe  cool,  the  silent. 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to  pay 
particular  homage  to  Night ;  since  they  are  mdebted 
to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain,  but  increase  of 


fbuae;  not  only  for  slninber,  but  for  knowledee. 
Bat  fhe  giealer  pait  of  her  amoved  TOtuies  are  Sie 
SODS  of  Inxmy ;  who  appropiiate  to  festivity  the  hoors 
dengned  for  rest;  who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure 
as  commencing,  when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her 
busy  nralthodes,  and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by 
intmshre  and  unwelcome  Tariety ;  who  beein  to  awake 
to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks  mto  insensi- 
bil^ ;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affluence  of  flattering  and 
trCmcial  lights,  which  *  more  shadowy  set  off  the  face 
of  things.* 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of 
a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will  be  for 
ever  oondonned,  and  for  ever  retiuned ;  it  may  be 
oibserved,  that  however  sleep  may  be  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of  so  importunate  a 
nature,  as  not  to  remain  long  unsatisfied :  and  if,  as 
some  have  done,  we  consider  it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we 
cannot  but  observe  it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid, 
unless  we  could  cease  to  be  men ;  for  Alexander  de- 
clared that  nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a 
Dhrini^,  but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without  sleep. 

To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  fluctuating 
state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the  lady  in 
Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of  the  young  or 
the  ignorant;  to  every  one  else,  a  perpetual  vigil 
will  appear  to  be  a  state  of  wretchedness,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  miserable  beings,  whom  Swift  has 
in  hb  travels  so  elegantly  described,  as  '  supremely 
eursed  with  immortality.' 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy,  to  prevent  satiety , 
and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence ;  and  to  the 
miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of  quiet.  Life 
is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  endured  without 
frequent  intermission  of  existence :  Homer,  therefore, 
has  thought  it  an  ofl&ce  worthy  of  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom to  lay  Ulysses  asleep  when  landed  on  Phojacia. 


It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  advances  iti 
literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has  equalled,  that 
he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  in' 
sleep  :  yet  this  appears,  from  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  to  have  been  too 
small  a  respite  for  a  mind  so  vigorously  and  in^ 
tensely  employed :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  exercise  his  mind  less,  and  his  body 
more ;  since  by  this  means,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  though  he  would  not  then  have  astonished  with 
the  blaze  of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with 
the  permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spent  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in 
study ;  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  reported,  it  has 
never  been  done;  others  have  done  it  for  a  short 
time  only ;  and  of  the  rest  it  appears,  that  they  em- 
ployed their  minds  in  such  operations  as  required 
neither  celerity  nor  strength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of 
collating  copies,  comparing  authorities,  digesting 
dictionaries,  or  accumulating  compilations. 

Men  of  study  and  imagination  are  frequently  up-' 
braided  by  the  industrious  and  plodding  sons  of 
care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their  life  in  a 
state  of  inaction.  But  these  defiers  of  sleep  seem 
not  to  remember,  that  though  it  must  be  granted 
them  that  they  are  crawling  about  before  the  break 
of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said  that  they  are  perfectly 
awake ;  they  exhaust  no  spirits,  and  require  no  re- 
pairs ;  but  lie  torpid  as  a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least ' 
are  known  to  live  only  by  an  inert  and  sluggish  loco- 
motive faculty,  and  maybe  said,  like  a  wounded  snake, 
to  *  drag  their  slow  length  along/ 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philosophers, 
by  the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or  epitome  of' 
the  world ;  the  resemblance  between  the  great  and 
little  world  might,  by  a  rational  observer,  be  detailed 
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to  many  particulars ;  and  to  many  more  by  a  fanciful 

Bpcculatist,  I  know  not  in  which  of  these  two  classes 
I  shaL  be  ranged  for  observing,  that  as  the  total 
(juantity  of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  thecourat 
of  tlie  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth  is  the  same, 
though  distributed  at  various  times  and  in  difierent 
portions  ;  so,  perhaps,  to  each  individual  of  the  hu- 
man species,  nature  has  ordained  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wakefulness  and  sleep ;  though  divided  by 
some  into  a  total  quiescence  and  vigorous  exertion 
of  their  faculties,  and  blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of 
twilight  existence,  in  a  state  between  dreaming  and 
reasoning,  in  which  they  either  think  without  action, 
or  act  without  thought. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  affected  to  Sleep :  as 
men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  respite  from 
thought ;  and  gladly  resign  themselves  to  tjiat  gen- 
tle power,  who  not  only  bestows  rest,  but  frequently 
leads  them  to  happier  regions,  where  patrons  are  al- 
ways kind,  and  audiences  are  always  candid,  where 
they  are  feasted  in  the  bowers  of  .imagination,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  prickles,  and 
laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of  man- 
kind, who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  of  life,  who 
Bee  the  innumerable  terrors  and  distresses  that  arc 
perpetually  preying  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  discern 
with  unhappy  perspicuity,  calamities  yet  latent  in 
iheir  causes,  are  glad  to  close  their  eyes  upon  the 
gloomy  prospect,  and  lose  in  a  short  insensibility 
the  remembrance  of  others'  miseries  aud  their  own. 
The  hero  has  no  higher  hope,  than  that,  after  having 
routed  legions  after  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
siige  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  tliat, 
after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  researches, 
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and  fatigued  his  fency  in  boundless  excursions,  he 
shall  sink  at  night  in  the  tranquillity  of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
their  benefactor.  How  much  Statius  considered  the 
evils  of  life  as  assuaged  and  softened  by  the  balm  of 
slumber,  we  may  discover  by  that  patnetic  invoca- 
tion which  he  poured  out  in  his  waking  nights:  and 
that  Cowley,  among  the  other  felicities  of  his  dar- 
ling solitude,  did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  without  disturbance,  we  may  learn  from 
the  rank  that  he  assigns  among  the  gifts  of  nature 
to  the  poppy,  *  which  is  scattered,'  says  he^  '  over 
the  fields  of  com,  that  all  the  needs  of  man  may  be 
easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread  and  sleep  may  be 
found  together.' 

Si  qais  invisam  Cereri  benignae- 
Me  putat  germeD,  vehementer  erfat ; 
lUa  me  ia  partem  recipit  libenter 

Fertilis  agri. 

Meque  frumentamque  simal  per  omnes, 
Consulens  mando,  Dea  spargit  oras ; 
Crescite,  O  !  dixit,  duo  magna  sosten- 

tacula  vits. 

Carpe,  mortalis,  mea  dona  laetus  ^ 
Carpe,  nee  plantas  alias  require  ; 
Sed  satur  panis,  satur  et  soporis, 

Cstera  speme. 

He  wildly  errs  who  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  well-cloth'd  field, 

Tho'  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow : 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth, 
And  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth, 

She  bade  the  Poppy  blow. 

Nor  vunly  gay  the  sight  to  please. 
But  blest  with  power  mankind  to  ease. 

The  Goddess  saw  me  rise : 
*  Thrive  with  the  life-supporting  grain,' 
She  cried,  '  the  solace  of  the  swain. 

The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 
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'  Sebe,  ^ppy  mortal,  seize  the  good ; 
Mj  hand  supplies  thy  sleep  tod  food. 

And  makes  thee  truly  hfest : 
With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day. 
In  slumbers  pass  the  night  away. 

And  leave  to  fate  the  rest.'  C.  B. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, is  justly  appropriated  to  industry  aud  tempe- 
rance ;  the  refreshing  rest,  and  the  peaceful  night, 
are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  lies  down  weary 
¥7ith  honest  labour,  and  free  from  the  fumes  of  in- 
digested luxury ;  it  is  the  just  doom  of  laziness  and 
gluttony,  to  be  inactive  without  ease,  and  drowsy 
without  tranquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image  of 
death  ;  '  so  like  it,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  '  that 
I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers  f  their  resem- 
blance is,  indeed,  apparent  and  striking:  they  both, 
when  they  seize  the  body,  leave  the  soul  at  liberty; 
and  wise  is  he  that  remembers  of  both,  that  they  can 
be  safe  and  happy  only  by  Virtue. — T. 
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Solvite  tantis  animum  monstris, 
Solvite,  Superi ;  rectam  in  melius 
Vertite  mentem. — Sen. 

Oh !  save,  ye  Gods  omnipotent  and  kind. 
From  such  abhorred  chimeras  save  the  mind ! 
In  truth's  straight  path  no  hideous  monsters  roar ; 
To  truth's  straight  path  the  wandering  mind  restore. 

I  WENT  a  few  days  ago  to  visit  a  friend,  whose  un- 
derstanding is  so  much  disordered  by  an  injudicious 
application  to  study,  that  he  has  been  some  time  con- 
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fined  in  a  madhouse.  His  imagination  was  always 
remarkably  vigorous,  and  his  judgment  far  from  con- 
temptible :  but  having  resolved  to  admit  no  propo- 
sition which  he  could  not  demonstrate  to  be  true, 
and  to  proceed  in  no  inquiry  till  he  had  perfectly 
levelled  the  path  before  him  ;  his  progress  was  pre- 
sently stopped,  and  his  mind  continued  fixed  upon 
problems  which  no  human  abilities  can  solve,  till  its 
object  became  confused,  and  he  mistook  for  realities 
the  illusions  of  fancy. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  the 
Bufierings  of  virtue,  and  the  enjoyments  of  vice,  had 
long  basied  and  perplexed  his  understanding;  he 
could  not  discover,  why  a  being  to  whom  all  diings 
are  possible,  should  leave  moral  agents  exposed  to 
accidental  happiness  and  misery ;  why  a  child  often 
languishes  under  diseases  which  are  derived  from  a 
parent,  and  a  parent  suffers  yet  keener  anguish  by 
the  rebellious  mgratitude  of  a  child ;  why  the  tender- 
est  affection  is  often  abused  by  the  neglect  of  indif- 
ference or  the  insults  of  brutality :  and  why  vice  has 
external  advantages  put  into  her  power,  which  virtue 
is  compelled  to  renounce. 

He  considered  these  phenomena  as  blemishes  in 
the  moral  system,  and  could  not  suppress  romantic 
wishes  to  see  them  removed.  These  wishes  he  now 
believes  to  be  in  some  degree  accomplished ;  for  he 
conceives  himself  transported  to  another  planet, 
peopled  with  beings  like  himself,  and  governed  by 
such  laws  as  human  pride  has  often  dictated  to  Di- 
vine wisdom  for  the  government  of  the  earth;  he 
fancies,  too,  that  he  is  attended  by  a  being  of  a  supe-  I 
rior  order,  who  has  been  commanded  to  take  charge 
of  him  during  his  excursion;  and  he  says  the  name 
of  this  being  is  Azail.  But  notwithstanding  these 
extravagances,  he  will  sometimes  reason  with  great 
subtilty ;  and    perfectly  comprehends  the  force  of 
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any  argument  that  is  brought  against  him,  though 
the  next  moment  he  will  be  wandering  in  the  mazes 
of  frenzy,  or  busied  to  accomplish  some  trifling  or 
ridkulous  purpose. 

When  I  entered  his  room,  he  was  sitting  in  a  con- 
templative posture,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground :  he  just  glanced  them  upon  me,  but  as  I 
perceived  that  his  imagination  was  busy,  I  was  not 
willing  to  interrupt  it  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
ideas ;  I  therefore  seated  myself  near  him,  without 
speaking  a  word ;  and  after  he  had  continued  in  his 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an.  hour,  he  rose  up,  and 
seemed  by  his  gestures  to  take  leave  of  some  invisible 
guest,  whom  with  great  ceremony  he  attended  to  the 
door.  When  he  returned,  he  addressed  me  with  his 
usual  familiarity ;  and,  without  expressing  any  cu- 
riosity to  know  how  I  had  followed  him  into  a  region 
so  remote  and  difficult  of  access,  he  began  to  acquaint 
me  with  all  that  had  passed  in  his  imagination. 

*  Azail/  said  he, '  has  just  promised,  that  he  will 
to-morrow  remove  me  from  this  solitary  retirement 
to  the  metropolis ;  where  the  advantages  that  arise 
from  a  perfect  coincidence  of  the  natural  and  the 
moral  world,  will  be  more  apparent  and  striking:  he 
tells  me,  that  you  have  been  abroad  with  him  this 
morning,  and  have  made  some  discoveries  which  you 
are  to  communicate  to  me.  Come,  I  know  that  you 
find  this  world  very  different  from  that  which  you 
left ;  there,  all  is  confusion  and  deformity ;  good 
and  evil  seem  to  be  distributed,  not  by  design,  but 
by  chance ;  and  religion  is  not  founded  on  reason, 
^but  faith :  here,  all  is  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  : 
vice  itself  is  only  a  deep  shadow  that  gives  strength 
and  elegance  to  other  figures  in  the  moral  picture : 
happiness  does,  indeed,  in  some  degree  depend  upon 
externals ;  but  even  external  advantages  are  the  ap- 
pendapses  of  virtue :  every  man  spontaneously  he- 

y3 
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lieves  the  rectitude  which  he  sees,  and  rejoices  that 
a  blind  assent  to  propositions  which  contradict  his 
experience  is  not  exacted/ 

To  this  address  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply ;  but 
some  time  was  happily  allowed  me  for  recollection  by 
my  friend,  who  having  now  exhausted  his  ideas, 
lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  resigned  himself  again 
to  meditation.  In  this  interval  I  determined  to  ac- 
commodate myself  to  his  conceptions,  and  try  what 
could  be  effected  by  decorating  some  arguments  with 
the  machinery  of  his  fancy. 

*  If  Azail,'  said  I,  '  has  referred  you  to  me,  I  wil , 
readily  gratify  your  curiosity,  but  for  my  own  part 
I  am  more  and  more  disgusted  with  this  place,  and 
I  shall  rejoice  when  I  return  to  our  own  world.  We 
have,  I  confess,  been  abroad  this  morning :  but 
though  the  weather,  as  you  see,  is  fine,  and  the 
country  pleasant,  yet  I  have  great  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  my  walk.  This,  as  you  have  remarked, 
is  a  retired  part  of  the  country :  my  discoveries, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  people,  have  been  few : 
and  till  to-day,  I  have  seen  no  object  that  has  much 
excited  my  curiosity,  or  could  much  contribute  to  my 
information  :  but  just  as  we  had  crossed  the  third 
field  from  the  house,  I  discovered  a  man  lying  near 
the  path,  who  seemed  to  be  perishing  witii  disease 
and  want ;  as  we  approached,  he  looked  up  at  us 
with  an  aspect  that  expressed  the  utmost  distress, 
but  no  expectation  of  relief :  the  silent  complaint 
which  yet  scarce  implied  a  petition,  melted  my  heart 
with  pity ;  I  ran  to  him,  and  gently  raising  him  from 
the  ground,  inquired  how  I  could  be  employed  to 
assist  him :  the  man  stared  at  me  with  astonishment; 
and  while  he  was  making  an  effort  to  speak,  Azail 
suddenly  forced  me  from  him,  <*  Suppress  thy  pity," 
said  he,  "for  it  is  impious;  and  forbear  attempts  of 
relief,  for  they  are  vain :  hast  thou  forgot,  that  hap- 
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pness  and  misery  are  here  exactly  proportioned  to 
?irtae  and  vice ;  and,  therefore,  that  to  alleviate  the 
misery,  or  increase  the  happiness;  is  to  destroy  the 
equipoise  of  the  balance,  and  to  counterwork  the 
designs  of  Heaven  ?" 

*  I  felt  the  force  of  this  reproof;  and  turning  my 
eyes  from  an  object  which  I  could  not  behold  with- 
out angiiish,  I  soon  discovered  another  person  stand- 
ing at  some  distance,  and  looking  towards  us :  his 
features  were  fixed  in  the  dead  calm  of  indifference, 
and  expressed  neither  pleasure  nor  pain :  I,  there- 
fore, inquired  of  Azail  to  what  moral  class  he  be- 
longed; what  were  his  virtues,  passions,  enjoyments, 
and  expectations. 

*  "  The  man,"  said  Azail,  "  who  is  the  subject  of 
thyinquiry,  has  not  deserved,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
suffer  positive  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  he  pos- 
sesses ease  and  health,  and  enjoys  the  temperate 
gratification  of  his  natural  appetites :  this  temperance 
is  his  virtue,  and  this  enjoyment  its  reward.  He  is 
destitute  of  whatever  is  distinguished  upon  earth  by 
the  name  of  Kind  Affections  or  Social  Virtue :  the 
kind  affections  would  render  his  happiness  dependant 
upon  others ;  and  the  exercise  of  social  virtue  pre- 
supposes the  happiness  of  others  to  be  dependant 
upon  him.  Every  individual  is  here  a  kind  of  sepa- 
rate system :  among  these  there  can  be  neither  pity 
nor  relief,  neither  bounty  nor  gratitude.  To  clothe 
the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  can  be  duties  to  those  only  who  are  placed 
where  the  account  of  Providence  with  Vice  and  Vir- 
tue is  kept  open,  and  the  mite  of  human  benevolence 
maybe  accepted  for  either;  as  the  balance  is  de- 
ferred till  hereafter,  and  will  at  last  be  stated  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  impartiality.  If  these 
beings  are  intended  for  a  future  state,  it  is  not  re- 
quisite they  should  know  it;  the  Deity  would  be 
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justified,  if  they  should  lose  existence  and  life  to- 
gether. Hope  and  fear  are  not  necessary  to  a(^ust 
the  scale  of  distributive  justice,  or  to  deter  them 
from  obtaining  private  gratifications  at  the  expense 
of  others :  for  over  the  happiness  of  others  they  have 
no  power :  their  expectations,  therefore,  are  bounded 
by  the  grave ;  and  any  calamity  that  would  afford  a 
probable  proof  of  their  existence  beyond  it,  would 
be  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  event  that  could 
befal  them.  In  that  of  which  others  complain,  they 
would  rejoice ;  and  adore  as  bounty,  that  which  upon 
earth  has  been  censured  as  injustice."  When  Aiail 
had  vouchsafed  me  this  information,  I  earnestly  re- 
quested that  I  might  no  longer  continue  where  my 
virtues  had  no  object,  where  there  was  no  happiness 
worthy  my  complacency,  nor  any  misery  that  I  was 
permitted  to  relieve.' 

All  this  while  my  friend  seemed  to  listen  with 
great  att;ention,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed. 
*  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Azail,'  said  I, '  sus 
we  returned,  that  he  had  exhibited,  in  a  very  strong 
light,  the  great  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
that  very  constitution  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
which,  being  generally  considered  as  defective,  some 
have  concealed  with  a  view  to  justify  Providence, 
and  others  have  displayed  as  an  argument  that  all 
things  were  produced  by  chance/ — *  But,  Sir,'  said 
my  friend,  hastily  interrupting  me,  *  it  is  not  merely 
the  unequal  distribution,  but  the  existence  of  evil, 
that  the  Stoics  denied  and  the  Epicureans  admitted, 
for  the  purposes  which  you  suppose ;  and  I  can  dis- 
cover, without  the  assistance  of  Azail,  that  if  moral 
evil  had  been  excluded,  the  social  affections  would 
have  been  exercised  only  in  the  participation  of  hap- 
piness ;  pity  would  have  been  well  exchanged  for 
complacency,  and  the  alleviation  of  evil  for  the  mu- 
tual communication  of  good/  I  now  conceived  hopes 
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^at  t  had  engaged  him  in  a  train  of  thought,  which 
Would  by  degrees  lead  him  out  of  ail  his  difficulties ; 
I  applauded  mTself  upon  the  success  of  my  project, 
Bnd  believed  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  obviate  the 
objection  he  had  started,  and  to  recapitulate  my 
other  arguments,  of  which  he  had  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged uke  force.    *  My  dear  friend,*  said  I,  *  you 
talk  of  the  exclusion  of  moral  evil ;  but  does  not  the 
exclusion  of  moral  evil  from  a  society  of  human 
beings  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  appear  to  be 
as  impossible  as  to  give  a  circle  the  properties  of  a 
square?  and  could  man,  supposing  him  to  have 
continued  impeccable,  have  lived  upon  earth,  in  per- 
petual security  from  pain  ?  would  he  not  have  been 
still  liable  to  be  crushed  by  a  fall,  or  wounded  by  a 
blow  ?  and  is  it  not  easy  to  shew  that  these  evils, 
which  unavoidably  became  probable  the  moment  our 
world  and  its  first  inhabitants  were  produced,  are 
apparently  overruled  by  the  wise  Creator,  and  that 
from  these  he  is  perpetually  educing  good  ? 

'  The  same  act  by  which  man  forfeited  his  original 
immortality,  produced  eventually  a  proof,  that  it 
should  be  restored  in  a  future  state ;  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  more  forcibly  restrained  vice  by  fear, 
and  encouraged  virtue  by  hope.  Man,  therefore, 
was  urged  by  stronger  motives  to  rectitude  of  life, 
and  a  farther  deviation  to  ill  became  more  difficult 
than  the  first ;  a  new  field  was  opened  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  virtue,  which  exercise  only  can  improve. 
When  distress  came  among  us,  the  relief  of  distress 
was  exalted  into  piety :  What  ye  did  to  the  sick, 
.  and  the  prisoner,  says  the  Author  of  our  religion, 
ye  did  to  me.  But  the  sufferings  of  virtue  do  not 
only  exercise  virtue  in  others ;  they  are  an  earnest 
of  everlasting  felicity :  and  hope,  without  any  tem- 
porary enjoyment,  is  of  more  worth  than  all  tempo- 
rary enjoyments  without  hope.    The  present  system 
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iSy  indeed^  evidently  in  a  state  of  progression ;  in  this 
▼ieWy  it  will  appear  to  be  a  work  worthy  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Goodness;  for  no  one  can  complain 
that  an  ear  of  corn  rots  in  the  ground,  who  knows 
that  it  cannot  otherwise  spring  up,  and  produce 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and .  afterward  an  in- 
crease, by  which  alone  it  becomes  useful/ 

I  now  paused  in  expectation  of  his  reply,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  success ;  but  while  I  was  in 
fancy  congratulating  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  receiving  the  thanks  of  his  friends, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  my  hope  he  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter.  At  fiirst  I  was  not  less  asto- 
nished than  disappointed;  but  I  soon  discovered, 
that  while  I  was  labouring  at  my  argument,  which 
wholly  engrossed  mv  attention,  he  had  found  means 
to  shake  die  lighted  tobacco  from  his  pipe  into  my 
coat  pocket,  which  having  set  fire  to  my  handker- 
chief, was  now  finding  its  way  through  the  lining. 

This  was  so  learned,  rational,  and  ingenious  a 
confutation  of  all  I  had  said,  that  I  could  not  but 
retract  my  error :  and  as  a  friend  to  truth  and  firee 
inquiry,  I  recommend  the  same  method  of  reply  to 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  discovered,  that 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  I  am  confident,  that 
if  they  manage  it  with  dexterity,  it  will  always  enable 
them  perfectly  to  disconcert  an  antagonist  who  tri- 
umphs in  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  would 
otherwise  bring  contempt  upon  those  who  teach  Pro- 
vidence to  govern  the  world. 
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NMl.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1753. 


-Si  matabile  pectus 


Est  tibi,  consiliis,  non  curribos,  utere  nostris. 

Dam  potes»  et  solidis  etianmam  sedibus  adstas ; 

Dumque  maid  optatos  noudam  premis  inscias  axes.-— Ovio. 

^Th*  attempt  forsake. 

And  not  my  chariot,  bat  my  counsel,  take ; 
While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. — Addison. 

^  To  THE  Adventurer. 

'  SIB,  Fleet,  March  24. 

'  I  NOW  send  you  the  sequel  of  my  story ;  which  had 
not  been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have  brought 
myself  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impatience  was  felt 
for  the  fate  of  Misargyrus ;  who  has  travelled  no 
unbeaten  track  to  misery,  and  consequently  can  pre- 
sent the  reader  only  with  such  incidents  as  occur  in 
daily  life. 

*  Y  ou  have  seen  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my  glory ; 
not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an  all-cheering 
sun,  but,  Uke  another  Phaeton,  scorching  and  blast- 
ing every  thing  round  me.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore, 
to  finish  my  career,  and  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  the  remaining  vicissitudes  of  my  life. 

*  When  I  first  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I 
made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The  news- 
papers were  perpetually  offering  directions  to  men, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  other  business  than  to  gather 
heaps  of  goldfor  those  who  place  their  supreme  feli- 
city in  scattering  it.  I  posted  away,  therefore,  to 
one  of  these  advertisers,  who  by  his  proposals  seemed 
to  deal  in  thousands ;  and  was  not  a  little  chagrined 
to  find,  that  this  general  benefactor  would  have  no- 
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thing  to  do  with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds, 
nor  would  venture  that  without  a  joint  note  from 
myself  and  a  I'eputable  housekeeper,  or  for  a  longer 
time  than  three  months. 

*  It  was  not  yet  so  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed 
to  solicit  surety  for  thirty  pounds ;  yet  partly  from 
the  greediness  that  extravagance  always  produces, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  of  seeing  the  humour  of  a 
petty  usurer,  a  character  of  which  1  had  hitherto 
lived  in  ignf>rance,  I  condescended  to  listen  to  his 
terms.     He  proceeded  to  inform  me  of  my  great  feli- 
city in  not  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner; 
and  assured  me,  that  I  should  find  him  extremely  ' 
moderate  in  his  demands :  he  was  not,  indeed^  cer- 
tain, that  he  could  furnish  me  with  the  whole  sum, 
for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  extremely 
pressing  and  importunate  for  money ;  yet  as  I  had* 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  try  what 
he  could  do,  and  give  me  his  answer  in  three  days. 

*  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon  him 
again:  and  was  again  informed  of  tlie  great  demand 
for  money,  and  that  "  money  was  money  now ;"  he 
then  advised  me  to  be  punctual  in  my  payment,  as 
that  might  induce  him  to  befriend  me  hereafter;  and' 
delivered  me  the  money,  deducting  at  the  rate  of  five- 
and- thirty  per  cent,  with  another  panegyric  upon  his 
own  moderation. 

*  I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices  of 
usurious  oppression ;  but  cannot  omit  my  transaction 
with  Squeeze  on  Tower-hill,  who  finding  me  a  young 
man  of  considerable  expectation,  employed  an  agent 
to  persuade  me  to  borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
refunded  by  an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  cent, 
during  the  joint  lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Squeeze 
and  myself.  The  negotiator  came  prepared  to  enforce 
his  proposal  with  all  his  heart;  but  finding  that  I 
caught  his  offer  with  the  eagerness  of  necessity,  he 
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grew  cold  and  languid :  •'*  he  had  mentioned  it  (fal 
of  kindness ;  he  wcmld  try  to  serve  me :  Mr.  Squeeze 
was  an  honest  man,  but  extremely  cautious/'  In 
three  days  he  came  to  tell  me,  that  his  endeavours 
had  been  ineffectual,  Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good 
opinion  of  my  life ;  but  that  there  was  one  expedient 
remaifaiing;  Afrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  her  hus^ 
buid,  and  her  good-will  might  be  gained  by  a  com- 
pliment. I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Squeeze, 
and  poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which  usually 
pm  access  to  rank  and  beauty:  1  did  not  then 
know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the  only  com- 

fiment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with  a  jeweller, 
afterward  procured  a  ring  of  thirty  guineas,  which 
I  humbly  presented,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  a 
treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze.  He  appeared  peevish  and 
backward,  and  my  old  friend  whispered  me,  that  he 
would  never  make  a  dry  bargain :  I,  therefore,  in- 
vited him  to  .a  tavern.  Nine  times  we  met  on  the 
affiur ;  nine  times  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper 
and  claret;  and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for 
good  offices.  I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying 
ten  per  cent,  advance;  and  at  the  tenth  meeting 
gave  another  supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds 
for  the  writings. 

'  Others  who  styled  themselves  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took  a 
house  and  furnished  it.  I  amused  myself  with  de- 
spoiling my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appearance, 
for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  suspicions :  and 
in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  favoured  me 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  upon  that  which 
was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I  then  found  that  I 
was  to  maintain  a  guardian  about  me,  to  prevent  the 
goods  from  being  broken  or  removed.  This  was, 
indeed,  an  unexpected  tax:  but  it  was  too  late  to 
xxiii.  z 
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recede:  aad  I  comforted  myself,  that  1  might  pre- 
vent a  creditor,  of  whom  I  had  some  apprehensioost 
from  seizing,  by  having  a  prior  execution  always 
the  house. 

'  By  such  means  I  had  bo  embarrassed  myself, 
y  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriving 
s,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such  aa 
words  would  no  longer  nioUify.  It  cost  me  eigh^ 
pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech  the  attorney,  for 
his  forbearance  of  one  hundred,  which  he  sohcite^ 
me  to  take  when  I  had  no  need.  1  was  perpetually 
harassed  with  importunate  demands,  and  insulted  b; 
wretches,  who,  a  few  months  before,  would  not  have 
dared  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  me.  t 
lived  in  continual  terror,  frighted  by  every  noise  at 
the  door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest,  with, 
out  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  Let 
him  who  sleeps  too  much  borrow,  the  pillow  of  a 
debtor ;"  my  solicitude  and  vexation  kept  me  long 
waking;  and  when  I  had  closed  my  eyes,  I  was  pur- 
sued and  insulted  by  visionary  bailifTs. 

'  When  [  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the  shilU 
I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but  curse  the 
folly  and  e>:travag^nce  that  had  overwhelmed  n 
a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it  was  highly  impro- 
bable that  I  should  ever  emerge.  I  had  some  time 
lived  in  hopes  of  an  estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle 
but  he  disappointed  me  by  marrying  his  house 
keeper;  and,  catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of 
quarrelling  with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a 
year  upon  a  girl  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that 
ne  would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  being 
squandered  upon  prostitutes. 

'  Nothing  now  remained  but  the  chance  of  estri- 
eating  myself  by  marriage;  a  scheme  which,  1  flat- 
tered myself,  nothing  but  my  present  distress  would 
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haw  made  ma  thmk  on  with  patience,  i  determined, 
tbi^reforey  to  look  out  for  a  tender  novice,  with  a  large 
fortune  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  accordingly  fixed 
'  my  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy  Simper.  I  had  now  paid 
^er  six  or  seven  visits ;  and  so  fully  convinced  her  of 
tny  being  a  gentleman  and  a  rake,  that  I  made  no 
doubt  that  both  her  person  and  fortune  would  be 
soon  mine. 

^  At  this  critical  time,  Miss  Gripe  called  upon  me, 
in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and  loaded  with 
trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of  affluence  lavished 
on  her.  Those  days  were  now  over ;  ami  there  was 
little  hope  that  they  would  ever  return.  She  was  not 
able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  ten  pounds  that 
Talon  the  bailiff  offered  her,  but  brought  him  into 
my  apartment  disguised  in  a  livery;  and  taking  my 
sword  to  the  window,  under  pretence  of  admiring 
the  workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

*  Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  use,  as 
the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or  bail ; 
I,  therefore,  suffered  myself  to  be  immediately  con> 
ducted  to  jail. 

Vestibalain  ante  ipsum  priraisque  in  faucibus  Orcij 
Luctos  et  ultrices  posudre  cubilia  curas ; 
Pallentesqae  habitant  morbi,  tristisque  senectos, 
Et  nietusj  et  malesaada  fames,  et  torpis  egestas. — Virg. 

Just  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Revengeful  cares,  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell ; 

And  pale  diseases,  and  repining  age ; 

Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresisted  rage. — Day  den. 

*  Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful;  a  prison  is 
sometimes  able  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it  in  a 
good  cause :  let  your  imagination,  therefore,  acquaint 
you,  with,  what  I  have  not  words  to  express^  and 
conceive,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  imprisonment 
attended  with  reproach  and  ignominy,  of  involun- 
tary association  with  the  rd*use  of  mankind,  with 
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wretches  who  were  before  too  abandoned  fbr  society, 
but  being  now  freed  from  3hame  or  fear,  are  hourly 
unprovmg  their  vices  by  consorting  with  each  other. 
^  There  are,  however,  a  few,  whom  like  myself 
imprisonment  has  rather  molUfied  than  hardened: 
widi  these  only  I  converse ;  and  of  these  you  may 
perhaps  hereafter  receive  some  account  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  MlSARGTRUS/ 


END  OF  VOL.  XXIII. 
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Tentanda  via  est ;  quik  me  quoque  postim 


ToUere  humo,  victorque  viram  volitare  per  ora. — Viro. 

On  yenfroDS  wing  in  quest  of  praise  I  go, 
And  leave  the  gazing  multitude  below. 
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N»  42.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1753. 


-Sua  cniqaeJDeas  fit  din  Capidou — ^Vi 


Our  lusts  are  Gods,  and  wbat  they  will  is 

I  HAD  the  misfortuDe,  scMiie  tnne  ago,  to  be  in 
pany  where  a  gentleman,  who  has  die  honour  to  be 
a  principal  sp^iker  at  a  disputing  society  of  the  first 
dasSy  was  expected,  "nil  this  person  came  in,  the  ooB- 
▼ersation  was  carried  on  with  the  cheerfal  easf  negli' 
gence  of  sensible  good-hnmonr :  but  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  discourse  was  a  peipetnal  efiort  to 
betray  the  company  into  attempts  to  prove  self-crvi- 
dent  propositions ;  a  practice  in  which  be  seons  to 
have  followed  the  example  of  that  deep  philosopher^ 
wbo  denied  motion,  ^  because,'  as  he  said,  '  a  body 
must  move  either  where  it  is,  or  where  it  is  not;  and 
both  suppositions  are  equally  absurd.' 

His  attempt,  however,  was  totally  unsuccessful ; 
till  at  last  he  affirmed,  that  a  man  had  no  more 
power  over  his  own  actions  than  a  clock ;  and  that 
the  motions  of  the  human  machine  were  determined 
by  irresistible  propensities,  as  a  clock  is  kept  gonig 
by  a  weight.  This  proposition  was  answered  with 
a  loud  laugh ;  every  one  treated  it  as  an  absurdity 
which  it  was  impossible  to  believe;  and,  to  expose 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  company,  he  was  desired 
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to  prove  what  he  had  advanced,  as  a  fit  punishment 
of  his  design  to  engage  others  to  prove  the  contrary^* 
which,  though  for  a  different  reason,  was  yet  equalrpf 
ridiculous.  After  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  re—* 
tailed  all  the  sophistry  that  he  remembered,  an^E: 
much  more  than  he  understood,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  he  had  made  no  proselyte,  nor  was  ^^ 
yet  become  of  su£Gicient  consequence  to  provoke  ao  a 
antagonist. 

I  sat  silent ;  and  as  I  was  indul^ng  my  specula- 
tion on  the  scene  which  chance  had  exhibited  before 
me,  I  recollected  several  incidents  which  convinced 
me,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  were  present  had 
lately  professed  the  opinion  which  they  now  op- 
posed ;  and  acted  upon  that  very  principle  whiph 
they  derided  as  absurd,  and  appeared  to  detest  as 
impious. 

The  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Trafiic,  a  wealthy 
merchant ;  Mr.  Courtly,  a  commissioner  of  a  public 
office ;  Mr.  Gay,  a  gentleman  in  whose  conversation 
there  is  a  higher  strain  of  pleasantry  and  humour, 
than  in  any  other  person  of  my  acquaintance ;  and 
MjTtilla,  the  wife  of  our  friend,  at  whose  house  we 
were  assembled  to  dine,  and  who,  during  this  inter- 
val, was  engaged  by  some  unexpected  business  in 
another  room. 

Those  incidents  which  I  then  recollected,  1  will 
now  relate :  nor  can  any  of  the  persons  whom  I  have 
thus  ventured  to  name,  be  justly  offended  ;  because 
that  which  is  declared  not  to  be  the  effect  of  choic^, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  object  of  censure. 

With  Mr.  TraflSc  I  had  contracted  an  intimacy  in 
our  younger  days,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 

Earity  of  our  fortune,  has  continued  till  now.  We 
ad  both  been  long  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  y 
who,  though  his  extensive  trade  had  contributed  to 
enrich  his  country,  was  himself,  by  sudden  and  in- 
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evitable  losses,  become  poor;  his  credit,  however, 
still  good  ;  and,  by  the  risk  of  a  certain  aura,  it 
still  possible  to  retrieve  his  fortune.     With  this 
itleman  we  had  npent  many  a  social  hour ;  we  had 
ibitualiy  drank  his  health  when  he  was  absent,  and 
wwajs  expressed  our  sentiments  of  his  merit,  in  the 
Itigbest  terms.     In  this  exigency,  therefore,  he  ap- 

5 lied  to  me,  and  communicated  the  secret  of  his 
istress ;  a  secret,  which  is  always  concealed  by  a 
generous  mind  till  it  is  extorted  by  torture  that  can 
longer  be  borne;  h^  knew  my  circumstances  too 
to  expect  the  sum  that  he  wanted  from  ray 
■■ :  but  he  requested  that  1  would,  to  save  him 
the  pain  and  confusion  of  such  a  conversation, 
communicate  his  request,  and  a  true  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, to  Mr.  Traffic  :  *  for,'  says  he,  *  though  I  could 
raise  double  the  sum  upon  my  own  personal  security, 
yet  I  would  no  more  borrow  of  a  man  without  ac- 
quainting him  at  what  risk  he  lends,  than  1  would 
solicit  the  insurance  of  a  ship  at  a  common  premium, 
-when  I  knew,  by  private  intelligence,  that  she  could 
swim  no  longer  than  every  pump  was  at  work.' 

.  I  undertook  this  business  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence of  success.  Mr,  Traffic  heard  the  account  of 
our  friend's  misfortunes  with  great  appearance  of 
eoncem ;  he  warmly  commended  his  integrity,  and 
lamented  the  precarious  situation  of  a  trader,  whom 
economy  and  diligence  cannot  secure  from  calami- 
ties, which  are  broughtupon  others  only  by  profueion 
and  riot:  but  as  to  the  money,  he  said,  that  I  could 
SQt  expect  him  to  venture  h  without  security:  that 
my  friend  himself  could  not  wonder  that  his  request 
was  refused,  '  a  request  with  which,  indeed,'  said  he, 
'  I  cannot  possibly  comply.'  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  free  agency  of  myself  and  my  friend,  which 
Mr.  Traffic  had  made  no  scruple  to  deny  in  a  very  in- 
teresting particular ;  I  believe  every  one  will  readily 
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*  SeBrChaileSyituiuuKs  me  that  jon  thoald 

^Mbct  the  chaiactier  of  a  merrj  fellov,  than  a  vin 

^Kaaa;  that  yoa  should  moitifr  a  liieiid,  whom  ^nm 

x^at  Qply  love,  bat  esteem ;  wantonly  mangle  a  c^ia- 

"^racteE  which  -yoa  reverence,  betray  a  secret,  violate 

'^nth,  and  sport  with  the  doctrines  and  the  piactioe 

^^f  aieligion  which  yoa  believe,  merely  for  the  ple^ 

9108  of  beine  laughed  aL'    1  remember  tooi,  diat 

"^faea  he  haa  hevd  me  oat,  he  shrngged  vp  his 

skoaUers,  and,  greatly  extending  the  longjliiifiasl 

djacwsions  of  his  ooantenance,  *  All  this,'  said  he^ 

'  is  very  tnie :  but  if  I  was  to  be  hanged,  1  coold 

BOthelp  iLT   Here  was  another  declaration  in  fimoor 

of  fitfafity.    Poor  Gay  professes  himself  a  slave  r^ 

ther  to  vanity  than  to  vice,  and  patiently  sabmits  to 

the  moat  ridiculous  drudgery  without  one  straggle 

far  freedom. 

Of  the  lady  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  with  equal 
plainness;  but  I  hope  Myrtilla  inll  allow  me  to 
plead  an  irresistible  impulse,  when  she  leflecrts  that 
1  have  beard  her  lament  that  she  is  herself  urged  by 
an  irredstible  impulse  to  plaj.  1  remembered  that 
I  had,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity when  we  were  alone,  indirectly  to  represent 
^  pernicious  consequences  of  indulging  so  prepos- 
terous an  inclination.  She  perceived  my  design ;  and 
immediately  accused  herself  with  an  honest  sensi- 
bility that  burst  into  tears ;  but  at  the  time  told  me, 
'  that  she  was  no  more  able  to  refrain  from  cards 
than  to  fly :'  and  a  few  nights  afterward  I  observed 
her  chairman  waiting  at  the  do  or  of  a  great  lady,  who 
seldom  sees  company  but  on  a  Sunday,  and  then  has 
always  the  happiness  of  enga  ging  a  bnUiant  assem- 
bly at  cards. 

After  I  had  recollected  t  ese  incidents,  I  looked 
with  less  contempt  upon  our  Necessitarian ;  and,  to 
confess  a  truth,  with  less  es  teem  upon  his  present 
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opponenta.  I  took  for  granted,  that  this  gentleman's 
opinion  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  that  he  mat 
himself  the  slave  of  some  or  all  of  these  viceii  and 
follies ;  and  that  he  nas  prompted  by  something  like 
benevolence  to  communicate  to  others  a  discovery, 
by  which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  quiet  his  own 
mind,  and  to  regard  himself  rather  as  an  object  of 
pity  than  contempt.  Aiid,  indeed,  no  man,  without 
great  incongruity,  can  affirm  that  he  has  powerv 
which  he  does  not  exert,  when,  to  exert  them,  iv 
evidently  his  highest  interest ;  nor  should  he  be  peiv 
mitted  to  arrogate  the  dignity  of  a  free  agent,  who 
has  once  professed  himself  to  be  the  mere  inBttument 
of  necessity. 

While  I  was  making  these  reflections,  the  husband 
of  Myrtilla  came  in ;  and,  to  atone  for  any  dishonour 
which  custom  or  prejudice  may  suppose  to  be  re- 
flected upon  him  by  the  uuhappy  fatahty  of  his  wife, 
1  shall  refer  to  him,  as  an  incontestable  proof,  that 
though  there  are  some  who  have  sold  themselves  h 
do  evil,  and  become  the  bondmen  of  iniquity,  ye 
there  are  others  who  preserve  the  birthright  of  beingti 
that  aj-e  placed  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;  anX 
who  may,  without  reproach,  deny  the  doctrine  o"" 
necessity,  by  which  they  are  degraded  into  an  equal 
ity  with  brutes  thatpensh.  I  acknowledge,  indeed} 
that  my  friend  has  motives  from  which  he  a  '  - 
his  motives  receive  their  force  from  reasoi 
nated  by  revelation,  and  conscience  invigorated  b 
hope.  I  acknowledge,  too,  that  he  is  under  subjec 
tion  to  a  master ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  tl 
is  to  him  only, '  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.' 
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Mobilitate  viget,  Vimc. 

Itfl  life  is  motioii. 

*  To   TH£    AdVEXTURER. 
<SIR,  Maich  IS,  1755. 

'Tbr  adulteration  of  the  copper-coin,  as  it  is  highly 
permdous  to  trade  in  general,  so  it  more  immedi- 
ately affects  the  itinerate  branches  of  it.  Among 
ftese,  at  present,  are  to  be  found  the  only  drcula- 
tors  of  base  metsd;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  dealers, 
who  are  obliged  to  take  in  payment  such  counter- 
fiats,  as  will  find  a  currency  no  where  else :  and  yet 
they  are  not  allowed  to  raise  the  price  of  their  com- 
ffiodities,  though  they  are  abridged  of  so  considerable 
ft  portion  of  their  profits. 

*  A  Tyburn  execution,  a  duel,  a  most  terrible  fire, 
or  a  horrid,  barbarous,  bloody,  cruel,  and  inhuman 
murder,  was  wont  to  bring  in  yast  revenues  to  the 
lower  class  of  pamphleteers,  who  get  their  livelihood 
by  vending  these  diurnal  records  publicly  in  the 
streets ;  but  since  halfpence  have  been  valued  at  no 
more  than  five-pence  the  pound  weight,  these  occa- 
sional pieces  will  hardly  answer  the  expenses  of 
printing  and  paper ;  and  the  servant-maid,  who  used 
to  indulge  her  taste  of  polite  literature,  by  purchas- 
ing fifty  new  playhouse  songs,  or  a  whole  poetical 
sheet  of  the  Yorkshire  garland  or  Gloucestershire 
tragedy  for  a  halfpenny,  can  now  scarcely  procure 
more  than  one  single  slip  of  ''  I  love  Sue,  or  the 
Lover's  Complaint.'* 

'  It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Park  no  longer 
echoes  with  the  shrill  cry  of  "  Tooth-picks !  Take 
you  six,  your  honour,  for  a  halfpenny,"  as  it  did  when 
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halfpence  were  halfjpence  worth.  The  Tender  con- 
tents herself  with  silently  presenting  her  little  porta* 
ble  shop;  and  guards  against  the  rapacity  of 
buyer,  by  exhibiting  a  very  small  parcel  of  her  wares 

*  But  the  greatest  sufferers  are  undoubtedly 
numerous  fraternity  of  beggars ;  for,  as  things 
circumstanced,  it  would  be  almost  as  profitable 
work  as  to  beg,  were  it  not  that  many  more  are  n 
induced  to  deal  out  their  charity  in  what  is  of  no  othei 
use  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  W9en. 
fold  in  return.    Indeed,  since  the  usual  donation- falui 
been  so  much  lessened  in  its  value,  the  beggars  have 
been  observed  to  be  more  vociferous  and  importu- 
nate.     One  of  these  orators,  who  takes  his  stand  at 
Spring-gardens,  now  enforces  his  piteous  complaint, 
with  **  Good  Christians,  one  good  halfpenny  to  the 
stone  blind !"  and  another,  who  tells  you  he  has  lost 
the  use  of  his  precious  limbs,  addresses  your  compas- 
sion by  shewing  a  bad  halfpenny,  and  declannethat 
he  iff  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  having  tried  iC  in 
vain  at  twenty^three  places  to  buy  a  bit  of  brtod. 
Farthings,  we  are  told,  were  formerly  called  in  by 
the  be^ars,  as  they  threatened  the  ruin  of  their 
community.     I  should  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  this 
public-spirited  people  were  also  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
eirculation  of  bad  halfpence,  by  melting  them  down 
from  time  to  time  as  they  come  into  their  hands* 
The  experiment  is  worth  making;  and  I  am  assured, 
that,  for  some  end  or  other,  orders  will  be  issued  out 
from  the  king  of  the  beggars,  to  bring  all  their  adul- 
terated copper  to  their  mint  in  the  Borough,  or  their 
fbundery  in  Moorfields. 

^  I  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  by 
some  halfpence  I  had  just  received  in  change :  among 
which  one  in  particular  attracted  my  regard,  that 
seemed  once  to  have  borne  the  profile  of  King  Wil- 
liam, now  scarcely  visible,  as  it  was  very  much  bat- 
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teredy  and  besides  other  marks  of  ill-usage  had  a 
hde  through  the  middle.  As  it  happened  to  be  the 
erening  of  a  day  of  some  fat^ue,  my  reflections  did 
not  much  interrupt  my  propensity  to  sleep,  and  I  in? 
sensibly  fell  into  a  kmd  of  hal^-slumber ;  when  to 
imagination  the  hal^nny  which  then  laid  before  me 
upon  the  table,  erected  itself  upon  its  rim,  and  from 
toe  royal  lips  stamped  on  its  surface  articulately  ut- 
tered the  following  narration : 

''  Sir!  I  shall  not  pretend  to  conceal  from  you  the 
illegitimacy  of  my  birth,  or  the  baseness  of  my  ex- 
traction ;  and  though  I  seem  to  bear  the  venerable 
marks  of  old  age,  I  received  my  being  at  Birmingham 
not  aix  months  ago.  From  thence  I  was  transported, 
li^ith  many  of  my  brethren  of  different  dates,  charac- 
ters, and  configurations,  to  a  Jew-pedlar  in  Duke's- 
place,  who  paid  for  us  in  specie  scarce  a  fifth  part  of 
our  nominal  and  extrinsic  value.     We  were  soon 
after  separately  disposed  of,  at  a  more  moderate  pro- 
fiit|  to  coffee-houses,  chop-houses,  chandler-shops, 
and  ein-shops. 

**  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  world,  before  an  in- 
genious transmuter  of  metals  laid  violent  hands  on 
me ;  and  observing  my  thin  shape  and  flat  surface, 
by  the  help  of  a  little  quicksilver  exalted  me  into  a 
i&lling.  use,  however,  soon  degraded  me  again  to 
my  native  low.  station ;  and  I  unfortunately  fell  into 
the  possession  of  an  urchin  just  breeched,  who  re- 
ceived me  as  a  Christmas-box  of  his  godmother. 

''A  love  of  money  is  ridiculously  instilled  into 
children  so  early,  that  before  they  can  possibly  com- 
prehend the  use  of  it,  they  consider  it  as  of  great  va- 
lue :  I  lost,  therefore,  the  very  essence  of  my  bemg, 
in  the  custody  of  this  hopeful  disciple  of  avarice  and 
folly ;  and  was  kept  only  to  be  looked  at  and  admired ; 
but  a  bigger  boy  after  a  while  snatched  me  fie 
and  released  me  from  my  confinement. 


I 
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"  I  now  underwent  various  hardships  among  his 
play-fellows,  and  wae  kicked  about,  iiustled,  tossed 
up,  and  chucked  into  holes  ;  which  very  much  bat- 
tered and  impaired  me ;  but  I  suffered  most  by  the 
pegging  of  tops,  the  marks  of  which  I  have  bomi 
about  me  to  this  day.  I  was  in  this  state  the  uinnt^ 
ting  cause  of  rapacity,  strife,  envy,  rancour,  m^ic«C 
and  revenge,  among  the  little  apes  of  mankind ;  ana 
became  the  object  andjthe  nurse  of  those  passionB 
which  disgrace  human  nature,  while  I  appeared  bnljr 
to  engage  children  in  innocent  pastimes.  At  length^ 
I  was  dismissed  from  their  service,  by  a  throw  with 
a  banow-woman  for  an  orange. 

"  From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  I  posted  to 
the  gin-shop ;  where,  indeed,  it  is  probable  I  should 
have  immediately  gone,  if  her  husband,  a  foot-EOldier, 
had  not  wrested  me  from  her,  at  the  expense  of  a 
bloody  nose,  black  eye,  scratched  face,  and  torn  re^ 
gimentals.  By  him  I  was  carried  to  the  Mall  in  St 
James's  Park ;  where — I  am  ashamed  lo  tell  how  I 
parted  from  him — Let  it  sufRce  that  I  was  soon  sStei, 
safely  deposited  in  a  night-oellar. 

"From  hence  I  got  into  the  coat-pocket  of  4 
Blood,  and  remained  there  with  several  of  my  breJ 
thren  for  some  days  unnoticed.  But  one  evening,  as 
he  was  reeling  home  from  the  tavern,  he  jerked  et 
whole  handful  of  us  through  aaash-window  into  tbS 
dining-room  of  a  tradesman,  who  he  remembered  haa 
been  so  unmannerly  to  him  the  day  before,  as  to  de- 
sire payment  of  his  bill.  We  reposed  in  soft  ease  on, 
a  tine  Turkey  carpet  till  the  next  morning,  when  tha, 
maid  swept  us  up ;  and  some  of  us  were  allotted  "* 
purchase  tea,  some  to  buy  snuff,  and  I  myself  w 
nnmediately  trucked  away  at  the  door  for  the  Sweetr 
heart's  Delight.  ** 

"  It  is  not  my  desi^  to  enumerate  every  little ^^ 

cideut  tliat  has  befallen  me,  or  to  dwell  upon  trivial 
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indifferent  drcmnstanc^s,  as  is  the  practfce  of 
important  egotists,  who  write  narratives^  me>- 
\,  and  tratels.  As  useless  to  the  community  as 
Wj  angle  self  may  appear  to  be,  I  have  been  the  in. 
ilroBient  of  mueh  good  and  evil  in  the  intercourse 
tf  mankind :  t  have  contributed  no  small  sum  to  the 
vefenues  of  the  crown,  by  my  share  in  eacli  news- 
piper;  and  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  spirituous 
ii^iiony  and  other  taxable  commodities.  If  I  have 
eaoonrs^ed debauchery,  or  supported  extravagance; 
(have  also  rewarded  the  labours  of  industry,  and  re- 
Hefsd  the  necessities  of  indigence.  The  poor  ac- 
loMiwledge  me  as  their  constant  friend ;  and  the  rich, 
diougfa  they  affect  to  slight  me,  and  treat  me  with  con- 
tempt, are  often  reduced  by  their  follies  to  distresses 
which  it  is  even  in  my  power  to  relieve. 

"  The  present  exact  scrutiny  into  our  constitution 
has,  indeed,  very  much  obstructed  and  embarrass- 
ed my  travels ;  though  I  could  not  but  rejoice  in  my 
condition  last  Tuesday,  as  I  was  debarred  having 
any  share  in  maiming,  bruising  and  destroying,  the 
innocent  victims  of  vulgar  barbarity :  I  was  happy 
in  being  confined  to  the  mock-encounters  with  fea- 
thers and  stuffed  leather ;  a  childish  sport,  rightly 
calculated  to  initiate  tender  minds  in  arts  of  cruelty, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  exercise  of  inhumanity  on 
helpless  animals ! 

*  I  shall  conclude.  Sir,  with  informing  you  by 
what  means  I  came  to  you  in  the  condition  you  see. 
A  choice  spirit,  a  member  of  the  £jll-Ca2>e=  Cluh, 
broke  a  link.boy's  pate  with  me  last  night,  as  a  re- 
ward for  lighting  him  across  the  kennel.  The  lad 
wasted  half  his  tar-flambeau  in  looking  for  me ;  but 
I  escaped  his  search,  being  lodged  snugly  against  a 
post.  This  momitig  a  parish  girl  picked  me  up,  and 
carried  me  with  raptures  to  the  next  baker's  shop  to 
purchase  a  roll.    The  master,  who  was  church- 
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warden,  •xamined  me  with  ^reat  aUentum,  and  tbev 
gruffly  threatening  her  with  Bridewell  for  putting 
off  bad  money,  knocked  a  nail  through  my  middies 
and  fastened  me  to  the  counter :  but  the  looiicieiit 
the  poor  hungry  child  was  gone,  he  whipped  flaevp 
again,  and  sending  me  away  with  others  in  changt 
to  the  next  customer,  gave  me  this  opportunity  of 
relating  my  adventures  to  you." 

^  When  I  awaked,  I  found  myself  so  much,invigOr 
rated  by  my  nap,  that  I  immediately  wrote  delink 
the  strange  story  which  I  had  just  heard ;  and  aa  it 
is  not  toUdly  destitute  of  use  and  entertainment,  I 
have  sent  it  to  you,  that  by  means  of  your  paper  it 
may  be  communicated  to  me  public. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

A.  Tim.  Turnpbkhy/ 


N«  44.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1753. 


ArcamiDi  neque  ta  scrutaberis  allius  unquani ; 
Commissumqae  teges,  et  vino  tortus,  et  ir£k.— Hor. 

Strive  not 
Your. patron's  bosom  to  explore  ; 
And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wrest 

Th*  intnsted  secret  fropi  your  breast. — Francis. 

»  ■   . 

I  OWE  the  fdilowing  paper  to  an  unknown  corre- 

rndent,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Payne  a  few  days  ago, 
.'cted  to  the  Adventurer.  As  I  have  no  objection 
to  the-  general  principles  upon  which  it  is  written,  I 
have  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  communicate  it 
to  the  public:  the  subject  is  unquestionably  of  great 
importance ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, it  may  possibly  produce  another  lucubra- 
tion. 
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Amongst  b11  thie  beauties  and  excellences  of  the 
«pacient  writers,  of  which  I  profess  myself  an  admirer, 
there  are  none  which  strike  me  with  more  venera- 
tioBy  than  the  precepts  they  have  delivered  to  us  for 
onr  conduct  in  society.  The  fables  of  the  poets,  and 
Ae  narrations  of  the  historians,  amaze  and  delight 
us  with  their  respective  qualifications ;  but  we  teel 
onnelves  particularly  concerned,  when  a  moral  vir- 
tue, or  a  social  obligation,  is  .set  before  us,  the  prac- 
ttoe  of  which  is  our  indispensable  duty :  and,  per- 
laps,  we  are  moire  ready  to  observe  these  instruc- 
tioiia,  or  at  least  acqmesce  sooner  in  the  propriety  of 
tiieniy  as  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  unquestilDii- 
^le,  the  address  not  particularly  confined  or  level- 
led, and  the  censure  consequently  less  dogmatical 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  the  ancients  possessed, 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their  friendships  appear  to  me 
u  the  highest  distmctions  of  their  characters.  Pri- 
vate persons  and  particular  affinities  amongst  them, 
have  been  long  celebrated  and  admired :  and  if  we 
examine  their  conduct  as  companions,  we  shall  find, 
that  the  rites  of  their  religion  were  not  more  sacred, 
more  strongly  ratified,  or  more  severely  preserved, 
than  their  laws  of  society. 

The  table  of  friendship,  and  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
were  equally  uncontaminated :  the  mysteries  of  Bac- 
ehus  were  enveloped  with  as  many  leaves  as  those 
of  Ceres ;  and  profanation  of  either  deity  excluded 
the  offenders  from  the  assemblies  of  men ;  the  re- 
vealer  was  judged  accursed,  and  impiety  was  thought 
to  accompany  his  steps. 

Without  inveighing  against  the  practice  of  the 
present  times,  or  comparing  it  with  tJriat  of  the  past, 
I  shall  only  remark,  that  if  we  cannot  meet  together 
upon  the  honest  principles  of  social  beings,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  are  placed  in  the  most  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  era  since  the  creation  of  man- 
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kiod.     It  is  not  the  increase  of  vices  inseparabla 
from  humanity  that  alarms  us,  the  riots  of  the  lie 
tiouB,  or  the  outrages  of  the  profligate;  but  it  it 
KbBEDce  of  that  int£grily,  the  neglect  of  that  vii 
the  contempt  of  that  honour,  which  by  connet^^ 
individuals  formed  society,  and  without  which  societ 
can  no  longer  subsist.  • 

Few  men  aie  calculated  for  that  close  connexioi^ 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  friends 
ship ;  and  we  well  know  the  difference  between  s 
friend  and  an  acquaintance :  the  acquaintance  U 
in  &  post  of  progression ;  and  after  living  pi 
through  a  course  of  proper  experience,  and  ] 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  merit,  takes  a 
and  ranks  himself  higher.  He  must  n 
dered  as  in  a  place  of  consequence ;  in  which  all  tl 
ornaments  of  our  nature  are  necessary  to  suppon 
him.  But  the  great  requisites,  those  without  whid 
all  others  are  useless,  are  fidelity  and  tacitumiM 
He  must  not  only  be  superior  to  loquacious  imbeck 
lity,  he  must  be  well  able  to  repress  the  attacks  9 
curiosity,  and  to  resist  those  powerful  engines  tha 
will  be  employed  against  him,  wine  and  resentment. 
Such  are  the  powers  that  he  nust  constaatty  exert; 
ailer  a  trust  la  reposed  in  him :  and  that  he  maj 
not  overload  himself,  let  him  not  add  to  his  charge 
by  his  own  inquiries;  let  it  be  a  devolved,  t  '  " 
acquired  commission.     Thus  accoutred. 


Beaenth  my  r<i 

Shill  neret  hoist  wild  me  Ihe  doubtful  ssiJ.— Fhancis. 

There  are  as  few  instigations  in  this  country  to  ^ 
breach  of  confidence,  as  sincerity  can  rejoice  undec^ 
The  betrayer  is  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  ways  1^ 
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men,  and  hit  diadoteries  are  deemed  the  effects  of 
nmSiee.  We  wisely  imagine^  he  must  be  actuated  by 
odier  motiyes  than  the  promulgation  of  truth ;  and 
veYeceive  Ins  evidence,  however  we  may  use  it,  with 
eoDtempt.  Political  exigences  may  require  a  ready 
Teoq>tion  of  such  private  advices ;  but  though  the 
necessities  of  government  admit  the  intelligence,  the 
wndom  of  it  but  barely  encourages  the  intelligencer* 
There  is  no  name  so  odious  to  us,  as  tibat  of  an  in- 
ftimer.  The  very  alarm  in  our  streets  at  the  ap- 
noach  of  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  general  ab- 
m»re&ce  of  this  character. 

'  Since  these  are  the  consequential  conditions  upon 
which  men  acquire  this  denomination,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  are  the  inducements  to  the  treachery. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  always  proceeds  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  mind ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should :  weakness  discovers  what  ma- 
Ul^tY  propagates ;  till  at  last,  confirmation  is  re- 
quiiea,  witn  all  the  solemnity  of  proof,  from  the  first 
author  of  the  report;  who  only  designed  to  gratify 
his  own  loquacity,  or  the  importunity  of  his  compa- 
nion. An  idle  vanity  inclines  us  to  enumerate  our 
parties  of  mirth  and  friendship ;  and  we  believe  our 
unportance  is  increased,  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
discourse,  of  which  we  were  such  distinguished 
sharers :  and  to  shew  that  we  were  esteemed  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  affairs  of  great  concern  and  privacy, 
we  notably  give  in  our  detail  of  them. 

There  is,  besides,  a  very  general  inclination 
amongst  us  to  hear  a  secret,  to  whomsoever  it  re- 
lates, known  or  unknown  to  us,  of  whatever  import, 
serious  or  trifling,  so  it  be  but  a  secret ;  the  delight 
of  telling  it,  and  of  hearing  it,  are  nearly  proportion- 
ate and  equal.  The  possessor  of  the  valuable  trea- 
sure appears  indeed  rather  to  have  the  advaatage ; 
and  he  seems  to  claim  his  superiority.     I  have  dis^ 


covered  at, once  in  a  large  company;  by  an  air  and 
deportmenit  that  is  aasyiaed  upon  such  occasions, 
wlio  it  is  thaJt  is  conscious  of  tins  happy  charge :  he 
appe^tirs  restless  and  full  of  doubt  for  a  considerable 
time ;  ha3  frequent  consultations  with,  himself,  like 
a  boe  undetermined  where  to  settle  in  a  variety  of 
swe/Bts ;  till,  at  last,  one  happy  ear  attracts  him  more 
forcibly  than  the  rest,  and  there  he  fixes;  ^  stealing 
aad  giving  odoui;s/ 

In  a  little  time  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
amazement,  that  the  whole  town  is  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  story,  as  the  two  wbo  were  so  busily  en- 
ga^d ;  and  the  consternation  is  greater,  as  each 
reporter  is  confident,  that  he  only  communicated  it  to 
Qoe  person.  ^  A  report,'  says  Strada, '  thus  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  one,  is  like  a  drop  of  water  at 
the  top  of  a  house.;  it  descends  but  from  tile  to  tile, 
yet  at  last  makes  its  way  to  the  gutter,  and  then  is 
mvolved  in  the  general  stream.'  And  if  I  may  add 
to  the  comparison,  the  drop  of  water,  after  its  pro- 
gress through  all  the  channels  of  the  streets,  is  not 
more  contaminated  with  filth  and  dirt,  than  a  sim- 
ple story,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  mouths  of 
a  few. modem  tale-bearers. 


N«  45.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1753. 


Nalla  fides  regni  sociis,  omnisque  potestas 
Iiqpatiens  consortia  erit. — Lucan. 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  owns ; 
Still  discord  hovers  o'er  divided  thrones. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  plausible 
in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  prac- 
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tice ;  and  that  of  the  numberless  projects  that  hare 
flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  speciousness,  few 
liafe  served  any  other  purpose  than  to  shew  the  in* 
eenoity  of  their  contrivers.  A  voyage  to  the  moon, 
Dowever  romantic  and  absnrd  the  scheme  may  now 
appear,  since  the  properties  of  air  have  been  better 
imderstood,  seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the 
upiriDg  wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  to  dote 
upon  their  glossy  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  inipa- 
lieiice  for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 


-Pereont  vestigia  nuUe 


Ante  tag/Un,  absentemque  ferit  gravis  uBgiiU  cuBpom. 

JffiUs,  vales,  and  floods  appear  alieady  ciott ; 

And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  losL — Pofe. 

Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experience  can 
detect,  there  are  some,  of  which  scarcely  experience 
itself  can  destroy  the  influence;  some  which,  by  a 
captivating  shew  of  indubitable  certainty,  are  per* 
petually  gaining  upon  the  human  mind;  and  which, 
though  every  trial  ends  in  disappointment,  obtain 
new  credit  as  the  sense  of  miscarriage  wears  gradu- 
ally way,  persuade  us  to  try  again  what  we  have 
tried  already,  and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to 
double  vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  great  performances  by  confederated 
strength.  The  speculatist,  when  he  has  carefully 
observed  how  much  may  be  performed  by  a  single 
hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  operation  the  force 
of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accumulating  power  till 
resistance  vanishes  before  it;  then  rejoices  in  the 
success  of  his  new  scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly 
or  idleness  of  former  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want 
of  what  might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  suflered 
themselves  to  be  debarred  from  happiness  by  obsta- 
cles which  one  united  efibrt  would  have  so  easilj 
surmounted. 
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But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  powi 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the  fir 
attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  different  apprf 
hensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the  Jarring  intt 
rests  of  men,  will  scarcely  permit  that  many  shouli 
unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design,  some  wi 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end ;  and  of  the  n 
veral  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  tl 
choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate,  as  evei 
man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by  his  own  knot 
ledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long  series  of  acUoi 
some  will  languish  with  fatigue,  and  some  be  draw 
ofFby  present  gratifications;  some  will  loiter  becaui 
others  labour,  and  some  will  cease  to  labour  becam 
others  loiter  ;  and  if  once  they  come  within  prospc 
of  success  and  profit,  some  will  be  greedy  and  otiitt 
envious;  some  will  undertake  more  than  they  ca 
perform,  to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage;  sou 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lest  their  b 
hours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  singi 
power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy 
States  of  different  interests,  and  aspects  malevolei 
to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a  time  by  commo 
distress ;  and  in  the  ardout  of  self-preservation  fa 
unanimously  upon  an  enemy,  by  whom  they  are 
equally  endangered.  But  if  their  first  attack  c 
be  widistood,  Ome  will  never  fail  to  dissolve  thel 
union  :  success  and  miBcarriage  will  he  equally  de 
structive  :  after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  they  w 
quarrel  in  the  division  ;  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  t 
will  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by  abaa 
doning  the  rest. 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers  t( 
constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a  common  i 
rest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  eeeuring  subjects  againi 
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die  encroachinent  of  gorernon.  Power  is  always 
nadoally  stealing  away  from  the  many  to  the  few, 
beeanse  the  few  are  more  vigilant  and  consistent ; 
it  ftiU  contracts  to  a  smaller  number,  till  in  time  it 
centres  in  a  single  person. 

Thos  all  the  forms  of  government  institnted 
among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
■udiy ;  and  power,  however  diffused  through  the 
iHioIe  community,  is  by  negligence  or  corraption, 
eommotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last  in  the  chief 
magistrate. 

*  There  never  appear,'  says  Swift,  ^  more  than  five 
or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age ;  but  if  they  were 
onitedt  the  world  could  not  stand  before  thenu'  It 
ii  happy  therefore,  for  mankind,  that  of  this  union 
tfaefe  is  no  probability.  As  men  take  in  a  wider 
eonuMuis  of  intellectual  survey,  they  are  more  likely 
to  choose  different  objects  of  pursuit ;  as  they  see 
mate  ways  to  the  same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily 
persoaded  to  travel  together;  as  each  is  better  qnali* 
fied  to  form  an  independent  scheme  of  private  great- 
ness, he  will  reject  with  greater  obstinacy  the  project 
of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distinguisn  nun- 
self  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less  readily  be 
made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the  vast 
bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are  regulated 
in  their  progress  through  the  etherial  spaces,  by 
the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary  forces  ;  by  one  of 
which  they  are  restrained  from  deserting  their  orbits, 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  immensity  of  heaven ; 
and  held  off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together, 
and  clustering  around  their  centre  with  everlasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  perhaps 
discovered  in  the  motions  of  men ;  we  are  formed 
for  society,  not  for  combination;  we  are  equally  un- 
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qualified  to  live  in  a  close  connexion  with  our  fellow- 
beings,  and  in  total  sepEtration  from  ihem ;  we  are 
attracted  towards  each  other  by  general  sympathy, 
but  kept  back  from  contact  by  private  interest 

Some  pliilo8ophers  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
imaginCj  that  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
system  of  the  universe,  by  a  diiferent  arrangement  of 
tha  orbs  of  heaven  ;  and  poiitieiana  equally  Ignorant 
and  equally  presumptuous,  may  easily  be  led  to  aujK 
pose,  that  the  happiness  of  our  world  would  be  pro- 
moted by  a  different  tendency  of  the  human  mind. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  a  slight  and  eupeificial  ob- 
server, that  many  things  impracticable  in  our  present 
state,  might  be  easily  effected,  if  mankind  were  bet- 
ter disposed  to  union  and  co-operation  :  but  a  little 
reflection  will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were 
easily  formed,  they  would  lose  their  efHcacy,  since 
numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and  unani- 
mity to  unanimity ;  and  instead  of  the  present  pet^ 
competitions  of  individuals  or  single  families,  multi- 
tudes would  be  supplanting  multitudes,  and  thou- 
sands plotting  against  thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of  which 
the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  expected,  than 
of  the  learned :  the  rest  of  the  world  have  almost 
always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up  together  in  col- 
leges and  cloisters  ;  surely  not  without  hope,  that 
they  would  look  for  that  happiness  in  concord,  which 
they  were  debarred  from  finding  in  variety ;  and  that 
such  conjunctions  of  intellect  would  recompense  the 
munificence  of  founders  and  patrons,  by  perform- 
ances above  the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  Discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  appla 
into  the  banqueting  chamber  of  the  goddesses,  baa 
had  tbe  address  to  scatter  her  laurels  in  the  semi- 
naries of  learning.  The  friendship  of  students  and 
of  beauties  is  for  the  most  part  equally  sincere,  and 
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equally  durable ;  as  both  depend  for  happiness  on 
urn  fegard  of  others,  on  that  of  which  the  v^lue  arises 
merely  from  comparison,  they  are  both  exposed  to 
popetnal  jealousies,  and  both  incessantly  employed 
a  schemes  to  intercept  the  praises  of  each  oilier. 

I  aim,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate, 
tint  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
eompanions,  has  been  whoUy  without  advantage  to 
tke  public :  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not  con- 
ciliate friendship,  incites  competition ;   and  h^  that 
would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree  of  excel- 
knee,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread,  will  be  urged 
by  his'  impatience  of  inferiority  to  incessant  endea- 
imm  after  great  attainments. 
-  These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalry  are,  perhaps, 
file  chief  effects  of  academies  and  societies ;   for 
whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours,  every 
single  piece  is  always  the  production  of  an  individual 
dmt  owes  nothing  tp  his  colleagues  but  the  contagion 
of  diligence,  a  resolution  to  write  because  the  rest 
tie  writing,  and  the  scorn  of  obscurity  while  the  rest 
are  illustrious. — T. 
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MiO'S  fAiffifxcva  av/jforomf, — Prov.  Gr. 
Far  from  my  table  be  tbe  tell-tale  guest. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  generaUy  kind 
in  proportion  as  they  are  happy  :  and  it  is  said  even 
of  the  devil,  that  he  is  good-humoured  when  he  is 
pleased.  Every  act,  therefore,  by  which  another  is 
injured,  from  whatever  motive,  contracts  more  guilt 
and  expresses  greater  malignity,  if  it  is  committed  in 
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those  seasons  which  are  set  apart  to  pleasantry  nd 
good-humour,  and  brightened  with  enjoyments  p^ 
culiar  to  rational  and  social  beings. 

Detraction  is  among  those  vices,  which  the  most 
languid  virtue  has  sufficient  force  to  prevent ;  b^ 
cause,  by  detraction,  that  is  not  gained  which  is 
taken  away :  '  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good 
name/  says  Shakspeare,  '  enriches  not  himself,  but 
makes  me  poor  indeed :'  as  nothing,  therefore,  de- 
grades human  nature  more  than  detraction,  nothiiig 
more  disgraces  conversation.  The  detractor,  as  he 
is  the  lowest  moral  character,  reflects  greater  dis- 
honour upon  his  company  than  the  hangman ;  and 
he  whose  disposition  is  a  scandal  to  his  species,  shall 
be  more  diligently  avoided,  than  he  who  is  scandal- 
ous  only  by  his  office. 

But  for  this  practice,  however  vile,  some  have 
dared  to  apologize,  by  contending  that  the  rep<Krt, 
by  which  they  injured  an  absent  character,  was  true: 
this,  however,  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  th^ 
have  not  complicated  malice  with  falsehood,  and 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  detraction  and 
slander.  To  relate  all  the  ill  that  is  true  of  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  would  probably  render  him  the 
object  of  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  if  this  prac- 
tice was  universal,  mutual  confidence  and  esteem, 
the  comforts  of  society,  and  the  endearments  of 
friendship,  would  be  at  an  end. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  more  hateful  in 
those  species  of  villany  by  which  tne  law  is  evaded, 
than  in  those  by  which  it  is  violated  and  defied. 
Courage  has  sometimes  preserved  rapacity  from  ab- 
horrence, as  beauty  has  been  thought  to  apologize 
for  prostitution;  but  the  injustice  of  cowardice  is 
universally  abhoiTed,  and  like  the  lewdness  of  de- 
formity has  no  advocate.  Thus  hateful  are  the 
wretches  who  detract  with  caution ;  and  while  they 
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peq)etrate  the  wrong,  are  eolicitoas  to  avoid  the  re- 

Unmch :  they  do  not  say  that  Chloe  forfeited  her 

hmour  to  Lysander ;  but  they  say  that  such  a  report 

iiat  been  spread,  they  know  not  how  true.     Those 

^o  propagate  these  reports,  frequently  invent  them ; 

And  It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  this  to  be 

always  the  case ;  because  no  man  who  spreads  de- 

^i^action,  wotdd  have  scrupled  to  produce  it ;  and  he 

who  should  diffiise  poison  in  a  brook,  would  scarce 

be  acquitted  of  a  msdicious  design,  though  he  should 

allege,  that  he  received  it  of  another  who  is  doing 

tile  same  elsewhere. 

Whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  dignity 
ctf  onr  nature,  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  our 
Gomreraation :  as  companions,  not  only  that  which 
'ywB  owe  to  ourselves,  but  to  others,  is  required  of  us ; 
«nd  they  who  can  indulge  any  vice  in  the  presence 
of  each  other,  are  become  obdurate  in  guilt,  and  in« 
sensible  to  infamy. 

Reverence  thyself,  is  one  of  the  sublime  precepts 
of  that  amiable  philosopher,  whose  humanity  alone 
was  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  mind. 
Pythagoras,  in  his  idea  of  virtue,  comprehended  in- 
tellectual purity ;  and  he  supposed,  that  by  him  who 
reverenced  himself,  those  thoughts  would  be  sup- 
pressed by  which  a  being  capable  of  virtue  is  de- 
graded :  tihis  divine  precept  evidently  presupposes  a 
reverence  of  others  by  which  men  are  restrained  from 
more  gross  immoralities:  and  witli  which  he  hoped 
a  reverence  of  self  would  also  co-operate  as  an 
auxiliary  motive. 

.  The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  per- 
haps the  most  accomplished  gentleman  of  his  age, 
would  never  suifer  any  approaches  to  obscenity  in 
his  presence  :  and  it  was  said  by  the  late  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  that  he  did  not  reprove  it  as  an  immorality  in 
the  speaker,  but  resented  it  as  an  indignity  to  him- 
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(elf;  and  it  is  evident,  that  to  apeak  evil  of  the  s 
sent,  to  utter  lewdness,  blasphemy,  or  tieasou,  mi 
degrade  not  only  him  who  speais,  but  those  w 
hear;  for  surely  that  dignity  of  character,  which i 
man  ought  always  to  sustain,  is  in  danger,  when  h 
is  made  the  confidant  of  treachery,  detraction,  in 
piety,  or  lust:  for  he,  who  in  conversation  displaj 
his  own  vices,  imputes  them ;  as  he  who  boasts  t 
another  of  a  robbery,  presupposes  that  he  is  : 
thief. 

It  should  be  a  general  rule,  never  to  utter  a™,^^ 
thing  in  conversation  which  would  justly  dishonoui 
us,  if  it  should  be  reported  to  the  world ;  if  ihi 
rule  couid  be  always  kept,  we  should  be  secure  ii 
our  own  innocence  against  the  craft  of  knaves  and 

fiarasites,  the  stratagems  of  cunning',  and  the  vigi-' 
ance  of  envy.  4 

But  after  all  the  bounty  of  nature  and  all  the  laf 
bour  of  virtue,  many  imperfections  will  be  still  di» 
cemed  in  human  beings,  even  by  those  who  do  not* 
see  with  all  the  perspicacity  of  human  wisdom :  and) 
he  is  guilty  of  the  most  aggravated  detraction,  wlu* 
reports  the  weakness  of  a  good  mind  discovered  itA 
an  unguarded  hour;  something  which  is  rather  ths) 
effect  of  negligence  than  design  ;  rather  a  folly  th^i 
a  fault;  a  sally  of  vanity,  rather  than  an  eruptioBi 
of  malevolence.  It  has,  therefore,  been  a  maxim,  ■ 
inviolably  sacred  among  good  men,  never  to  disclose , 
the  secrets  of  private  conversation  ;  a  maxim,  which.' 
though  it  seems  to  arise  from  the  breach  of  soma. 
others,  does  yet  imply  that  general  rectitude,  which- 
is  produced  by  a  consciousness  of  virtuous  dignity, 
and  a  regard  to  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  our^ 
selves  and  others  :  for  to  conceal  any  immoral  pur». 
pose,  which  to  disclose  is  to  disappoint;  any  crimen 
which  to  hide  is  to  countenance ;  or  any  character, 
which  to  avoid  is  to  be  safe  ;  as  it  is  incompatible 
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irith  Tirtne,  and  injurious  to  society,  can  be  a  law 
qdIy  among  those  who  are  enemies  to  both. 

Among  such,  indeed,  it  is  a  law  which  there  is 
4Knne  degree  of  obligation  to  fulfil ;  and  the  secrets 
even  of  Uieir  conversation  are,  perhaps,  seldom  dis- 
closed, without  an  s^gravation  of  their  guilt ;  it  Is 
tlie  interest  of  society,  that  the  veil  of  taciturnity 
shonld  be  drawn  over  die  mysteries  of  drunkenness 
snd  lewdness ;  and  to  hide  even  the  machinations 
of  envy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  if  they  happen  to 
mingle  in  these  orgies  among  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  initiated,  though  not  of 
the  profane. 

If  he  who  has  associated  with  robbers,  who  has 
reposed  and  accepted  a  trust,  and  whose  guilt  is  a 
pledge  of  his  fidelity,  should  betray  his  associates 
for' lure;  if  he  is  urged  to  secure  himself,  by  the 
anxiety  of  suspicion,  or  the  terrors  of  cowardice,  or 
to  punish  others  by  the  importunity  of  resentment 
and  revenge;  though  the  public  receives  benefit  from 
his. conduct,  and  may  think  it  expedient  to  reward 
him,  yet  he  has  only  added  to  every  other  species  of 
guilt,  that  of  treachery  to  his  friends :  he  has  de- 
monstrated, that  he  is  so  destitute  of  virtue,  as  not 
to  possess  even  those  vices  which  resemble  it ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  totally  unfit  for  human 
society,  but  that,  as  poison  is  an  antidote  to  poison, 
his  crimes  are  a  security  against  the  crimes  of  others. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  if  such  an  offender  is 
stung  with  remorse,  if  he,  feels  the  force  of  higher 
obligations  than  those  of  an  iniquitous  compact^ 
and  if,  urged  by  a  desire  to  atone  for  the  injury 
which  he  has  done  to  society,  he  gives  in  his  infor- 
mation, and  delivers  up  his  associates,  with  whatever 
reluctance,  to  the  laws  ;  by  this  sacrifice  he  ratifies 
his  repentance,  he  comes  again  the  friend  of  his 
country,  and  deserves  not  only  protection  but  es- 
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teem  :  for  the  same  action  may  be  eilher  virtuous  or 
vicious, and  may  deserve  either  honour  or  infamy,  as 
it  may  be  performed  upon  different  principles ;  and 
indeed  no  action  can  be  morally  classed  or  estimated, 
widiout  some  knowledge  of  the  motiv.e  by  which  it 
is  produced. 

Btit  as  there  is  seldom  any  other  clue  to  the  mo- 
lives  of  particular  actions,  than  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  by  whom  they  are  performed ;  and  as  the 
lives  of  those  who  serve  their  country  by  bringing  its 
enemies  to  punishment,  are  commonly  flagitious  to 
the  highest  degree ;  the  ideas  of  this  service  and  the 
most  sordid  villany  are  so  connected,  that  they  al- 
ways recur  together :  if  only  this  part  of  a  character 
■a  known,  we  immediately  infer  that  the  whole  is 
infamous;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  the 
name  by  which  it  is  expressed,  especially  when  it  is 
used  to  denominate  a  profession,  should  be  odious; 
or  that  a  good  man  should  not  always  have  suffi' 
cient  fortitude,  to  strike  away  the  mask  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  direct  the  sword  of  justice. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  those,  who  dis- 
charge their  obligations  to  the  public  by  treachery 
to  their  eompaaions ;  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
he,  to  whom  an  immoral  design  is  communicated  by 
inadvertence  or  mistake,  is  under  any  private  obli- 
gation to  conceal  it;  the  charge  which  devolves  upon 
him,  he  must  Instantly  renounce  :  for  while  he  hesi- 
tates, his  virtue  is  suspended :  and  he  who  commu- 
nicates  such  design  to  another,  not  by  inadvertence 
or  mistake,  but  upon  presumption  of  concnirence, 
commits  an  outrage  upon  his  honour  and  defies  his 
resentment. 

Let  none,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  profane 
the  rites  of  conversation,  much  less  of  friendship,  by 
supposing  there  is  any  law,  which  ought  to  restrain 
the  indignation  of  virtue,  or  deter  repentance  from 
reparation. 
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J  red  II  m  iccluris  lulil,  luu  diBdcmi 
— EvVy  «ge  rel«lei. 


Man,  though  as  a  rational  being  he  has  thought  fit 
to  style  himself  the  lord  of  the  creation,  is  yet  fre- 

Suently  the  voluntary  slave  of  prejudice  arkd  custom; 
le  most  general  opinions  are  often  absurd,  and  the 
^evailing  principles  of  action  ridiculous. 
.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed,  that  if  in  these  in- 
■tances  reason  always  appeared  to  be  overborne  by 
the  importunity  of  appetite  ;  if  the  future  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  present,  and  hope  renounced  only  for 
possession;  there  would  not  be  much  cause  for  won- 
der: but  that  man  should  draw  absurd  conclusions, 
contrary  to  his  immediate  interest ;  that  he  should, 
even  at  the  risk  of  life,  gratify  those  vices  in  some, 
"which  in  others  he  punishes  with  a  gibbet  or  a 
wheel,  is  in  the  highest  degree  astonishing ;  and  is 
such  an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  our  reason, 
and  the  faUibility  of  our  judgment,  as  should  incluie 
BB  to  accept  with  gratitude  of  that  guidance  which 
is  from  above. 

But  if  it  is  strange,  that  one  man  has  been  immor- 
talized as  a  god,  and  another  put  to  death  as  a  felon, 
for  actions  which  have  the  same  motive  and  the  same 
tendency,  merely  because  they  were  circumstanti- 
Blly  different ;  it  is  yet  more  strange,  this  difference 
has  always  been  such  as  increases  the  absurdity ; 
and  that  the  action  wiiich  exposes  a  man  to  infimy 
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and  death,  waits  only  greater  aggravation  of  guilt, 
and  more  extensive  and  pernicious  efifects,  to  ren- 
der him  the  object  of  veneration  and  applause. 

Bagshot,  the  robber,  having  lost  the  booty  of  a 
week  among  his  associates  at  hazard,  loaded  his  pis- 
tols, mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  Kentish  road, 
with  a  resolution  not  to  return  till  he  had  recruited 
his  purse.  Within  a  few  miles  of  London,  just  as 
he  heard  a  village  clock  strike  nine,  he  met  two 
gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise,  which  he  stopped.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  immediately  presented  a  pistol,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  servant  rode  up  armed  with  a 
blunderbuss.  The  robber,  perceiving  that  he  should 
be  vigorously  opposed,  turned  off  from  the  chaise 
and  discharged  a  pistol  at  the  servant,  who  instantly 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  gentlemen  had  now 
lei4>ed  from  the  chaise :  but  the  foremost  receiving 
a  blow  on  his  head  with  the  stock  of  the  pistol  that 
had  been  just  fired,  reeled  back  a  few  paces :  the 
other  having  fired  at  the  murderer  without  success, 
attempted  to  dismount  him,  and  succeeded;  but 
while  they  were  grappling  with  each  other,  the  villain 
drew  a  knife,  and  stabbed  his  antagonist  to  the  heart. 
He  then,  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  hero  who  is 
familiar  with  danger,  proceeded  to  rifle  the  pockets 
of  the  dead ;  and  the  survivor  having  recovered 
from  the  blow,  and  being  imperiously  commanded 
to  deliver,  was  now  obliged  to  comply.  When  the 
victor  had  thus  obtained  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his 
prowess,  he  determined  to  lose  no  part  of  the  glory, 
which,  as  conqueror,  was  now  in  his  power:  turning, 
therefore,  to  the  unhappy  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
plundered,  he  condescended  to  insult  him  with  the 
applause  of  conscious  superiority;  he  told  him, 
he  had  never  robbed  any  persons  who  behaved  bet- 
ter ;  and  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  merit  of  the  dead, 
and  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  for  the  living,  he  ge- 
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nerously  threw  him  back  n  shilling  to  prevent  his 
being  stopped  at  the  turnpike. 

He  now  remounted  his  horse  and  set  oiT  towards 
London  ;  but  at  the  turnpike,  a  coach  that  was  pay- 
ing the  toll  obstructed  hia  way  i  and  by  the  light  of 
the  flambeau  that  was  behind  it,  he  discovered  that 
his  coat  was  much  stained  with  blood;  this  disco- 
very  threw  him  into  such  confusion,  that  lie  at- 
tempted to  rush  by;  he  was,  however,  prevented; 
and  lijs  appearance  giving  great  reason  to  suspect 
his  motive,  he  was  seized  and  detained. 

In  the  coach  were  two  ladies,  and  a  little  boy 
about  five  years  old.  The  ladies  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed, when  they  heard  that  a  person  was  taken  who 
was  supposed  to  have  just  committed  a  robbery  and 
a  murder :  they  asked  many  questions  widi  great 
eagerness ;  but  their  inquiries  were  little  regarded, 
till  a  gentleman  rode  up,  who,  seeing  their  distress, 
offered  his  assistance.  The  elder  of  the  two  ladiea 
acquainted  him,  thai  her  husband,  Sir  Harry  Free- 
man, was  upon  the  road  in  liis  return  from  Graves- 
end,  where  he  had  been  to  receive  an  only  son  upon 
his  arrival  from  India,  after  an  absence  of  near  six 
years ;  that  herself  and  her  daughter-in-law,  were 
come  out  to  meet  them,  but  were  terrified  with  the 
apprehension  that  thpy  might  have  been  stopped 
by  the  man  who  had  just  been  taken  into  custody. 
Their  attention  was  now  suddenly  called  to  tlie  other 
sidt;  of  the  coach  by  the  child,  who  cried  out  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  '  There  is  my  grandpapa.'  Thia 
was,  indeed,  the  survivor  of  the  three  who  had  been 
attacked  by  Bagshot :  he  was  mounted  on  his  ser- 
vant's horse,  and  rode  slowly  by  the  side  of  the 
chaise,  in  which  he  had  just  placed  the  body  of  his 
son,  whose  countenance  was  disfigured  with  blood, 
and  whose  features  were  still  impressed  with  iha 
agonies  of  death.     Who  can  express  .the  grief,  hor- 
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_     ^    !,  with  which  a  father  exhibited  this 

ik'^tC  h>  a  mother  and  a  wife,  who  expected  a 
_p^  X  bttsband,  with  all  the  tenderness  and  ar- 
mvf  cuujugal  and  parental  affection!    who  had 

,  Cwgtetted  hJB  absence,  who  had  anticipated  the 

y  of  hts  return,  and  were  impatient  to  put  into  his 
anas  a  pledge  of  his  love  which  he  had  never  seen, 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  that  distress,  which 
tears  would  not  have  suifered  me  to  behold :  let  it 
suffice  that  such  was  its  effect  upon  those  who  were 
present,  that  the  murderer  was  not,  without  diffi- 
culty, conducted  alive  to  the  prison ;  and  I  am  coa- 
fident,  that  few  who  read  this  story  would  have  heard 
with  regret  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  way. 

But  before  they  congratulate  themselves  upon  b 
sense,  which  always  distinguishes  right  and  wronjf 
by  spontaneous  approbation  and  censures,  let  them 
tell  me  with  what  sentiments  they  read  of  a  youthful 
monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  which  every 
man  became  a  hero  by  his  example,  passed  over 
mountains  and  deserts,  in  search  of  new  territories 
to  invade,  and  new  potentates  to  conquer;  whw 
routed  armies  which  could  scarce  be  numbered, 
and  took  cities  which  were  deemed  impregnable.. 
Do  they  not  follow  him  in  the  path  of  slaughter  with' 
horrid  complacency?  and  when  they  see  him  deluge 
the  peacefulfields  of  industrious  simplicity  with  blood, 
and  leave  them  desolate  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
of  the  possessor,  do  they  not  grow  frantic  in  his 
piraise,  and  concur  to  deify  the  mortal  who  could' 
conquer  only  for  glory,  and  return  the  kingdoms 
that  he  won  ? 

To  these  questions,  I  am  confident  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  answer  in  the  aifirmative ;  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  different 
apprehensions  of  the  hero  and  the  thief. 

The  conduct  of  Bagshot  and  Alexander  had 
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general  the  same  mulives,  and  the  same  tendency  ; 
they  both  sought  a  private  gratification  at  the  expense 
of  others  ;  and  every  circumstance  in  which  they 
differ,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  Bagshot. 

Bagahot,  when  he  had  lost  his  last  shilling,  had 
lost  the  power  of  gratifying  every  appetite,  whether 
criminal  or  innocent;  and  the  recovery  of  this 
power,  was  the  object  of  his  expedition. 

Alexander,  when  he  set  out  to  conquer  the  world, 
possessed  all  that  Bagshot  hoped  to  acquire,  and 
more  ;  all  his  appetites  and  passions  were  gratified, 
as  far  as  the  gradflcation  of  uiem  was  possible :  and 
as  the  force  of  temptation  is  always  supposed  pro- 
porlionably  to  extenuate  guilt,  Alexander's  guilt 
was  evidently  greater  than  Bagshot'a,  because  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  his  temptation  was  equal. 

But  though  Alexander  could  not  equally  increase 
themeans  of  his  own  happiness,  yet  he  produced  much 
more  dreadful  and  extensive  evil  to  society  in  the 
attempt.  Bagahot  killed  two  men ;  and  I  have  re- 
lated the  murder  and  its  consequences,  with  such 
particulWs  as  usually  rouse  that  sensibility  which 
often  lies  torpid  during  narratives  of  general  cala- 
mity. Alexander,  perhaps,  destroyed  a  million  : 
and,  whoever  reflects  that  each  individual  of  this 
Dumber  had  some  tender  attachments  which  were 
broken  by  his  death,  some  parent  or  wife,  with  whom 
he  mingled  tears  in  the  parting  embrace,  and  who 
longed  with  fond  solicitude  for  his  return ;  or,  per- 
haps, some  infant,  whom  his  labour  was  to  feed,  and 
his  vigilance  protect;  will  see  that  Alexander  was 
more  the  pest  of  society  tlian  Bagshot,  and  more  de. 
served  a  gibbet  in  the  proportion  of  a  million  to  one. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  absurd,  to  inquire 
into  the  virtues  of  Bagshot's  character ;  and   yet 

I  virtue  has  never  been  thought  incompatible  with  that 
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of  IiIb  greatness  of  mind  by  his  contempt  of  danf^ 
but,  as  Bagshot's  dang;er  was  equally  voluntary  i 
imminent,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  but  that' 
mind  was  equally  great.  Alexander,  indeed,  gi 
back  the  kingdoms  that  he  won  :  but  after  the  o 
quest  of  a  kingdom,  what  remained  for  Alexaol 
to  give?  To  a  prince,  whose  country  he  had 
vaded  witli  unprovoked  hostility,  and  from  wh 
he  had  violently  wrested  the  blessings  of  peace/ 
gave  a  dominion  over  the  widows  and  orphans 
those  he  had  slain,  the  tinsel  of  dependant  greatnt 
and  the  badge  of  royal  subjection.  And  does  < 
Bagshot  deserve  equal  honour,  for  throwing  bacit 
shilliDg  to  the  man  whose  person  he  had  insntt 
and  whose  son  he  had  stabbed  to  the  heart?  Al 
ander  did  not  ravish  or  massacre  the  v 
he  found  in  the  tent  of  Darius  :  neither  did  boo 
Bagshot  kill  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  plundu 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  resist. 

If  Bagshot,  then,  is  justly  draped  to  pria 
amidst  the  tumult  of  rage,  menaces,  and  execratiol 
let  Alexander,  whom  the  lords  of  reason  have ' 
tolled  for  ages,  be  no  longer  thought  worthy  o 
triumph. 

As  the  acquisition  of  honour  is  frequently  a  moll 
to  the  risk  of  life,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  con 
it  only  upon  virtue  ;  and,  as  honour  is  conferred 
the  public  voice,  it  is  of  equal  moment  to  strip  th( 
vices  of  their  disguise  which  have  been  mistaken  (ot 
virtue.     The  wretches  who  compose  the  army  of  a 
tyrant,  are  associated  by  folly  in  the  service  of  rapine 
and  murder ;  and  that  men  should  imagine  they  were 
deserving  honour  by  the  massacre  of  each  other, 
merely  to  flatter  ambition  with  a  new  title,  is,  perhaps, 
as  inscrutable  a  mystery  as  any  that  has  perplexed 
reason,  and  as  gross  an  absurdity  as  any  that  h 
disgraced  it.    It  is  _not,  indeed,  gq  much'  to  p 
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vioe,  as  to  preyent  misery,  that  I  wish  to  see  it 
•hmrs  branded  with  infamy :  for  even  the  successes 
of  Tice  terminate  in  the  anguish  of  disappointment. 
To  Alexander,  the  fruit  of  all  his  conquests  was 
tetrs ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to  gratify  intemperate 
mhes,  will  labour  to  as  little  purpose  as  he  who 
ihoidd  attempt  to  fill  a  sieve  with  water. 

I  was  accidently  led  to  pursue  my  subject  in  this 

train,  by  the  sight  of  an  historical  chart,  in  which  the 

no,  the  progress,  the  declension,  and  duration,  of 

empire  are  represented  by  the  arrangement  of  diffe- 

lent  colours ;  and  in  which,  not  only  extent,  but 

duration,  is  rendered  a  sensible  object.  The  Grecian 

empiie  which  is  distinguished  by  a  deep  red,  is  a 

Jong  but  narrow  line;  because,  though  Alexander 

marked  the  world  with  his  colour  from  Macedonia 

to  Egypt,  yet  the  colours  peculiar  to  the  hereditary 

potentates  whom  he  dispossessed,  again  took  place 

upon  bis  death:  and  indeed,  the  question,  whose 

name  shall  be  connected  with  a  particular  country  as 

its  king,  is,  to  those  who  hazard  life  in  the  decision, 

as  trifling,  as  whetiier  a  small  spot  in  a  chart  shall 

be  stained  with  red  or  yellow.    That  man  should  be 

permitted  to  decide  such  questions  by  means  so 

dreadful,  is  a  reflection  under  which  he  only  can  re 

j<Mce,  who  believes  that  God  only  reigns ;  and  can 

appropriate  the  promise,  that  all  things  shall  work 

together  for  good. 
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Ibat  triumphans  Virgo^— - 

Sant  qui  rogatam  rettoleriot  preces 

Tulisse  Chruto,  redderet  ut  reo 

Lamen  jacenti;  tarn  invenit  halitam 

Vits  innovatuni,  visibus  iotegris. — Peudbvt* 

As  rescu'd  from  intended  wrong, 
The  modest  virgin  pac*d  along, 
By  blasting  heav'n  deprived  of  daj 
Beneath  her  feet  th'  accuser  lay : 
She  mark'd,  and  soon  the  praj'r  arose 
To  Him  who  bade  us  love  our  foes ; 
By  faith  enforc'd  the  pious  call 
Again  relum'd  the  nghtless  ball. 

To  love  an  enemy,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristie 
of  a  religion,  wmch  is  not  of  man  but  of  God.  It 
could  be  delivered  as  a  precept  only  by  Him,  who 
lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  his  example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season,  in  which  human  frailty 
has  commemorated  sufferings  which  it  could  not 
sustain,  a  season  in  which  the  most  zealous  devo^on 
'can  only  substitute  a  change  of  food  for  a  total  ab- 
stinence of  forty  days ;  it  cannot,  surely,  be  incon- 
gruous to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make 
to  that  divine  love  which  these  sufferings  expressed, 
and  how  far  man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can 
bless  those  who  curse  him,  and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example,  but  at  a 
distance ;  nor  consider  it  without  being  struck  with 
a  sense  of  our  own  debility :  every  man  who  com- 
pares his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  instead  of  ex- 
ulting in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast 
like  the  publican,  and  cry  out,  *  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner  T  Thus  to  acquaint  us  with  ourselves, 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  precept ;  but  the 
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jnceft  cannot;  surely,  be  considered  as  having  no 

otiier. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  oar  passions  are  not 

hi  our  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love 

Or  to  hate,  is  impossible ;  for  if  the  gratification  of 

0Si  our  wishes  was  offered  us  to  love  a  stranger  as 

"^e  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition, 

liowever  we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot 
'lore  an  enemy  as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is  yet  equally 
^certain  that  we  may  perform  those  actions  which  are 
produced  by  love,  nrom  a  higher  principle :  we  may, 
perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural  de- 
fects, and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a 
passion.  If  our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him, 
and  if  he  thirsts,  we  may  give  him  drink :  this,  if  we 
ooaM  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct,  and  this  may 
stin  be  our  conduct;  though  to  love  him  is  im- 
possibie.  The  Christian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  Ood : 
he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  express  the  zeal 
of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obedience,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, may  in  the  Scripture  sense  be  said  to  love  his 
enemy ;  yet  something  more  may  still  be  effected : 
the  passion  itself  in  some  degree  is  in  our  power ;  we 
may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  forgive- 
ness, we  may  think  as  well  as  act  with  kindness,  and 
be  sanctified  as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 

Though  love  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced 
m  the  human  breast,  when  the  proper  objects  of  these 
passions  occur,  as  the  colour  of  material  substances 
IS  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  before  which  they 
are  exhibited;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
passion,  and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  ex- 
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cited  by  placing  the  same  object  in  diffisrent  dicmir 
stances ;  as  a  changeable  silk  of  blue  and  yellow  mq 
be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of  yellow  cft 
blue. 

No  act  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  witlB 
greater  acrimony,  than  the  marriage  of  a  chUd,  espe^ 
cially  of  a  daughter,  without  the  consent  of  a  parent  ^ 
it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  strongest 
and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  ingratitude^ 
treachery  and  rebellion.    By  the  imputation  of  theses 
vices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  ancfe 
resentment:   indignation    and   resentment  in   ther 
breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent,  are  necessarily  ex- 
cited ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  these  are 
species  of  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  still  considered 
as  retaining  the  endearing  softness  of  filial  affection^ 
as  still  longing  for  reconciliation,  and  profaning  the 
rites  of  marriage  with  tears ;  as  having  been  dnven 
from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence  of  pas-* 
sions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which 
many  have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude; 
the  same  object  that  before  excited  indignation  and 
resentment,  will  now  be  regarded  with  pity,  and  pity 
is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial 
duty  with  implacability,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
one  of  which  the  ofiender  has  been  guilty,  demon- 
strate that  they  are  without  natural  afiection ;  and 
that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  ofispring,  if 
not  to  lust,  yet  to  affections  which  are  equally  vile 
and  sordid,  tJie  thirst  of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  am- 
bition :  for  he  can  never  be  thought  to  be  sincerely 
interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who  when  some 
of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion, 
suffers  his  resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 

Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are 
extremely  frequent.    Friendship  is  a  constant  re- 
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ciprocation  of  benctiu,  to  which  the  Bacriflce  of  pri- 
VBte  interest  is  aometimeB  necessary  :  it  is  common 
for  each  to  Bet  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he 
bestows,  and  too  Utile  upon  those  which  he  rcceivcB ; 
this  mutual  mistake  in  so  important  an  estimation, 
produces  mutual  charges  of  unkindness  and  iDE;rati- 
tnde  ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to  for- 

?"ve,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven, 
ride,  therefore,  still  increaBes  the  enmity  which  it 
began  ;  the  friend  is  considered  as  selfish,  assuming, 
injuriouB,  and  revengeful ;  he  consequently  becomes 
an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  considered, 
to  love  him  is  impossible.  But  thus  to  consider  him, 
is  at  once  a  folly  and  a  fault :  each  ought  to  reflect, 
that  he  is,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incur- 
ring the  crimes  that  he  imputes;  that  the  foundation 
l)f  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake ;  and  that 
tills  mistake  is  the  effect  of  weakness"  or  vanity, 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of 
both  would  then  assume  a  very  different  aspect,  love 
would  again  be  excited  by  the  return  of  its  object, 
tad  each  would  be  impatient  to  exchange  acknow- 
ledgments, and  recover  the  felicity  wliich  was  so  near 
being  lost. 

-  But  if  after  we  have  admitted  an  acqumntance  to 
our  bosom  as  a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had 
mistaken  his  character ;  if  he  should  betray  our  con- 
fidence, and  use  the  knowledge  of  onratfairs,  which 
perhaps  he  obtained  by  offers  of  service,  to  effect  our 
ruin  :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  per> 
jury  to  falsehood ;  if  he  violates  the  chastity  of  a  wife, 
or  seduces  a  daughter  to  proBtitotion ;  we  may  still 
(nnsider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will  incline  us 
to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the 
rancour  of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punish- 
ment, excites  hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears 
to  be  malicious ;  and  pure  malice  has  never  been  im- 
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pitted  to  human  beinga.     The  wretch,  who  has  thus 


^^   deceived  and  i 


ijura 


a,  should  be  considered  as  hav' 


ing  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to 
himself.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  means  ;  that  he  has  forfeited  the  friend- 
ship of  him  whose  favour  is  better  than  life,  by  the 
same  conduct  which  foi-feited  ours  ;  and  that  to  what- 
l^er  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that 
also  he  sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality;  that 
he  is  now  seeking  felicity  which  he  can  never  find, 
Snd  incurriDg  punishment  that  will  last  for  ever.  And 
how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he,  in  whom  tha 
contemplation  of  his  coadition  can  excite  no  pity  ? 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without 
suppressing  any  passion,  give  him  food  ;  for  who  that 
sees  a  criminal  draggied  to  execution,  for  whatever 
crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold  water  ? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  God  has  forgiven  must 
necessarily  become  amiable  to  man:  to  consider  his 
character  without  prejudice  or  partiahty,  after  it  has 
been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to  love  him  ;  and  im- 
partially to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our 
interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity 
to  our  nature  of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  concep- 
tioD.  But  if  to  love  our  enemies  is  the  glory  of  a 
Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness,  neglect,  and 
malignity,is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  thana  man. 
Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and 
the  menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  followersof  liim  whoin 
his  life  went  about  doing  good  ;  who  instantly  healed 
a  wound  that  was  given  in  his  defence ;  and  who, 
when  he  was  fainting  in  his  last  agony,  and  treated 
mth  mockery  and  derision,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer 
and  an  apology  for  his  murderers ;  '  Father,  forgive 
them,  (hey  Icnow  not  what  they  do.' 
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^^Flamina  libant 


Somma  leves Virg. 

-Xhey  lightly  skim. 


And  gently  sip  the  dimply  river's  brim. 

The  character  of  the  scholars  of  the  present  age  will 
not  be  much  injured  or  misrepresented  by  saying, 
that  they  seem  to  be  superficially  acquainted  with  a 
iaultituae  of  subjects,  but  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  very 
few.  This  appears  in  criticism  and  polite  learning,  as 
well  as  in  the  abstruser  sciences :  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  its  depth  is  abated. 
*  Eutyches  harangues  with  wonderful  plausibility  on 
die  distinct  merits  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
without  having  thoroughly  and  attentively  perused, 
or  entered  into  the  spirit  and  scope  of  one  of  them. 
But  Eutyches  has  diligently  digested  the  dissertations 
of  Rapin,  Bouhoi^rs,  Felton,  Blackwall,  and  Rollin ; 
treatises  that  administer  great  consolation  to  the  in- 
dolent and  incurious,  to  those  who  can  tamely  rest 
satisfied  with  second-hand  knowledge,  as  they  give 
concise  accounts  of  all  the  great  heroes  of  ancient 
literature,  and  enable  them  to  speak  of  their  several 
characters,  without  the  tedious  drudgery  of  perusing 
the  originals.  But  the  characters  of  writers,  as  of 
men,  are  of  a  very  mixed  and  complicated  nature, 
and  are  not  to  be  comprehended  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass ;  such  objects  do  not  admit  of  being  drawn  in 
miniature,  with  accuracy  and  distinctness. 

To  the  present  prevailing  passion  for  French  mo* 
ralists  and  French  critics,  may  be  imputed  the  super- 
fidalshow  of  learning  and  abilities  of  which  lam  com^ 
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|)lainiiig.  And  sioce  these  alluring  authors  are  be- 
come not  only  so  fashionable  an  amusement  of  those 
who  coll  themselves  the  polite  world,  but  also  eogrOBS 
the  attention  of  academical  students,  I  am  tempted 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  them  of  both  kinds. 

That  Montague  abounds  in  native  wit,  in  quick 
penetration,  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  varioua  vanities  and  vices  that  lurk  in 
it,  cannot  justly  be  denied.  But  a  man  whounder- 
takes  to  transmit  his  thoughts  on  hfe  and  mansei-B 
to  posterity,  with  the  hopes  of  entertaining  and 
amending  future  ages,  must  be  either  exceedingly 
vain  or  exceedingly  careless,  if  he  expects  either  of 
these  effects  can  be  produced  by  wanton  sallies  of 
the  imagination,  by  useless  and  impertinent  digres- 
sions, by  never  forming  or  following  any  regular 
plan,  never  classing  or  confining  his  thoughts,  never 
changing  or  rejecting  any  sentiment  that  occurs  to 
him.  Vet  this  appears  to  have  been  the  conduct  of 
our  celebrated  {essayist :  and  it  has  produced  many 
awkward  imitators,  who,  under  the  notion  of  writing 
with  the  fire  and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon, 
have  fallen  into  confused  rhapsodies  aud  uninterest- 
ing egotisms. 

But  these  blemishes  of  Montagno  are  trifling  and 
unimportant,  compared  with  his  vanity,  his  indecency, 
and  scepticism.  That  man  must  totally  have  suppress- 
ed the  natural  love  of  honest  reputauoo,  which  is  so 
powerfully  felt  by  the  truly  wise  and  good,  who  can 
calmly  sit  down  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  private 
vices,  and  publish  his  most  secret  infinnities,  with  the 
pretence  of  exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  himself, 
and  of  exactly  portraying  the  minutest  features  of 
his  mind.  Surely  he  deserves  the  censure  Quintiiian 
bestows  on  Demetrius,  a  celebrated  Grecian  statuary, 
that  he  was  '  nimius  in  verilatc,  et  similituiinis  quam 
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pulchritudiois  amantior ;'  more  studious  of  likeness 
than  of  beauty. 

Though  the  maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault,  another  faabionable  philosopher,  are  written 
with  expressive  elegance,  and  with  nervous  bcevily ; 
yet  I  must  be  pardoned  for  affirming,  that  he  who  la- 
bours to  lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  destroys 
many  efficacious  motives  for  practising  worthy  ac- 
tions, and  deserves  ill  of  his  fellow- creatures,  whom 
he  paints  in  dark  and  disagreeable  colours.  As  the 
opinions  of  men  usually  contract  a  tincture  from  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  their  lives,  it  is  easy 
to  discern  the  chagrined  courtier,  in  the  satire  which, 
this  polite  misanthrope  has  composed  in  bis  own 
species.  According  to  his  gloomy  and  uncomfort- 
able system,  virtue  is  merely  the  result  of  temper 
and  constitution,  of  chance,  or  of  vanity,  of  fashion, 
or  the  fear  of  losing  reputation.  Thus  humanity  is 
brutalized ;  and  ever;  high  and  generous  principle  is 
represented  as  imaginary,  romantic,  and  chimerical; 
reason,  which  by  some  is  too  much  aggrandized  and 
almost  deified,  is  here  degraded  into  an  abject  stave 
of  appetite  and  passion,  and  deprived  even  of  her  just 
and  indisputable  authority.  As  a  Christian,  and  as 
a  man,  I  despise,  I  detest  such  debasing  principles. 

Rochefoucault,  to  give  a  smartness  and  shortness 
to  his  sentences,  frequently  makes  use  of  the  anti- 
thesis, a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome  and 
disgusting  of  any,  by  the  sameness  and  similarity  of 
the  periods.  And  sometimes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
point,  he  neglects  the  propriety  and  justness  of  the 
sentiment,  and  grossly  contradicts  himself.  '  Hap- 
piness,' says  he,  '  consists  in  the  taste,  and  not  in  the 
things :  and  it  is  by  enjoying  what  a  man  loves,  that 
he  becomes  bappy  ;  not  by  having  what  others  think 

Iesirable.'  The  obvious  doctrine  contained  in  tliis 
l&ction,  is  the  great  power  of  imagination  with  re- 
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gaid  to  felicity :  but,  adds  the  redector  in  a  following 
maxim,  '  We  are  oever  so  happy  or  so  miserable,  as 
weimt^ine  ourselvee  to  be;'  which  is  certainly  aplaiif 
and  palpable  contradiction  of  the  foregoing  opinion. 
And  of  such  contradictions  many  instances  might  be 
alleged  in  this  admired  writer,  which  evidently  shew 
that  he  had  not  digested  his  thoughts  with  phil( 
phical  exactness  and  precision. 

But  the  characters  of  La  Brayere  deserve  ti 
spoken  of  in  far  different  terms.  They  are  dtawo 
with  spirit  and  propriety,  without  a  total  departure 
from  nature  and  resemblance,  as  sometimes  is  the' 
case  in  pretended  pictures  of  life.  In  a  few  instances' 
only  he  has  failed,  by  overcharging  his  portraits  with, 
many  ridiculous  features  that  cannot  exist  together 
in  one  subject :  as  id  the  character  of  Menalcas,  the' 
absent  man,  which,  though  applauded  by  one  of  my 
predecessors,  is  surely  absurd,  and  false  to  nature. 
This  author  appears  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  virtue, 
and  a  steady  promoter  of  her  interest;  he  was  neither 
ashamed  of  Christianity,  nor  afraid  to  defend  it :  AO- 
cordially,  few  have  exposed  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  modish  infidels,  of  infidels  made  by  vanity  and  not' 
by  want  of  conviction,  with  so  much  solidity  and' 
pfeaaaatry  united  :  he  disdained  to  sacrifice  truth  tO' 
levity  ana  licentiousness.  Many  of  his  characters 
are  personal,  and  contain  allusions  which  cannot' 
now  be  understood.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  per-^ 
sonal  satire  to  perish  ^ith  the  generation  in  which  it 
is  written :  many  artful  strokes  in  Theophrastus  him- 
self, perhaps,  appear  coarse  or  insipid,  which  the 
Athenians  looked  upon  with  admiration.  A  different 
age  and  different  nation  render  us  incapable  of  relish-. 
ing  several  beauties  in  the  Alchymist  of  Jonson,  and 
in  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes. 

Saint  Evremond  is  a  florid  and  verbose  trifler, 
without  novelty  or  solidity  in  his  reflections.    What 
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faore  can  be  expected  from  one  who  proposed  the 
dissolute  and  afTected  Petronius  for  his  model  in 
writing;  and  living  ? 

As  the  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  con- 
(Cquence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue,  I  shall 
tiot  spend  so  much  time  on  the  critics,  as  1  have 
^ne  on  the  moralists  of  France. 

How  admirably  Rapin,  the  most  popular  among 
^em,  was  qualiSed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Homer 
and  Thucydides,  Demoethenes  and  Plato,  may  be 
gathered  from  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Menage, 
who  affirma  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  Le  Fevre 
pf  Saumur  furnished  this  assuming  critic  with  the 
^reek  passages  he  had  occasion  to  cite,  Rapin  him- 
islf  being  totally  ignorant  of  that  language.  The 
■«enBures  and  the  commendations  this  writer  bestows, 
■re  general  and  indiscriminate ;  without  specifying 
^G  reasons  of  bis  approbation  or  dislike,  and  with- 
it  alleging  the  passages  that  may  support  his  opi- 
whereas  just  criticism  demands,  not  only  that 
'ftvery  beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in 
its  different  degree  and  kind,  but  also  that  the  rea- 
^n  and  foundation  of  escellences  and  faults  be  ac- 
'ourately  ascertained. 

Bossu  is  usually  and  justly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  comraentatora  on  Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  cer- 
tainly he  understood  and  explained  in  a  more  mas- 
terly manner  than  either  Eeni  or  Castelvetro :  but 
ffi  one  or  two  instances  he  has  indulged  a  love  of 
«ubtilty  and  groundless  refinement.  That  1  may 
not  be  accused  of  affecting  a  kind  of  hatred  against 
•11  the  French  critics,  1  would  observe,  that  this 
learned  writer  merits  the  attention  and  diligent  pe- 
tusal  of  the  true  scholar.  What  I  principally  ad- 
mire in  Bossu,  is  the  regularity  of  his  plan,  and  the 
exactneHS  of  his  method;  which  add  utility  as  well 
KB  beauty  to  his  work. 


^, 
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Bnunoy  has  displaced  the  excellences  of  the 
Greek  Trs^edy  in  a  jHdicioua  and  comprehensiye 
manner.  His  translations  are  faithful  and  elegant; 
and  the  analysis  of  those  plays,  which,  on  account 
of  some  circumstances  in  ancient  manners,  would 
shock  the  readers  of  this  age,  and  would  not  there- 
fore bear  an  entire  version,  is  perspicuous  and  full. 
Of  all  the  French  critics,  he  and  the  judicious  Fe- 
nelon  have  had  the  justice  to  confess,  or  perhaps  the 
penetration  to  perceive,  in  what  instances  Comeille 
and  Racine  have  falsified  and  modernized  the  cha- 
racters, and  overloaded  with  unnecessary  intrigues 
the  simple  plots  of  the  ancients. 

Let  no  one,  however,  deceive  himself  in  thinking, 
that  he  can  gain  a  competent  knowledge  either  of 
Aristotle  or  Sophocles,  from  Bossu  or  Bramoy,  how 
excellent  soever  these  two  commentators  may  be. 
To  contemplate  these  exalted  geniuses  through  such 
mediums,  is  like  beholding  the  orb  of  the  sun,  dur. 
ing  an  eclipse,  in  a  vessel  of  water.  But  let  him 
eagerly  press  forward  to  the  great  originals :  *  juvet 
integros  accedere  fontes ;'  ^  his  be  the  joy  t'  approach 
th'  untasted  springs.'  Let  him  remember,  that  the 
Grecian  writers  alone,  both  critics  and  poets,  are  the 
best  masters  to  teach,  in  Milton's  emphatical  style, 
^  What  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic  poem,  what  of  a 
dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric;  what  decorum  is ;  which 
is  the  grand  masterpiece  to  observe.  This  would 
make  them  soon  perceive,  what  despicable  creatures 
our  common  rhymers  and  play-wrights  be;  and 
shew  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  magni- 
ficent use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine 
and  human  things.' — Z. 
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EtiBmsi  vemm  dicil,  amiltit  lidcni.^FB£D. 
Tbe  wretch  that  orteti  lias  deceit'd, 
Tfaough  Iruth  he  spenks,  jg  ne'er  belicv'd. 

Whek  Ariatotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man  could 
gain  by  uttering  falselioods ;  he  replied,  '  Not  to  be 
credited  when  he  shall  [ell  the  trutli,' 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  bo  hateful  and 
contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
virtue  it  might  be  expected,  that  from  the  violation 
of  truth  they  should  be  restrained  by  their  pride. 
Almost  every  other  vice  that  disgraces  human  na- 
ture, may  be  kept  in  countenance  by  applaui^e  and 
association  :  the  corrupter  of  virgin  innocence  sees 
himself  envied  by  tbe  men,  and  at  least  not  detested 
by  the  women:  the  drunkard  may  easily  unite  with 
beings,  devoted  like  himself  to  noisy  merriment  or 
silent  insensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories 
over  the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  with  rapture 
of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccessful  emulation  has 
hurried  to  the  grave :  even  the  robber  and  the  cut- 
throat have  their  followers,  who  admire  their  ad- 
dress and  intrepidity,  their  stratagems  of  rapine,  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and  uni- 
versally despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned  ;  he  has 
no  domestic  consolations,  which  he  can  oppose  to  the 
censure  of  mankind ;  he  can  retire  to  no  fraternity, 
where  his  crimes  may  stand  in  the  place  of  virtues  ; 
but  is  given  up  to  the|hisses  of  the  multitude,  with- 
^Lfiut  friend  and  without  apologist.     It  is  tlie  peculiar 
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condition  of  falsehood,  tx)  be  equally  detested  by 
the  good  and  bad :  J  The  devils/  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown^ '  do  not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth 
is  necessary  to  all  societies ;  nor  can  the  society  of 
hell  subsist  without  it.' 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  gene- 
rally detested  should  be  generally  avoided;  at  least 
that  none  should  expose  himself  to  unabated  and 
unpitied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  temptation ; 
and  that  to  guUt  so  easily  detected,  and  so  severely 
punished,  an  adequate  temptation  would  not  readily 
be  found. 

Yet  so  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  censure  and  con- 
tempt, truth  is  frequently  violated;  and  scarcely 
the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumspection 
will  secure  hun  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from  be- 
ing hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury  to  him  or 
profit  to  themselves ;  even  where  the  subject  of  con- 
versation could  not  have  been  expected  to  put  the 
passions  in  motion,  or  to  have  excited  either  hope  or 
fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity,  sufficient  to  induce  any 
man  to  put  his  reputation  in  hazard,  however  little 
he  might  value  it,  or  to  overpower  the  love  of  truths 
however  weak  might  be  its  influence. 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  distinguished 
lies  into  their  several  classes,  according  to  their  va- 
rious degrees  of  malignity :  but  they  have,  I  think, 
generally  omitted  that  which  is  most  common,  and 
perhaps  not  least  mischievous;  which,  since  the 
'moralists  have  not  given  it  a  name,  I  shall  distin- 
guish as  the  Lie  of  Vanity. 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  the 
felsehoods,  which  every  man  perceives  hourly  play- 
ing upon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  those  that 
are  propagated  with  success.  To  the  lie  of  com- 
merce, and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is  so  appa- 
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'  rent,  that  they  are  seldom  negligently  ov  implicitly 
'  received :  suspicion  is  always  watchful  over  the  prac- 
tices of  interest;  and  whatever  the  hope  of  gain,  or 
desire  of  mischief,  can  prompt  one  man  to  assert, 
another  is  by  reasons  equally  cogent  incited  to  re- 
fute. But  vanity  pleases  herself  with  such  light  gra- 
tifications, and  looks  forward  to  pleasure  bo  remotely 
'    consequential,  that  her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and 
[  her  stratogems  are  not  easily  discovered, 
'       Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  suffered  to  pass  unpur- 
*  sued  by  suspicion :  because  he  that  would  watch 
I  faer  motions  can  never  be  at  rest :  fraud  and  malice 
^  are  bounded  in  their  influence ;  some  opportunity 
of  time  and  place  is  necessary  to  their   agency ; 
but  scarce  any  man  is  abstracted  one  moment  from 
his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to  whom  truth  affords  no  grati- 
jications,  is  generally  inclined  to  eeek  them  in  false- 
hoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  '  that  every 
man  has  a  desire  to  appear  superior  to  otliers, 
though  it  were  odIj  in  having  seen  what  they  have 

^not  seen.'  Such  an  accidental  advantage,  since  it 
Beither  implies  merit,  nor  confers  digr  * 
:fliink  should  not  be  desired  so  much. 
terfeited  ;  yet  even  this  vaniiy,  trifling  as  it  is,  pro- 
duces innumerable  narratives,  all  equally  false  ;  but 
more  or  less  credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or 
confidence  of  the  relater.  How  many  may  a  man 
m  of  diffusive  conversation  count  among  his  acquaint- 
mces,  whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by  num- 
Serless  escapes ;  who  never  cross  the  river  but  in 
i  storm,  or  take  a  journey  into  the  country  without 
more  adventures  than  befel  the  knight- errants  of 
ancient  times  in  pathless  forests  or  enchanted  castles  I 
How  many  must  he  know,  to  whom  portents  and 
-  prodigies  are  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  for  whom 
^K  nature  is  hourly  working  wonders  invisible  to  every 
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other  eye,  only  Co  supply  them  with  subjects  of  con- 
rersationl 

Others  Aere  are  that  amuse  themselves  with  the 
diisemination  of  falsehood,  at  greater  hazard  of  de- 
tection and  disgrace ;  men  marked  out  by  some  lucky 
EUmet  for  universal  confidence  and  friendship,  who 
ave  been  consulted  in  every  difficulty,  intrusted 
with  every  «ecret,  and  summoned  to  every  transac- 
tion: it  is  the  supreme  felicity  of  these  men,  to  stun 
all  companies  with  noisy  information;  to  still  doubt, 
and  overbear  opposition,  with  certain  knowledge  or 
authentic  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind,  with  a 
strong  memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is  often  the 
oracle  of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time  discovers  his 
impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncontrolled 
authority:  for  if  a  public  question  be  started,  he  was 
present  at  the  debate ;  if  a  new  fashion  be  mentioned, 
he  was  at  court  the  first  day  of  its  appearance :  if  a 
new  performance  of  literature  draws  the  attention  of 
the  public,  he  has  patronised  the  author,  and  seen  his 
work  in  manuscript ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be 
condemned  to  die,  he  often  predicted  his  fate,  and 
endeavoured  his  reformation :  and  who  that  lives  at 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will  dare  to  con- 
tradict a  man,  who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  and  to  whom  all  persons  and  afiairs  are  thus 
intimately  known  ? 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful  for 
a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  timidity 
and  caution ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  liar  is  of  short 
duration ;  the  reception  of  one  story  is  always  an 
incitement  to  the  forgery  of  another  less  probable : 
and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit  credulity,  till 
pride  or  reason  rises  up  against  him,  and  his  com- 
panions will  no  longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than 
themselves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these  fie- 
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tioos  intend  some  exaltation  of  tibemselTes,  and  ve 
led  off  by  the  pamnt  of  honour  from  their  attend- 
anoe  npon  troth :  their  nanatires  always  imply  some 
consequence  in  favour  of  their  courage,  their  sag;a- 
dty^  or  their  activity^  thor  lamilianty  with  the 
kttnedy  or  their  reception  among  the  great;  thej 
are  always  bribed  by  the  pcesent  pleasure  <if  seeing 
diemselTes  supmor  to  those  diat  surround  them,  and 
iecei?in^  the  h(Hnage  of  silent  attention  and  envious 
admiratunu 

But  vanity  is  scmietinies  excited  to  fiction  by  less 
visible  gratifications :  the  present  age  abounds  with 
a  race  of  liars  who  are  cont^it  with  the  consctCHU- 
ness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is  to  deceive 
others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to  themselves. 
Of  this  tribe  it  is  die  supreme  pleasure  to  remark  a 
lady  in  the  playhouse  or  the  park,  and  to  publish 
under  the  character  of  a  man  suddenly,  enamoured^ 
an  advertisement  in  the  news  of  the  next  day,  con- 
taining a  minute  description  of  her  person  and  her 
dress.    From  this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effSsct 
can  be  expected,  than  pertuibations  which  the  writer 
can  never  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  can  never 
be  informed :  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes  he 
has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief,  is  of  some 
importance.    He  sets  his  invention  to  work  again, 
and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  ^ 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  accu- 
rately adjusted.    This  is  a  jest  of  greater  effect  and 
longer  duration :  if  he  fixes  his  scene  at  a  proper 
distance,  he  may  for  several  days  keep  a  wife  in 
terror  for  her  husband,  or  a  mother  for  her  son ;  and 
please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abilities 
and  address  some  addition  b  made  to  the  miseries 
of  life. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scotland,  b;j 
which  leasing-making  was  ca^Htally  pumshed. 
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am,  indeed,  far  from  desiring  to  increase  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  confidence  of 
soceity,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  inter- 
rupt the  security  of  life ;  harass  the  delicate  with 
shame,  and  perplex  the  timorous  with  alarms; 
might  very  properly  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a  whipping-post  or  pil- 
lory: since  many  are  so  insensible  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  they  have  no  standard  of  action  but 
the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt,  but  as  they  dread  punish- 
ment.— ^T. 
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Si  quid  ez  Pindarl,  Flaccive  dictis  fuerit  interjectum,  splendet 
oratio ;  et  sordescit,  si  quid  e  sacris  Fsalmis  apte  fuerit  attez- 
turn  ?  An  Libri  SpiritCis  coelestis  afflata  proditi  sordent  nobis 
pne  scriptis  Hotneri,  Euripidis,  ant Ennii ? — Erasmus. 

Is  a  discourse  beautified  by  a  quotation  from  Pindar  and  Ho- 
race ?  and  shall  we  think  it  blemished  by  a  passage  from  the 
sacred  Psalms  aptly  interwoven  ?  Do  we  despise  the  books 
which  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God>  in  comparison  of 
Homer,  Euripides,  and  Ennius  ? 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 

'  SIR, 

In  the  library  of  the  Benedictine  Monks  at  Lyons, 
has  lately  been  discovered  a  most  curious  manuscript 
of  the  celebrated  Longinus.  As  I  know  you  will 
eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  promote  or  rather  revive,  a  reverence  and  love  for 
the  Sacred  Writings,  I  send  you  the  following  ex- 
tract, translated  from  this  extraordinary  work/ 


ADTEMTDBEK. 

"  MY  DEAR  TEREKTiANUa, 
"  You  may  remember  that  in  my  treatise  on  the 
tublime,  I  quoted  a  striking  example  of  it  from  Moeea 
he  Jewish  lawgiver;  '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
B  light.'  I  have  since  met  with  a  large  volume, 
nslated  into  Greek  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy,  con- 
kiQiDg  all  the  religious  opinions,  the  civil  taws  and 
natoms  of  that  singular  and  unaccountable  people. 
And  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  greatly  astonished 
kt  the  incomparable  elevation  of  its  style,  and  the 
tupreme  grandeur  of  its  images;  many  of  which 
excel  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  exalted  genius 
«f  Greece. 

'  At  the  appearance  of  God,  the  mountains  and 
the  forests  no  not  only  tremble  as  in  Homer,  but 
•  are  melted  down  like  wax  at  his  presence,'  He 
tides  not  on  a  swift  chariot  over  the  level  waves  like 
Heptune,  but  '  comes  fiying  upon  the  wings  of  the 
^rind :  while  the  floods  clap  their  hands,  and  the 
mils  SldA  forests,  and  earth  and  heaven,  all  esult 
iDgethcr  before  their  Lord.'  And  how  dost  thou 
tonceive,  my  fiiend,  the  exalted  idea  of  the  uuiver' 
Ml  presence  of  the  infinite  Mind  can  be  expressed, 
Adequately  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  in  the 
'following  manner  ?— — '  Whither  shail  I  go  from  thy 
presence?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  1 
If  I  go  down  to  hell,  lo,  thou  art  there  alsol  If  I 
take  wings  and  fly  towards  the  morning,  or  remain  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  western  ocean ;  even  there 

tlso' the  poet  does  not  say,  *  1  shall  find  thee,' 

but,   far  more  forcibly  and  emphatically '  thy 

>ight  hand  shall  hold  me.'  With  what  majesty  and 
magnificence  is  llie  Creator  of  the  world,  before 
*hom  the  whole  universe  is  represented  as  nothing, 
nay,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  introduced 
^  'riiig  the  following  subUme  inquiry !  'WhohaA 
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• 

measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
meted  out  heayen  with  a  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?* 
Produce  me,  Terentianus,  any  image  or  description 
in  Plato  himself,  so  truly  elevated  and  divine !  Where 
did  these  barbarians  learn  to  speak  of  God,  in  terms 
that  alone  appear  worthy  of  him  ?  How  contempti- 
ble and  vile  are  the  deities  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  in 
comparison  of  this  Jehovah  of  the  illiterate  Jews ! 
before  whom,  to  use  this  poet's  own  words,  all  other 
g^ods  are  ^  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance/ 

"  Had  I  been  acquainted  with  this  wonderful 
volume,  while  I  was  writing  my  treatise  on  the  Pa- 
thetic, I  could  have  enriched  my  work  with  many 
strokes  of  eloquence,  more  irresistibly  moving  than 
any  I  have  borrowed  from  our  three  great  tragedians, 
or  even  from  the  tender  Simonides  himself.  The 
same  Moses  I  formerly  mentioned,  relates  the  history 
of  a  youtli  sold  into  captivity  by  his  brethren,  in  a 
manner  so  deeply  interesting,  with  so  many  little 
strokes  of  nature  and  passion,  with  such  penetrating 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with  such  various  and 
unexpected  changes  of  fortune,  and  with  such  a 
striking  and  important  discovery,  as  cannot  be  read 
without  astonishment  and  tears  ;  and  which  I  am  al- 
most confident  Aristotle  would  have  preferred  to  the 
story  of  his  admired  CEdipus,  for  the  artificial  man- 
ner in  which  the  recognition,  avayvd}pi(ng,is  effected, 
emerging  gradually  from  the  incidents  and  circum- 
stances of  the  story  itself,  and  not  from  things  ex- 
Uinsical  and  unessential  to  the  fable. 

"  In  another  part  we  are  presented  with  the  picture 
of  a  man  most  virtuous  and  upright,  who,  for  the 
trial  and  exercise  of  his  fortitude  and  patience,  is 
hurried  down  from  the  summits  of  felicity,  into  the 
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kwest  depths  of  distress  and  despair.  Were  ever 
jiTow  and  misery  and  compassion  expressed  more 
^brtably  and  feelingly,  than  by  the  behaviour  of  his 
itiends,  who  when  they  first  discovered  him  in  this 
altered  condition,  destitute,  afflicted, tormented,  'sat 
n  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and 
n  nights  ;  and  none  spake  a  word  nnto  him,  for 
thev  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great.'  Let  us  ean- 
i4uily  confess,  that  this  noble  passage  is  equal,  if  not 
•superior,  to  that  celebrated  description  of  parental 
sorrow  in  ^schylus :  where  that  venerable  father  of 
tragedy,  whose  6re  and  enthusiasm  somedmes  force 
him  forwards  to  the  very  borders  of  improbability, 
has  in  this  instance  justly  represented  Niobe  sitting 
disconsolately  three  days  together  upon  the  tombol 
her  children,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  observing  a 
profound  silence.  Such  silences  have  something 
more  affecting  and  more  strongly  expressive  of  pas- 
sion, than  the  most  ai'tful  speeches.  In  Sophocles, 
.when  the  unfortunate  Deiantra  discovers  her  mistake 
in  having  sent  a  poisoned  vestment  to  her  husband 
Hercules,  her  surprise  and  sorrow  are  unspeakable, 
Aod  she  answers  not  her  son  who  acquaints  her  with 
the  disaster,  but  goes  off  the  stage  without  uttering 
a  syllable.  A  writer  unacquainted  with  nature  and 
ihe  heart,  woidd  have  put  into  her  mouth  twenty 
florid  Iambics,  in  which  she  would  bitterly  have  be- 
wailed her  misfortunes,  and  informed  the  spectators 
that  she  was  going  to  die. 

"  In  representing  likewise  the  desolation  and  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  these 
Jewish  writers  have  afforded  many  instances  of  true 
pathos.  One  of  them  expresses  the  extreme  distress 
occasioned  by  a  famine,  by  this  moving  circumstance : 
'  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleavetli  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst;  the  young  chddren  ask 
bread,  aud  no  manbreakelh  ituutothem;  theh 
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of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  children/ 
Which  tender  and  affecting  stroke  reminds  me  of 
the  picture  of  a  sacked  city  by  Aristides  the  Theban, 
on  which  we  have  so  often  gazed  with  inexpressible 
delight ;  that  great  artist  has  expressed  the  concern 
of  a  bleeding  and  dying  mother,  lest  her  infant,  who 
is  creeping  to  her  side,  should  lick  the  blood  that 
flows  from  her  breast,  and  mistake  it  for  her  milk. 

**  In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Homer  represents 
the  horrors  of  a  conquered  city,  by  saying,  that  her 
heroes  should  be  slain,  her  palaces  overthrown,  her 
matrons  ravished,  and  her  whole  race  enslaved.  But 
one  of  these  Jewish  poets,  by' a  single  circumstance, 
has  far  more  emphatically  pomted  out  the  utter  de- 
solation of  Babylon :  ^  I  will  make  a  man  more  pre- 
cious than  fine  gold ;  even  a  single  person  than  the 
golden  wedge  of  Ophir.' 

"  What  seems  to  be  particularly  excellent  in  these 
write^,  is  their  selection  of  such  adjuncts  and  cir- 
cumstances upon  each  subject,  as  are  best  calculated 
to  strike  the  imagination  and  embellish  their  de- 
scriptions.    Thus,  they  think  it  not  enough  to  say, 

*  that  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  never 
more  be  inhabited;*  but  they  add  a  picturesque 
stroke,  *  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent 
there ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  pa- 
laces.' 

"  You  have  heard  me  frequently  observe, how  much 
visions,  or  images,  by  which  a  writer  seems  to  be- 
hold objects  that  are  absent,  or  even  non-existent, 
contribute  to  the  true  sublhne.  For  this  reason  I 
have  ever  admired  Minerva's  speech  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  where  she  tells  her  favourite  Diomede, 

*  that  she  will  purge  his  eyes  from  the  mists  of  mor- 
tality, and  give  him  power  clearly  to  discern  the 
gods  that  were  at  that  time  assisting  the  Trojans, 
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that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  wound- 
ing any  of  the  celestial  beings,  Venus  excepted/ 
QJ^rve  the  superior  strength  and  liveliness  of  the 
following  image :  *  Jehovah,'  the  tutelar  God  of  the 
Jews,  ^  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he 
saw ;  and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses, 
and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  him !' 

*^  Do  we  start,  and  tremble,  and  turn  pale,  when 
Orestes  exclaims  that  the  furies  are  rushing  forward 
to  seize  him  ?  and  shall  we  be  less  affected  with  the 
writer,  who  breaks  out  into  the  following  question  ? 
*  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  with  dyed  gar- 
ments from  Bosrah ;  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  ap- 
parel, travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  V — 
It  is  the  avenging  God  of  the  oppressed  Jews,  whom 
the  poet  imagines  he  beholds,  and  whose  answer 
follows,  *  I  that  am  mighty  to  save/ — *  Wherefore,' 
resames  the  poet,  *  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and 
thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-£Eit  ?' 
— *  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,'  answers  the 
God ;  ^  and  of  the  people  there  were  none  with  me ; 
for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger  and  trample  them 
in  my  fury,  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon 
my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment/  An- 
otxier  writer,  full  of  the  idea  of  that  destruction  with 
whidbi  his  country  was  threatened,  cries  out,  '  How 
long  shall  I  see  the  standard,  and  hear  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet !'  And  to  represent  total  desolation,  he 
imagines  he  sees  the  universe  reduced  to  its  primi- 
tive chaos : '  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo !  it  was  with- 
out form  and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had 
no  light/ 

"  Above  all  I  am  marvellously  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  boldness  of  the  Prosopopoeias,  and  the 
rich  variety  of  comparisons,  with  which  every  page 
of  these  extraordinary  writings  abounds.  When  I 
9hall  have  pointed  out  a  few  of  these  to  your  view,  I 
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shall  think  yoar  curiosity  will  be  sufficiently  excited 
to  peruse  the  book  itself  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
And  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  prqjudiced  against 
ity  b;y  the  reproacnes,  raillery,  and  satire,  which  I 
know  my  friend  and  disciple  Porphyty  is  perpetually 
pouring  upon  the  Jews.    Farewell."  Z. 
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Urn  nsgtt  seria  dacent 

In  mala  derisum. — ^Hob. 

^Trifletf  such  as  these 

To  serioas  mischiefs  lead* — ^Fbancis. 

*  To  THE  ADVEinrUHER. 

•sift, 

^Thoitgh  there  are  many  calamities  to  which  all  men 
are  equally  exposed,  yet  some  species  of  intellectual 
distress  are  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  vicious. 
The  various  evils  of  disease  and  poverty,  pain  and 
sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  from  others ;  but 
shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  proceed  from 
ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the  misconduct 
which  they  punish.  This  supposition  is  indeed  spe- 
cious ;  but  I  am  convinced  by  the  strongest  evidence 
that  it  is  not  true :  I  can  oppose  experience  to  theory ; 
and  as  it  will  appear  that  I  sufier  considerable  loss 
by  my  testimony,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  sincerity. 

*  That  every  man  is  happy  in  proportion  as  he  is 
virtuous,  was  once  my  favourite  principle;  I  ad- 
vanced and  defended  it  in  all  companies ;  and  as 
the  last  effort  of  my  genius  in  its  behalf,  I  contrived 
a  series  of  events  by  which  it  was  illustrated  and 
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r  j^BlablUbed ;  and  that  I  might  eubatiCule  action  for 

I  narrative,  and  decorate  sentiment  with  the  beauties 

'   «  poetry,  I  regulated  my  story  by  the  rules  of  the 

waiaa,  and  with  great  application  and  labour  wrought 

^^.into  a  tragedy. 

J    '  When  it  was  finished,  I  sat  down,  like  Hercules 

kfter  his  labours,  exulting  In  the  post,  and  enjoying 

Jne  future  by  anticipation.     I  read  it  to  every  friend 

l.wjio  favoured  me  with  a  visit,  and  when  I  went 

f  flAroad  I  always  put  it  into  my  pocket.     Thus  it  be- 

*  {ame  known  to  a  circle  that  was  always  increasing; 

fad  was  at  length  mentioned  with  such  commen- 
ation  to  a  very  great  lady,  that  she  was  pleased  to 
ne  with  a  message,  by  which  I  was  invited 
I  breakfast  at   nine  the  next  morning,  and   ac- 
lAoaiated  that  a  select  company  would  then  expect 
«  pleasure  of  hearing  me  read  my  play. 
'  The  delight  that  I  received  from  the  contempla- 
r  lion  of  my  performance,  the  encomium  of  my  friends, 
I  .Apd  especially  tliis  message,  was  in  my  opinion  an 
^leriraental  proof  of  my  principles,  and  a  reward 
E.ray  merit.     1  reflected  with  great  self-compla- 
^Mice,  upon  the  general  complaint  that  genius  was 
kithout  patronage ;    and  coocluded,  that  all  who 
]iad  been  neglected  were  unworthy  of  notice.     I  he- 
aved that  my  own  elevation  was  not  only  certain 
Ipit  near ;  and  that  the  representation  of  my  play 
rquld  be  secured  by  a  message  to  the  manager, 
prhich  would    render  the   mortifying   drudgery  of 
llicitation  and  attendance  im necessary. 
'  Elated  with  these  expectations,  I  rose  early  in  the 
orning,  and  being  dressed  long  before  it  was  time 
ip  set  out,  I  amused  myself  by  repeating  tlie  favourite 
^Bsages  of  my  tragedy  aloud,  forming  polite  an- 
to  the  compliments  that  should  be  made  me, 
[Ijusting  the  ceremony  of  my  visit. 
*  I  observed  the  time  appointed  with  such  pitnc- 


Iiulity,  Uiat  I  knocked  at  the  door  while  the  cl< 
was  striking-  Orders  had  been  given  for  my  : 
roittance;  and  the  porter  bein^  otherwise  engagi 
il  happened  that  the  servant,  whose  jjlace  it  r  - 
iiilroduce  me,  opened  the  door  in  his  stead, 
upon  hearing  my  name,  advanced  directly  before 
me  into  the  room;  so  that  no  discovery  was  made 
of  an  enormous  queue  of  brown  paper,  which  some 
mischievous  brat  had,  with  a  crooked  pin,  hung  be- 
tween ihetwolocksofmymajorperiwig.  I  followed. 
the  vaJet  into  a  magnificent  apartment,  where,  aftef 
I  ffotwitliin  a  very  large  Indian  screen,  I  found  five 
ladies  and  a  gentleman. 

•  i  was  a  little  disconcerted  in  my  first  address,  bj' 
the  respect  that  was  shewn  me,  and  the  curiosity 
with  which  I  was  regarded :  however  I  made  m* 
general  obeisance,  and  addressing  myself  in  partF- 
cular  to  the  elder  of  the  ladies,  whom  I  considered 
as  my  patroness,  1  expressed  my  sense  of  the  honour 
she  had  done  me  in  a  short  speech,  which  I  had  pre- 
conceived for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  was  immediately 
informed,  that  the  lady  whose  favour  I  had  acknow- 
ledged was  not  yet  come  down  :  this  mistake  in- 
creased Iny  confusion :  for,  as  I  could  not  again 
repeat  the  same  words,  I  reflected  that  I  should  be 
at  last  unprepared  for  the  occasion  on  which  they 
were  to  have  been  used.  The  company  all  this 
while  continued  standing :  I  therefore  hastily  turned 
abont  to  reconnoitie  my  chair  ;  but  the  moment  I 
was  seated,  I  perceived  every  one  labouring  to  stifle 
a  laugh.  1  insUntly  suspected  that  I  had  committed 
some  ridiculous  indecorum,  and  I  attempted  to  apo- 
logize for  I  knew  not  what  oflence ;  but  after  some 
hesitation,  my  extreme  sensibility  struck  me  speech- 
less. The  gentleman,  however,  kindly  discovered 
the  cause  of  their  merriment,  by  exclaiming  against 
the  rude  licentiousness  of  the  vulgar,  and  at  the 
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luoe  time  taking  from  behind  me  the  pendulous  re- 
ptoach  to  the  honours  of  my  head.  This  discovery 
itbrded  me  inexpressible  relief;  my  paper  ramellie 
was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  I  joined  in  the  laugh 
which  it  produced ;  but  I  was  Btill  emba.rT!issed  by 
ibe  consequences  of  my  mistake,  and  expected  the 
l&dy,  by  whom  !  had  been  invited,  with  solicitude 
and  apprehension. 

'  When  she  came  in,  the  deference  with  which  she 
was  treated  by  persons  who  were  bo  much  my  su- 
wriors,  struck  me  with  awe ;  my  powers  of  rectJ- 
lection  were  suspended,  and  1  resolved  to  express 
toy  sentiments  only  by  the  lowness  of  my  bow  and 
the  distance  of  my  behaviour ;  I  therefore  hastily 
Tetreated  backward;  and  at  the  same  time  bowing- 
with  the  most  profomid  reverence,  unhappily  over- 
turned the  screen,  which,  in  its  fall,  threw  down  the 
breakfast-table,  broke  all  the  china,  and  crippled  the 
l^dog.  In  the  midst  of  this  ruin  I  stood  torpid  in 
lilence  and  amazement,  stunned  with  the  shrieks  of 
the  ladies,  the  yelling  of  the  dog,  and  the  clattering 
<>f  the  china  :  and  while  I  considered  myself  as  the 
tuthor  of  such  complicated  mischief,  I  believe  I  felt 
as  keen  anguish  as  he,  who,  with  a  halter  about  his 
Deck,  looks  up,  while  the  other  end  of  it  is  fastening 
to  the  gibbet. 

'The screen,  however,  was  soon  replaced,  and  the 
broken  china  removed ;  and  though  the  dog  was 
»he  principal  obj,.ct  of  attention,  yet  the  lady  some- 
times adverted  to  me:  she  politely  desired  that  1 
'Would  consider  the  accident  as  of  no  consequence  i 
fhe  china,  she  said,  was  a  triSe,  and  she  hoped 
sJ'ompey  was  more  firightened  than  hurt,  I  made 
»ome  apology,  but  with  great  confusion  and  inco- 
Itierence:  at  length,  however,  we  were  again  seated, 
md  breakfast  was  brought  in. 
*  I  was  extremely  mortified  to  perceive  thai  the 
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diBCourse  turned  wholly  upon  the  virtues  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  cou^qiiences  of  hia  hurt :  it  was  ex- 
amined wiih  great  attention  and  solicitude,  and 
found  to  be  3  razure  of  the  skin  the  whole  length  of 
one  of  his  fore-legs.  After  some  topical  applica- 
tion,  his  cushion  was  placed  in  the  corner  by  his 
ladfi  upon  which  he  lay  down,  and  indeed  whined 
ileously. 

f  I  was  beginning  to  recover  from  my  perplexity, 
and  had  just  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  anew 
subject  of  conversation,  when,  casting  my  eye  down- 
ward, 1  was  again  thrown  into  estreme  confusion,  by 
seeing  snmethiug  hang  from  ihe  fore-part  of  my 
chair,  which  I  imagined  to  be  a  portion  of  my  shirt; 
though  indeed  it  was  no  other  than  the  comer  of  a 
napkin  on  which  I  sat,  and  which,  during  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  the  fall  of  the  screen,  had  been 
left  in  the  chair. 

'  My  embarrassment  was  soon  discovered,  though 
the  cause  was  mistaken;  and  the  lady  hoping  to  re- 
move it,  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  display  my 
abilities  without  the  restraint  of  ceremony,  requested 
tliat  T  would  now  give  her  the  pleasure  which  she 
had  impatiently  expected,  and  read  my  play. 

'  My  play,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  produce, 
and  having  found  an  opportunity  hastily  to  button  up 
the  corner  of  the  napkin  while  the  manuscript  lay 
open  in  my  lap,  1  began  to  read :  and  though  mj 
voice  was  at  first  languid,  tremulous,  and  irresolute, 
yet  my  attention  was  at  length  drawn  from  my  situa- 
tion to  my  subject;  1  pronounced  with  great  emphasis 
and  propriety,  and  1  began  to  watch  for  the  effects 
which  1  expected  to  produce  upon  roy  auditors;  but  I 
was  extremely  mortified  to  find,  that  whenever  1  paus- 
ed to  give  room  for  a  remark  or  an  encomium,  the 
interval  was  filled  with  an  ejaculation  of  pity  for  the 
dog,  who  stiil  continued  to  whine  upon  hia  cushion. 
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<.ii!  was  lamented  in  these  afTectionate  and  pathetic' 

'■nns "  Ahl  poor,  dear,  pretty,  little  creature." 

'  It  happened,  however,  lliat  by  some  incidents  in 
the  fourth  act,  the  passions  were  apparently  inte- 
rested, and  I  was  just  exulting  in  jtiy  success,  whea 
tlie  lady  who  sat  nest  me  unhappily  opening  her 
SAuff-box,  which  was  not  effected  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, the  dust  that  flew  up  threw  me  into  a  fit  of 
sneezing,  which  instantly  caused  my  upper  lip  to 
pat  me  again  out  of  countenance :  I  therefore  hastily 
felt  for  my  handkerchief,  and  it  was  not  with  less 
emotion  than  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  that  I  discovered 
it  bad  been  picked  out  of  my  pocket.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  opprobriouseffusion  descended  like  an  icicle 
to  my  chin;  and  the  eyes  of  the  company,  which  this 
accident  had  drawn  upon  me,  were  now  turned 
away,  with  looks  which  shewed  that  tbeir  pity  was 
not  proof  against  the  ridicule  of  my  distress.  What 
I  sufiered  at  this  moment,  can  neither  be  expressed 
nor  conceived  ;  J  turned  my  head  this  way  and  that 
in  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  without  knowing  what  I 
sought;  and  at  last  holding  up  my  manuscript  be- 
fore my  face,  I  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  the 
end  of  my  neckcloth,  which  I  again  buttoned  into 
my  bosom.  After  many  pamful  efforts,  1  proceeded 
to  my  lecture,  and  again  fixed  the  attention  of  my 
hearers.  The  fourth  act  was  finished,  and  ihey  ex- 
pressed great  impatience  to  hear  the  catastrophe  ; 
I  therefore  began  the  fiflh  with  fresh  contideoce  and 
vigour;  but,  before  I  had  read  a  page,  1  was  inter- 
rupted by  two  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  professors 
of  Buckism,  who  came  with  a  design  to  wait  upon 
the  ladies  to  an  auction. 

'  1  rose  up  with  the  rest  of  the  company  when  they 
came  in  ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment,  to  perceive 
the  napkin,  which  I  bad  unfortunately  secured  by 
e  comer,  bang  down  from  my  WBist  to  tlieg  ' 
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From  this  dilemma,  however,  I  was  delivered  by  tho, 
noble  Buck,  who  stood  nearest  to  me :  who,  sweaii 
ing  an  oath  of  astonishment,  twitched  the  napkii 
from  me,  and  throwing  it  to  the  servant,  told  him  th^ 
be  bad  redeemed  it  from  the  rats,  who  were  dragging; 
it  by  degrees  into  a  place  where  he  would  never  have 
looked  for  it.  The  young  ladies  were  scarce  lesB 
founded  at  this  accident  than  I;  and  the  noble 
tron  herself  waa  somewhat  disconcerted:  shesa* 
extreme  confusion  ;  and  thought  fit  to  apologize  for 
ber  cousin's  behaviour,  "He  is  a  wild  boy.  Sir,"  say^ 
she,  "  he  plays  these  tricks  with  every  body ;  but  i% 
is  his  way,  and  nobody  minds  it."  When  we  wera 
once  more  seated,  the  Bucks,  upon  the  peremptory 
refusal  of  the  ladies  to  go  out,  declared  they  would 
stay  and  hear  the  luat  act  of  ray  tragedy  ;  I  waa, 
therefore  requested  to  go  on.  But  my  spirits  were 
quite  eichausted  by  the  violent  agitation  of  ray  mind ; 
and  !  was  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  two  persons^ 
who  appeared  to  consider  me  and  my  performance 
as  objects  only  of  merriment  and  sport.  I  would 
gladly  bave  renounced  all  that  in  the  morning  had 
been  ihe  object  of  my  hope,  to  recover  the  dignity 
which  I  had  already  lost  in  my  own  estimation  ;  and 
had  scarce  any  wish  but  to  return  without  farther 
disgrace  into  ihe  quiet  shade  of  obscurity.  The 
ladies,  however,  would  take  no  denial,  and  I  was  at 
length  obbged  to  comply. 

_ '  I  waa  much  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  attention 
with  which  my  new  auditors  seemed  to  listen  as  I 
went  on :  the  dog  was  now  silent ;  I  increased  the 
pathos  of  my  voice  in  proportion  as  1  ascended  the 
climax  of  distreas,  and  flattered  myself  that  poetry 
and  truth  would  be  still  victorious  ;  but  just  at  this 
crisis,  the  gentleman,  who  had  disengaged  me  from 
the  napkin,  desired  me  to  stop  half  a  moment :  some- 
thing, he  said,  had  just  started  into  his  mind,  which, 
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if  he  did  not  communicate,  he  might  forget:  then, 
turning  to  his  companion,  "Jack,"  says  he,"therewaa 
sold  in  Smithiield,  no  longer  a^  than  last  Saturday, 
the  largest  ox  that  ever  1  beheld  in  my  life."  The 
ridicule  of  this  malicious  apostrophe  was  bo  striking, 
that  pity  and  decorum  gave  way,  and  my  patroness 
herself  burst  into  laughter  :  upon  me,  indeed,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  different  effect :  for  if  I  had  been  de- 
tected in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pict  a  pocket, 
I  could  not  have  felt  more  shame,  confusion,  and 
luguish.  The  laughter  into  which  the  company  had 
liibeen  surprised,  was,  however,  immediately  sup- 
ressed,  and  a  severe  censure  passed  upon  the  per- 
>n  who  produced  it.  To  atone  for  the  mortification 
Ivhich  I  had  suffered,  the  ladies  expressed  the  ut- 
Bost  impatience  to  hear  the  conclusion,  and  I  was 
sncouraged  by  repeated  encomiums  to  proceed  ;  but, 
though  I  once  more  attempted  to  recollect  myself, 
and  again  began  the  speech  in  which  I  had  been  in- 
terrupted, yet  my  thoughts  were  still  distracted ;  my 
Toice  faltered,  and  I  had  scarce  breath  to  finish  the 
.first  period. 

This  was  remarked  by  my  tormentor  the  Buck, 
I,  suddenly  snatching  the  manuscript  out  of  my 
Lnds,  declared  that  I  did  not  do  my  play  justice. 
Old  that  he  would  finish  it  himself.  He  then  began 
D  read  ;  but  the  affected  gravity  of  his  countenance ; 
"le  unnatural  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  remem- 
tance  of  his  late  anecdote  of  the  ox,  excited  sen- 
Uions  that  were  incompatible  both  with  pity  and 
r,  and  rendered  me  extremely  wretched  by 
ing  the  company  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
knghter. 

'  In  the  action  of  my  play,  virtue  had  been  sus- 
ftined  by  her  own  dignity,  and  exulted  in  the  en- 
^yuient  of  intellectual  and  independent  happiness, 
a  series  of  external  calamiiies  that  termi. 
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Dated  in  death :  and  vice,  by  the  success  of  her  own  H 
projects,  had  been  betrayed  into  shame,  perplexityi  H 
and  confusioa.    These  events  were  indeed  natural  j  I 
and  therefore  I  poetically  inferred,  with  all  the  coat  I 
fidence  of  demonstration,  that '  the  torments  of  Tai»  H 
tarus,  and  the  felicity  of  Elysium,  were  not  neceg*  I 
sary  to  the  justification  of  the  Gods  ;  since  whatever  M 
inequality  might  be  pretended  in  the  distribution  of  I 
externals,  peace  is  still  the  prerogative  of  virtue,  and    I 
intellectual  misery  can  be  inflicted  only  by  guilt."       M 
'  But  the  intellectual  misery  which  t  suffered  at  B 
the  very  moment  when  this  favourite  sentiment  waa  ■ 
read,  produced  an  irresistible  conviction  that  it  wbb  1 
false  :  because,  except  the  dread  of  that  punishment 
which  I  had  indirectiy  denied,  I  felt  all  ine  torment 
that  could  be  inflicted  by  guilt.     In  the  prosecution 
of  an  undertaking  which  1  believed  to  be  virtuous, 
peace  had  been  driven  from  my  heart  by  the  con- 
currence of  accident  with  the  vices  of  others  ;  and 
the  misery  that  I  suffered,    suddenly  propagated 
tself :  for  not  only  enjoyment,  but  hope  was  now  at 
an  end  ;  my  play,  upon  which  both  had  depended,, 
was  overturned  from  its  foundation ;  and   1  was  so 
much  affected  that  I  took  my  leave  wilh  the  abrupt 
haste  of  distress  and  perplexity.     I  had  no  concern 
about  what  should  be  said  of  me  when  1  was  d^ 
parted ;  and,  perhaps  at  the  moment  when  I  weal 
out  of  the  house,  there  was  not  in  the  world  any 
human  being  more  wretched  than  myself.     The  next 
morning,  when  I  reflected  coolly  upon  these  events 
I  would  willingly  have  reconciled  my  experienctt 
with    my  principles,   even  at  the  expense  of  my 
morals.     I  would  have  supposed  that  my.  desire  M 
approbation  was  inordinate,  and  that  a  virtuous  in- 
difference about  the  opinion  of  others  would  base 
prevented  all  my  distress ;  but  1  was  compelled  b 
ackaowledge.  that  to  acquire  this  iudifference  was  a< 
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possible,  and  that  no  man  becomes  vicious  hj  not  ' 
effecting  impossibilities ;  tbere  may  be  heights  of 
virtue  beyond  our  reach ;  but  to  be  vicious,  we  must 
either  do  something  from  which  we  have  power  to 
abstain,  or  neglect  something  which  we  have  power 
to  do :  there  remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  to 
recover  any  part  of  the  credit  I  had  lost,  but  setting 
a  truth,  which  I  had  newly  discovered  by  means  so 
extraordinary,  in  a  new  light :  and  with  this  view  I 
am  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  Adventurer. 
1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Dramaticus.' 


N'  53.    TUESDAY,  MAY  8,  1753. 


Each  has  hia  lot,  and  beat!  llie  rate  be  drew. 
'  SIR,  Fleet,  Maj  6. 

'  In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address  you 
once  move  from  the  habitations  of  misery.  In  this 
place,  from  which  business  and  pleasure  are  equally 
excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  employment  and 
diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives  of  each  other,  I 
might  much  sooner  have  gathered  materials  for  a 
letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been  reminded  of 
my  promise:  but  since  I  find  myself  placed  in  the 
regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no  less  neglected 
by  you  than  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  resolved  no 
longer  to  wait  for  solicitation,  but  stole  early  this 
evening  from  between  gloomy  suUenness  and  riotous 
^  ^(fierrimeut,  to  give  you  an  account  of  part  of  my 
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.  ^  One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our  club  is 
Mr,  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose  name  the 
Ol3fn^MC  heroes  would  not  have  been  ashamed.  Ned 
was  bom  to  a  small  estate,  which  he  determined  to 
improve;  and  therefore  as  soon  as  he  became  of 
age,  mortgaged  part  of  his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and 
stallion^  and  bred  horses  for  the  course.  He  was  at 
first  very  successful,  and  gained  several  of  the  king's 
plates,  as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  expense 
of  very  little .  more  than  ten  times  their  value.  At 
last,  however,  he  discovered,  that  victory  brought 
him  more  honour  than  profit;  resolving,  therefore,  to 
be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  he  replenished  his 
pockets  by  another  mortgage,  became  on  a  sudden  a 
daring  Better,  and  resolving  not  to  trust  a  jockey 
with  his  fortune,  rode  his.  horse  himself,  distanced 
two  of  his  competitors,  the  first  heat,  and  at  last  won 
the  race,  by  forcing  his  horse  on  a,  descent  to  full 
speed,  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was 
thus  repaired,  and  some  friends  that  had  no  souls 
advised  him  to  give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution  increased 
his  expenses.  From  this  hour  he  talked  and  dreamed 
of  noting  but  a  horse-race  ;  and  rising  soon  to  the 
summit  of  equestrian  reputation,  he  was  constantly- 
expected  on  every  course,  divided  all  his  time  be- 
tween lords  and  jockeys,  and  as  the  unexperienced 
regulated  their  bets  by  his  example,  gained  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  laying  openly  on  one  horse  and 
secretly  on  the  other.  Ned  was  now  so  sure  of 
growing  rich,  that  he  involved  his  estate  in  a  third 
mortgage,  borrowed  money  of  all  his  friends,  and 
risked  his  whole  fortune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  He 
mounted  with  beating  heart,  started  fair  and  won  the 
first  heat;  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was  pushing 
against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  his  girth  broke,  his 
shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  before  he  was  dismissed 
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by  the  surgeon,  two  bailiffs  fastened  upon  htm,  and 
he  saw  Newmarket  no  more.  His  daily  amusements 
for  four  years  has  been  to  blow  the  signal  for  start- 
ing, to  make  imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedi- 
gree of  Bay  Lincoln,  and  to  form  resolutions  ngainst 
trusting  another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

'  The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr.  Timothy  Snug,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance  and  impenetrable  secrecy. 
His  father  died  with  the  reputation  of  more  wealth 
than  he  possessed:  Tim,  therefore,  entered  the  world 
with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Of 
tills  he  very  well  knew  that  eight  thousand  was  ima- 
ginary ;  but  being  a,  man  of  refined  policy,  and 
knowing  how  much  honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  he 
resolved  never  to  detect  his  own  poverty ;  but  fur- 
nished his  house  with  elegance,  scattered  his  money 
with  profusion,  encouraged  every  scheme  of  costly 
pleasure,  spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negligence,  and 
on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his  doors, 
had  proclaimed  at  a  public  table  his  resolution  to  be 
jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney-coach. 

*  Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnanimous 
Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who 
having  no  other  care  than  to  leave  him  rich,  con- 
sidered that  literature  could  not  be  had  without  ex- 
pense; masters  would  not  teach  for  nothing;  and 
when  a  book  was  bought  and  read,  it  would  sell  for 
little.  Jack  was,  therefore,  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  the  butler;  and  when  this  acquisition  was  made, 
was  left  to  pass  his  days  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
stable,  where  he  heard  no  crime  censured  but  covet- 
ousnesB  and  distrust  of  poor  honest  servants,  and 
where  all  tlie  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house- 
keeping and  a  free  heart.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Jacksetliimself  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  family: 
he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler,  ordered  his 
groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn  at  discretion,  took 
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his  housekeeper's  word  for  the  expenses  of  the 
kitcheo,  allowed  all  hie  servants  to  do  their  woilL 
by  deputies,  permitted  his  domestics  to  keep  hii 
boaee  open  to  their  relations  and  acquaintances,  and 
in  ten  years  was  conveyed  hither,  without  having 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  his  patrimony  either  honour 
or  pleasure,  or  obtained  any  other  gratification  than 
that  of  havine  corrupted  the  neighbouring  village) ' 
by  luxury  and  idleness. 

'  Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Cornhill,  and  passed 
eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  without  any  cai* 
but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambition  but  to  be  va, 
time  an  alderman;  but  then,  by  some  unaccountably 
revotntion  in  his  understanding,  he  became  enft<- 
moured  of  wit  and  humour,  despised  the  conversS't 
tion  of  pedlars  and  stockjobbers,  and  rambled  ever] 
night  to  the  regions  of  gaiety,  in  quest  of  compaw 
suited  to  his  taste.  The  wits  at  ficsl  flocked  abr-^ 
him  for  sport,  and  afterward  for  interest;  so 
found  theif  way  into  his  books,  and  some  into  hil 
pockets  ;  the  man  of  adventure  was  equipped  froi 
his  shop  for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune ;  and  he  hai 
sometimes  the  hononr  to  have  his  security  accepte 
when  his  friends  were  in  distress.  Elated  with  the» 
associations,  he  soon  learned  to  neglect  his  Bhopt 
and  having  drawn  his  money  out  of  the  funds,  U 
avoid  the  necessity  of  teasing  men  of  honour  fcH 
trifling  debts,  he  has  been  forced  at  last  to  retire  hi< 
ther,  till  his  friends  can  procure  him  a  post  at  court 
'  Another  that  joins  in  the  same  mess  is  Bob  Cor' 
nice,  whose  life  has  .been  spent  in  fitting  up  a  housi 
About  ten  years  ago  Bob  purchased  the  conntiy  h» 
bitation  of  a  bankrupt :  the  mere  shell  of  a  buildinf^ 
Bob  holds  no  great  matter,  the  inside  is  the  test  c^ 
tlegance.  Of  this  house  he  was  no  sooner  mastK 
than  he  summoned  twenty  workmen  to  his  assisHj 
ance,  tore  up  the  floors  and  laid  them  anew,  strippc 
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gff  the  wainscot,  drew  the  windona  fVom  their 
lollies,  altered  the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire- 
plftces,  iud  cast  tlie  whole  fabric  into  a  new  form : 
luB  sext  care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  painted,  hie 
poimelB  gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved;  every 
lUng  was  executed  by  the  ablest  bands  :  Bob's  busi- 
ness was  to  follow  the  wcirkmen  with  a  microscope, 
and  call  them  to  retouch  their  performances,  and 
hekhten  excellence  to  perfection.  The  reputation 
ofnie  house  now  brings  round  him  a  daily  con- 
fluence of  visitants,  and  every  one  tells  him  of  some 
elegance  which  he  has  hitherto  overlooked,  some 
convenience  not  yet  procured,  or  some  new  mode  in 
ornament  or  furniture.  Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but 
to  be  admired,  nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion, 
thought  every  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was 
new,  and  considered  his  work  as  unfinished,  while 
>any  observer  could  suggest  an  addition;  some  alte- 
ration was  therefore  every  day  made,  without  any 
other  motive  than  the  charms  of  novelty.  A  travel- 
ler at  last  suggested  to  him  the  convenience  of  a 
grotto:  Bob  immediately  ordered  the  mount  of  his 
earden  to  be  excavated;  and  having  laid  out  a 
ki^  sum  in  shells  and  minerals,  was  busy  in  regu- 
lating the  disposition  of  the  colours  and  lustres, 
when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  asked  permission  to 
Bee  his  gardens,  presented  himawrit,  and  led  him 
off  to  less  elegant  apartments. 

'  i  know  not,  Sir,  whether,  among  lliis  fraternity  of 
•oTTow,  you  will  think  any  much  to  be  pitied ;  nor 
indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to  solicit  compas- 
sion, for  they  generally  applaud  their  own  conduct, 
and  despise  those  whom  want  of  taste  or  spirit  suf- 
fers to  grow  rich.  It  were  happy  if  the  prisons  of 
the  kingdom  were  filled  only  with  characters  like 
these,  men  whom  prosperity  could  not  make  useful, 
and  whom  ruin  cannot  make  wise :  but  there  ar«  J 
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amoug  UE  mRny  who  raise  different  sensations,  many 
that  owe  their  present  misery  to  the  seductions  «' 
treachery,  the  strokes  of  casualty,  or  the  tenderneat 
of  pity  ;  many  whose  sufierings  disgrace  society, '. 
and  whose  virtues  would  adorn  it :  of  these,  when 
familiarity  shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their 
stories  without  horror,  you  may  expect  another  nar- 
rative from, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  MiSAHGVRDS.' 


N'  54.    SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1753. 


T 


— Sensim  Ubefacta  oadeb 


Hu  confidence  in  heav"!! 

Sunk  by  degrea 


If  a  recluse  moralist,  who  speculates  in  a  cloister; 
should  suppose  every  practice  to  be  infamous  in 
.proportion  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  criminal,  no  maa 
would  wonder;  but  every  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  life,  and  is  able  to  substitute  the  discoveries  of" 
experience  for  the  deductions  of  reason,  knows  that 
he  would  be  mistaken. 

Lying  is  generally  allowed  to  be  lees  criminal  than 
adultery ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  render  a  man  much 
niore  infamous  and  contemptible ;  for  he  who  would 
modestly  acquiesce  in  an  imputation  of  adultery  as  a 
compliment,  would  resent  that  of  a  lie  as  an  msult 
for  which  life  only  coulil  atone.  Thus  are  man 
tamely  led  hoodwinked  by  custom,  the  creature  of 
their  own  folly ;  and  while  imaginary  lig^ht  flashes 
under  the  bandage  which  excludes  the  reality,  they 
fondly  believe  that  they  behold  the  aim. 
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J,  however,  does  not  incur  more  iafaniy  than 
•erves,  though  other  viceH  Jacur  lees.  I  have 
e  remaiked,  that  there  are  some  practices, 
ii,  though  they  degrade  a  man  to  die  lowest 
•  of  moral  characters,  do  yet  imply  some  natu- 
B  Buperiority ;  but  lying  ia,  on  the  contrary,  always 
an  implication  of  weakness  and  defect.  Slander  is 
(he  revenge  of  a  coward,  and  dissimulation  his  de- 
fence ;  lying  boasts  are  the  stigma  of  impotent  am- 
bition, of  obscurity  without  merit,  and  pride  totally 
destitute  of  inteJlectual  dignity  :  and  evea  lies  of 
apology  imply  indiscretion  or  rusticity,  ignorance, 
folly,  or  indecorum. 

Bui  there  is  equal  ttirpitude,  and  yet  greater 
meanness,  in  those  forms  of  speech  which  deceive 
without  direct  falsehood.  The  crime  is  committed 
wHIk  greater  deliberation,  as  it  requires  more  coi)<- 
trlvance  ;  and  by  the  offenders  the  use  of  language 
is  totally  perverted  :  they  conceal  a  meaning  oppo- 
site to  that  which  they  express;  their  speech  is  a  kind 
of  riddle  propounded  for  an  evil  purpose ;  and  as 
they  may,  therefore,  be  properly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sphinxes,  there  would  not  perhaps  be  muoh 
cause  for  regret,  if,  like  the  first  monster  of  the  name, 
they  should  break  their  necks  upon  tlie  solution  of 
their  enigmas. 

Indirect  lies  more  effectually  than  others  destroy 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  said  to  be  the  band 
of  society  :  they  are  more  frequently  repeated,  be- 
cause they  are  not  prevented  by  the  dread  of  detec- 
tion :  and  he  who  has  obtained  a  virtuous  charact^ 
is  not  always  believed,  because  we  know  not  but 
that  he  may  have  been  persuaded  by  the  sophistry  of 
folly,  that  to  deceive  is  not  to  lie,  and  that  there  is  a 
certain  manner  in  which  truth  may  be  violated  with- 

tiDcurrin?  either  (luilt  or  shame.  ^^^^Mfl 
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Other  vice,  ultimately  iliBappoiat  its  own  purpose : 
'  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.'  Detraction, 
when  it  is  discovered  to  be  falie,  confers  honour,  and 
dissimulatioii  provokes  resentment ;  the  false  boast 
s  contempt,  and  the  false  apology  aggravates 


U  it  not,  therefore,  astonishing,  that  a  practice, 
for  whatever  reason,  so  universally  infamous  and  un- 
snccessful,  should  not  be  more  generally  and  scru- 
pulously avoided  ?  To  think,  is  to  renounce  it :  and 
that  1  may  fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  a  little 
longer  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  relate  a  story,  which, 
perhaps,  by  those  who  have  much  sensibility,  nitl 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Charlotte  and  Maria  were  educated  together  at  an 
eminent  boarding-school  near  London :  there  was 
little  difference  in  their  age,  and  their  personal  ac- 
complishments were  equal :  hut  though  their  fami- 
Ues  were  of  the  same  rank,  yet,  as  Charlotte  was  an 
only  child,  she  was  considerably  superior  in  fortune. 

Soon  after  they  were  taken  honie,  Charlotte  was 
addressed  by  Captain  Freeman,  who,  besides  his 
commission  in  the  Guards,  had  a  small  paternal 
estate  :  but  as  her  friends  hoped  for  a  more  advan- 
tageous match,  the  Captain  was  desired  to  forbear 
his  visits,  and  the  lady  to  think  of  him  no  more. 
After  some  fruitless  struggles  they  acquiesced ;  but 
the  discontent  of  both  was  so  apparent,  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  remove  Miss  into  the  country. 
She  was  sent  to  her  aunt,  the  Lady  Meadows,  who, 
with  her  daughter,  lived  retired  at  the  family-seat, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant  ftom  the  me- 
tropolis. After  she  had  repined  in  this  dreary  soli- 
tude from  April  to  August,  she  was  surprised  with 
a  visit  from  her  father,  who  brought  with  him  Sir 
James  Forrest,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  a  baronet's  title,  and  a  very  large  estate 
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in  the  same  county.  Sir  James  had  good-nature  and 
good  seose,  aa  agreeable  person,  and  an  easy  ad- 
dress :  Miss  was  insensibly  pleased  with  his  com- 
pany ;  her  vanity,  if notber  love,  bad  a  new  object; 
a  desire  to  be  delivered  from  a  state  of  dependance 
and  obscurity,  had  almost  absorbed  all  the  rest;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  desire  was  gratified,  when 
scarce  any  other  was  felt ;  or  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  united  solicitations  of  her  triends,  and  her 
lover,  she  suffered  herself  within  a  few  weeks  to  be- 
come a  lady  and  a  wife.  They  continued  in  the 
country  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and  then  came 
up  to  London,  having  prevailed  upon  her  aunt  to 
accompany  tliem,  thaX.  Miss  Meadows,  with  whom 
the  bride  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship, 
might  be  gratified  with  the  diversions  of  the  town 
during  the  winter. 

Captain  Freeman,  when  he  beard  thai  Miss  Char- 
lotte was  married,  immediately  made  proposals  of 
marriag;e  to  Maria,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
during  his  visits  to  her  friend,  and  soon  after  mar- 
ried her. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  young  ladies  seemed  to 
be  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  their  mar- 
riage ;  they  were  always  of  the  same  party  both  in 
the  private  and  public  diversions  of  the  season,  and 
visited  each  other  without  the  formalities  of  mes- 
sag'es  and  dress. 

Bui  neither  Sir  James  nor  Mrs.  Freeman  could 
reflect  without  uneasiness  upon  the  frequent  inter- 
views which  this  familiarity  and  confidence  produced 
between  a  lover  and  his  mistress,  whom  force  only 
had  divided:  and  though  of  these  interviews  they 
were  themselves  witnesses,  yet  Sir  James  insensil^ly 
became  jealous  of  his  lady,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  of 

IJier  husband. 
i .  It  happened  in  the  May  following,  that  Sir  James 
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went  about  ten  miles  out  of  town  to  be  present  at 
tlie  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  county,' 
and  was  not  expected  to  return  till  the  next  day.  Iii; 
the  CTening  his  lady  took  a  chair,  and  visited  M 
Freeman  :  the  rest  of  the  company  went  away  early, 
the  Captain  was  upon  guard.  Sir  James  was  out  of 
town,  and  tbe  two  ladies  after  supper  sat  down  M 
piquet,  and  continued  the  game  without  once  reflect- 
ing upon  the  hour  till  three  in  the  morning.  Lady 
Forrest  would  then  have  gone  home ;  but  Mrs.  Free- 
man, perhaps  chiefly  to  conceal  a  contrary  desire, 
importuned  her  to  stay  till  the  Captain  came  in,  and 
at  length  with  some  reluctance  she  consented. 

About  five  the  Captain  came  home,  and  Lady 
Forrest  immediately  sent  out  for  a  chair :  a  chi ' 
it  happened,  could  not  be  procured ;  but  a  hackney- 
coach  being  brought  in  its  stead,  the  Captain  insisted 
upon  waiting  on  her  ladyship  home.  This  si 
fused  witli  some  emotion ;  it  is  probable  that  she 
still  regarded  the  Captain  with  less  indifference  than 
she  wished,  and  was  therefore  more  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  offer  r  but  her  reasons  for  reject- 
ing it,  however  forcible,  being  such  as  she  could  not 
allege,  he  persisted,  and  her  resolution  was  over- 
borne. By  this  importunate  complaisance  the  Cap- 
tain had  not  only  thrown  Lady  Forrest  into 
fasion,  but  displeased  bis  wife  t  she  could  not,  how- 
ever, without  unpoliteness,  oppose  it;  and  lest  her 
uneasiness  should  be  discovered,  she  affected  a  neg- 
ligence which  in  some  degree  revenged  it :  she  de- 
sired that  when  he  came  back  he  would  not  disturb 
her,  for  that  she  should  go  directly  to  bed ;  and  add- 
ed, with  a  kind  of  drowsy  inaeiwibility,  '  I  am  more 
than  half  asleep  already.' 

Lady  Forrest  and  the  Captain  were  to  go  from 
the  Havmarket  to  Grosvenor-square.  It  was  about 
half  an  hour  after  five  when  they  got  into  the  coach 
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the  morning  was  remarkably  fine,  the  late  contest 
had  shaken  off  all  disposition  to  sleep,  and  Lady 
Forrest  could  not  help  saying,  that  she  had  much 
rather  take  a  walk  in  the  Park  than  go  home  to  bed. 
The  Captain  zealously  expressed  the  same  sentiment, 
Buul  proposed  that  the  coach  should  set  them  down 
Bt  St.  James's-gate.  The  lady,  however,  had  nearly 
the  same  objections  against  being  seen  in  the  Mall 
mthout  any  other  company  than  the  Captain,  that 
ibe  had  against  its  being  known  that  they  were  alone 
together  in  a  hackney-coach :  she,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  diis  second  difficulty,  proposed 
that  they  should  Cjall  at  her  father's  in  Bond-street, 
and  take  her  cousin  Meadows,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
an  early  riser,  with  them.  This  project  was  imme- 
diately put  in  execution ;  but  Lady  Forrest  found 
her  cousin  indisposed  with  a  cold.  When  she  had 
ecmimunicated  the  design  of  this  early  visit.  Miss 
Meadows  entreated  her  to  give  up  her  walk  in  the 
Park,  to  stay  till  the  family  rose,  and  go  home  after 
keakfast;  '  No,'  replied  Lady  Forrest,  ^  I  am  de- 
termined upon  a  walk ;  but  as  I  must  first  get  rid  of 
Captain  Freeman,  I  will  send  down  word  that  I  will 
take  your  advice.'    A  servant  was  accordingly  dis- 

Ct^ched  to  acquaint  the  Captain,  who  was  waiting 
low,  that  Miss  Meadows  was  indisposed  and  had 
engaged  Lady  Forrest  to  breakfast. 
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Qood  quisqve  vitet,  nunqiutiii  hondni  latk 
Cautam  est  in  horas. — ^Hob. 

While  dangers  hoarly  round  as  rise^ 

No  caution  guards  us  from  surprise. — •T&ahcis. 

TeTe  Captain  discharged  the  coach ;  but  being  mqued 
at  the  behaviour  of  his  'Wife,  and  feeling  that  now  of 
spirits  which  usually  returns  iiith  the  morning,  even 
to  those  who'have  not  slept  in  the  night,  he  had  no 
desire  to  go  home,  and  tberefore  resolved  to -enjoy 
the  fine  morning  in  thePark  alone. 

Liady  Forrest,  not  doubting  but  that  the  Captam 
would  immediately  return  •home,  congratulated  hen- 
self  upon  her  delivetance ;  but  at  tiie  same  time,  to 
indulge  her  desire  of  a  walk,  followed  him  into  the 
Park. 

The  Captain  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Mall,  and 
turning  back  met  her  before  she  had  advanced  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  palace.  The  moment  she 
-perceived  him,  the  remembrance  of  her  message,  the 
motives  that  produced  it,  the  detection  of  its  false- 
hoiod,  and  discovery  of  its  design,  her  disappointment 
and  consciousness  of  that  very  situation  which  she 
had  so  much  reason  to  avoid,  all  concurred  to  cover 
her  with  confusion  which  it  was  impossible  to  hide : 
pride  and  good-breeding  were,  however,  still  pre- 
dominant over  truth  and  prudence;  she  was  still 
zealous  to  remove  from  the  Captain's  mind  any  sus- 
picion of  a  design  to  shun  him,  and  therefore,  with 
an  effort  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  a  hero  who  smiles 
upon  the  rack,  she  affected  an  air  of  gaiety,  said  she 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  as  an  excuse  for  her  roes- 
sage  and  her  conduct,  prattled  something  about  the 
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fickleness  of  woman's  mind,  and  concluded  with  ob- 
serving, that  she  changed  hers  too  often  to  be  mad. 
By  this  conduct  a  retreat  was  rendered  impossible, 
and  they  walked  together  till  between  eight  and  nine : 
but  the  clouds  having  insensibly  gathered,  and  a 
sudden  shower  falhng  just  as  they  reached  Spring 
Gardens,  they  went  out  instead  of  going  back ;  and 
the  Captain  having  put  the  lady  into  a  chair  took 
his  leave. 

It  happened  that  Sir  James,  contrary  to  his  first 
purpose,  had  returned  from  his  journey,  at  night. 
He  learnt  from  the  servants,  that  his  lady  was  gone 
to  Captain  Freeman's,  and  was  secretly  displeased 
that  she  had  made  this  visit  when  he  was  absent ; 
an  incident,  which  however  trifling  in  itself,  was  by 
the  magic  of  jealousy  swelled  into  irnportanee  :  yet 
upon  recollection  he  reproved  himself  for  this  dis- 
pleasure, since  the  presence  of  the  Captain's  lady 
would  sufficiently  secure  the  honour  of  his  ownv_^ 
While  he  was  struggling  with  these  suspicions,  they 
increased  both  in  number  and  strength  in  proportion 
as  the  night  wore  away.  At  one  he  went  to  bed ;  hut 
he  passed  the  night  in  agonies  of  terror  and  resent- 
ment, doubting  whether  the  absence  of  his  lady  was 
the  effect  of  accident  or  design,  listening  to  every 
noise,  and  bewildering  himself  in  a  multitude  of  ex- 
travagant suppositions.  He  rose  again  at  break  of 
day;  and  after  several  hours  of  suspense  and  irreso- 
lution, whether  to  wait  the  issue,  or  go  out  for  in- 
telligence, the  restlessness  of  curiosity  prevailed, 
and  about  eight  he  set  out  for  Captain  Freeman's  ; 
but  left  word  with  his  servants,  that  he  was  gone  to 
a  neighbouring  coffee-house. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  whose  affected  indifference  and  dis- 
simulation of  a  design  to  go  immediately  to  bed,  con- 
tributed to  prevent  the  Captain's  return,  had  during 
absence  suffered  ineKprcasible  disquiet ;  she  had. 
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(uspicions,  by  atteiupting  to  conceal  that  which,  by 
a  series  of  inquiry  to  vhich  he  was  now  stimulate!^, 
he  would  probably  discover :  he  condemned  this  coa-, 
duct  in  himself,  and,  as  the  most  effectual  means  4t 
once  to  quiet  the  mind  ofhis  wife  and  obtain  her  as-; 
sistaoce,  he  told  her  all  that  had  happened,  and  hif 
aj^rehension  of  the  consequences  :  he  also  urged 
her  to  go  directly  to  Miss  Meadows,  by  whom  hi* 
account  would  be  confirmed,  and  of  whom  she^ 
might  team  farther  intelligence  of  Sir  James ; 
to  find  some  way  to  acquaint  Lady  Forrest  with  haj 
ganger,  and  admonish  her  to  conceal  nothing. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was  convinced  of  the  Captain's  sin- 
cerity, not  only  by  the  advice  which  he  urged  her  tq 
^ve  to  Lady  Forrest,  but  by  the  consistency  of  thq 
story  and  the  manner  in  which  be  was  affected.  He 
jealouey  was  changed  into  pity  for  her  friend,  au 
apprehension  for  her  husband.  She  hasted  to  Miu 
Meadows,  and  learned  that  Sir  James  had  inquirei 
of  the  servant  for  his  lady,  and  was  told  that  she  hat 
been  there  early  with  Captain  Freeman,  but  went 
a^ray  soon  after  him:  she  related  to  Miss  Meadowy 
all  uat  had  happraed,  and  thinking  it  at  least  post 
fible  that  Sir  James  might  not  go  directly  home,  sbc 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  lady  : 
'  MY  DEAR  LADY  FORREST, 
'  1  am  in  the  utmost  distress  for  you.  Sir  Jane 
has  suspicions  which  truth  only  can  remove,  and  o 
which  my  indiscretion  is  the  cause.  If  I  had  not  con 
cealcd  my  desire  of  the  Captain's  return,  your  d^ 
sign  to  disengage  yourself  from  him,  which.  T  leai 
from  Miss  Meadows,  would  have  been  effected.  S 
James  breakfasted  with  me  in  the  Hay-marketi  and 
ixAt  since  called  at  your  father's,  from  whence  I  wrifaeV 
Ije  IcQOWS  that  your  stay  here  was  short,  and  has  re^ 
^on  to  beliere  Uie  Captain  put  you  into  a  chair  soma 


hours  afterward  at  Spring  Gardena,  I  liope;  there- 
fore, my  dear  lady,  that  this  irill  reach  your  hands 
time  enough  to  prevent  your  concealing  any  thin^. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  Jamea  had  known 
nothing',  for  then  you  would  not  have  been  suspected; 
but  now  he  must  know  all,  or  you  cannot  be  juatified. 
Forgive  the  freedom  with  which  I  write,  and  believe 
me  most  affeclionately  Yours, 

Maria  Freeman, 
'  P.  S.  I  have  ordered  the  bearer  to^^say  he  came 
from  Mrs.  Fashion  the  milliner.' 

This  letter  was  given  to  a  chairman,  and  be  was 
ordered  to  say  he  brought  it  from  the  milliner's;  be- 
cause, if  it  should  be  known  to  come  from  Mrs,  Free- 
man, and  should  fall  by  accident  into  Sir  James's 
hands,  his  curiosity  might  prompt  him  to  read  it,  and 
Jus  jealousy  to  question  the  lady,  without  communi- 
Bting  the  c 
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Ilo»  oft  the  feai  of  ill  la  ill  betrajs  1 

Sib  James  being  convinced,  that  his  lady  and  the 
Captain  had  passed  the  morning  at  a  bagnio,  by  the 
answer  which  he  received  at  her  father's,  went  di- 
rectiy  home.  His  lady  was  just  arrived  before  him, 
and  had  not  recovered  from  the  confusion  and  dread 
which  seized  her  when  she  heard  that  Sir  James  came 
to  town  the  night  before,  andatthesatneinstantan- 

|!ticipated  the  consequences  of  her  own  indiscretion. 
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Sbfi  was  told  he  was  then  at  the  coffee-house,  and. 
in  a  f^w  miQutes  waa  thrown  into  ii  universal  trerooui 
upOD  hearing  him  knocli:  at  the  door.  He  perceived 
her  diitress  not  with  compassion  but  lage,  because 
he  believed  it  to  proceed  from  the  consciousness  of 
guilt:  he  turned  pale,  and  his  lips  quivered;  but  he 
so  far  restrained  nis  passion  as  to  ask  her,  without 
invective, '  Where, and  how  she  had  passed  thenight.' 
She  replied, '  At  Captain  Freeman's ;  that  the  Cap- 
tain was  upon  guard,  that  she  sat  up  with  his  lady 
till  he  came  in,  and  that  then  insisting  to  see  her 
home,  she  would  suffer  the  coach  to  go  no  farther 
than  her  father's,  where  he  left  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing :'  she  had  not  fortitude  to  relate  the  sequel,  but 
stopped  with  some  appearance  of  iiTesolutioii  and 
terror.  Sir  James  then  Psked, '  If  she  came  directljL 
from  her  father's  home.'  This  question,  and  tho 
manner  in  which  it  was  asked,  increased  her  con-: 
fusion  :  to  appear  to  have  stopped  short  in  her  narra-, 
tive,  she  thought  would  be  an  implication  of  guilt,  aa- 
it  would  betray  a  desire  of  concealment:  but  the  past  i 
could  not  be  recalled,  and  she  was  impetlcd  by 
equivoeatJon  to  falsehood,  from  which,  however,  she 
would  have  been  kept  back  by  fear,  if  Sir  James  had. 
not  deceived  her  into  a  belief  that  he  hud  been  no 
farther  than  the  neighbourhood.  After  these  tu- 
multuous reflections,  which  passed  in  a  moment,  she 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  '  she  stayed  with  Miss  Mea- 
dows till  eight,  and  then  came  home  :'  but  she  ut- 
tered this  falsehood  with  such  marks  of  guilt  and 
shame,  which  she  had  indeed  no  otherwise  than  by 
this  falsehood  incurred  or  deserved,  that  Sir  James 
no  more  doubted  her  infidelity  than  her  existence. 
As  her  story  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Captaia'Sf 
and  the  one  had  conceded  the  truth  and  the  other 
denied  it,  he  concluded  there  was  a  confederacy  be- 
eweeu  them;  anddeterminingfirst  to  bring  the  Cap- 
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tain  to  account,  he  turned  from  her  abruptly,  and 
iijamediately  left  the  house. 

At  the  door  he  met  the  chairman  who  had  been 
dispatched  by  Mrs.  Freeman  to  his  lady,  and  fiercely 
inEerrogated  him  what  was  his  business :  the  man 
produced  the  letter,  and  saying,  as  he  had  been  or- 
dered, that  he  brought  it  from  Mrs.  Fashion,  Sir 
^^mes  snatched  it  from  him, and  muttering  some  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  and  resentment,  thrust  it  into 
nis  pocket. 

It  happened  that  Sir  James  did  uot  find  the  Cap- 
tain at  home  :  he,  therefore,  left  a  billet,  in  which  he 
requested  to  see  him  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and 

'  added  that  he  had  put  on  liis  sword. 
I    In  the  mean  time,  his  lady,  dreading  a  discovery  of 

L  the  falsehood  which  she  had  asserted,  dispatched  a 

[  billet  to  Captain  Freeman ;  in  which  she  conjured 

*  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  for  particular  reasons  not 
own  to  Sir  James,  or  any  other  person,  that  he 

k  had  seen  her  after  he  had  left  her  at  her  father's  :  she 
also  wrote  to  her  cousin  Meadows,  entreating,  that  if 

1  phe  was  questioued  by  Sir  James,  he  might  be  told 
that  she  stayed  with  her  till  eight  o'clock,  an  hour 
at  which  only  herself  and  the  servants  were  up. 

The  billet  to  Miss  Meadows  came  soon  after  the 
chairman  had  returned  with  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  letter ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman  was  Just 
gone  in  great  haste  to  relate  the  accident  to  the  Cap- 
tain, as  it  was  of  importance  that  he  should  know  it 

'  paforc  his  next  interview  with  Sir  Jamea :  but  the 
Captain  had  been  at  home  before  her,  and  had  re- 
ceived both  Sir  James's  billet  and  that  of  his  lady. 
He  went  imnicdir^ely  to  the  tavern,  and,  inquiring 
for  Sir  James  Forrest,  was  shewn  into  a  back-room 
one  pair  of  stairs  :  Sir  James  received  his  salutation 
without  reply,  and  instantly  bolted  the  door.  His 
■jealousy  was  complicated  with  that  indignation  and 
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cont^pt,  whicii  a  eeuse  of  injury  from  a  person  of 
inferior  rank  never  fails  to  produce ;  he,  therefore, 
demanded  of  the  Captain,  in  a  haughty  tone,  *  Whe- 
ther he  had  not  that  morning  been  in  company  with 
his  wife,  after  he  had  left  her  at  her  father's  V  The 
Captain,  who  was  incensed  at  Sh;  James's  manner, 
and  deemed  himself  engaged  in  honour  to  keep  the 
lady's  secret,  answered,  that '  after  what  he  had  siud 
in  the  morning,  no  man  had  a  right  to  suppose  he  had 
seen  the  lady  afterward ;  that  to  insinuate  the  con- 
trary,  was  obliquely  to  charge  him  with  a  falsehood ; 
thiU  he  was  bound  to  answer  no  such  questions,  till 
they  were  properly  expldned;  and  that  as  a  gentle- 
man he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  his  honour.'  Sir 
James  justly  deemed  this  reply  an  equivocation  and 
an  insult:  and  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his 
rage,  he  cursed  the  Captain  as  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel, 
and  at  the  same  time  striking  him  a  violent  blow  with 
his  fist,  drew  his  sword  and  put  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  Whatever  design  the  Captain  might 
have  had  to  bring  his  friend  to  temper,  and  reconcile 
him  to  his  wife,  when  he  6rst  entered  the  room,  he 
was  now  equally  enraged,  and  indeed  had  suffered 
equal  indignity  ;  he,  therefore,  drew  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  after  afew  desperate  passes  on  both  sides, 
he  received  a  wound  in  his  breast,  and  reeling  back- 
ward a  few  paces,  fell  down. 

The  noise  had  brought  many  people  to  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  it  was  forced  open  just  as  the  Captain 
received  his  wound:  Sir  James  was  secured,  and  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  for  a  surgeon.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Captain  perceived  himself  to  be 
dying  ;  and  whatever  might  before  have  been  his 
opinion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  honour  and  shame, 
he  now  thought  all  dissimulation  criminal,  and  that 
his  murderer  had  a  right  to  that  truth  which  he 
thought  it  meritorious  to  deny  liim  when  he  was  hii 
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jnd:  he,  therefQre,  earnestly  desired  to  speak  a 
r  words  to  him  in  private.  This  request  was  im- 
(liately  granted  ;  the  persons  who  had  rushed  in 
ihdrew,  contenting  themselves  to  keep  guard  al 
1  door ;  and  the  Captmn  beckoning  Sir  James  to 
$el  down  by  him,  then  told  him,  that '  however  his 
Iv  mlglit  have  been  surprised  or  betrajed  by  pride 
fear  into  dissimulation  or  falsehood,  she  was  in- 
pent  of  the  crime  which  he  supposed  her  solicitous 
iConceal  :*  he  then  briefly  related  all  the  events  as 
y  had  happened  ;  and  at  last,  grasping  his  hand, 
[ed  him  to  escape  from  the  window,  that  he  might 
a  friend  to  his  widow  and  to  his  child,  if  its  birth 
)uld  not  be  prevented  by  the  death  of  its  father. 
■  James  yielded  to  the  force  of  this  motive,  and 
laped  as  the  Captain  had  directed.  In  his  way  to 
ijver  he  read  the  letter  wliich  he  had  taken  from 
chdnnan,  and  the  next  post  enclosed  it  in  the 
[owing  to  his  lady  : 

•  MY  DEAR  CHARLO'ITE, 

'  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  all  men  ;  but  1  do  not 
tbraid  you  as  the  cause :  would  to  God  that  1  were 
it  more  guilty  than  you  !  We  are  the  martyrs  of 
issimulation,  By  dissimulation  dear  Captain  Free- 
iduced  to  waste  those  hours  with  you, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  with  the  poor 
mhappy  dissembler  his  wife.  Trusting  in  the  suc- 
jsa  of  dissimulation,  you  was  tempted  to  venture 
ito  the  Park,  where  you  met  him  whom  you  wished 
o  shun.  By  detecting  dissimulation,  in  the  Captain, 
By  suspicions  were  increased ;  audby  dissimulation 
ad  falsehood  you  confirmed  them.  But  your  dissi- 
lulation  and  falsehood  were  the  effects  of  mine  ; 
Qura  were  ineffectual,  mine  succeeded :  for  I  left 
'ord  that  I  was  gone  no  farther  than  the  coffee- 
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aspect  I  had  learned  too 
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much  to  be  deceived.  By  the  success  of  a  lie  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman,  I  was  prevented  mm 
reading  a  letter  which  at  last  would  have  undeceived 
me ;  and  by  persisting  in  dissimulation,  the  Captain 
has  ttade  his  friend  a  fugitive,  and  his  wife  a  widow. 
Thus  does  insincerity  terminate  in  misery  and  con- 
fusion, whether  in  its  immediate  purpose  it  succeeds 
or  is  disappointed.     O  my  dear  Cfharlotte  I  if  ever  we 

meet  again, to  meet  again  in  peace  is  impossible 

^but  if  ever  we  meet  again,  let  us  resolve  to  be 

sincere  :  to  be  sincere  is  to  be  wise,  innocent,  and 
safe.  We  venture  to  commit  faults  which  shame  or 
fear  would  prevent,  if  we  did  not  hope  to  conceal 
them  by  a  lie.  But  in  the  labyrinth  of  falsehood, 
men  meet  those  evils  which  they  seek  to  avoid;  and 
as  in  the  strait  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  see  be- 
fore them,  in  the  strait  path  of  truth  alone  they  can 

pursue  felicity  with  success.      Adieu!    I   am 

dreadful! — I  can  subscribe  nothing  that  does  not  re- 
proach and  torment  me — Adieu!' 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  husband '  was  cast 
away  in  his  passage  to  France. 
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-Nee  vox  hominem  sonat— Vimo. 

'•O  more  than  homan  voice! 


*  To  THE  Adventurer. 
•SIR, 

'  LoKGiNus  proceeds  to  address  his  friend  Teren- 
tianus  in  the  following  manner : 
'*  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  poetry,  hot  only  to 
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place  material  objects  in  the  most  amiable  attitudes, 
and  to  clothe  them  in  the  most  graceful  dress,  but 
also  to  give  life  and  motion  to  immaterial  beings  ; 
and  form,  and  colour,  and  action,  even  to  abstract 
ideas;  to  embody  the  Virtues,  the  Vices,  and  the 
Passions  ;  and  to  bring  before  onreyes.asonastage, 
every  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 

"  Prosopopieia,  therefore,  or  personification,  coo- 
ducted  with  dignity  and  propriety,  may  be  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  crea- 
tive power  of  a  warm  and  lively  imagination.  Of 
this  figure  many  illustrious  examples  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  Jewish  writers  I  have  been  so 
earnestly  recommending  to  your  perusal;  among 
whom,  every  part  and  object  of  nature  is  animated 
and  endowed  with  sense,  with  passion,  and  with 
language. 

"  To  say  that  the  lightning  obeyed  the  commands 
of  God,  would  of  itself  be  sufficiently  sublime;  but 
a  Hebrew  bard  expresses  this  idea  with  far  greater 
energy  and  life;  '  Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that 
they  maj  go,  and  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  orel' 
And  again,  '  God  sendeth  forth  light,  and  it  goeth : 
he  calleth  it  again,  and  it  obeyeth  him  with  fear.' 
How  animated,  how  empbatical,  is  this  unexpected 
answer,  'Here  we  arc!' 

"  Plato,  with  a  divine  boldness,  introduces  in  his 
Crito,  the  Laws  of  Athens  pleading  with  Siocrates. 
and  dissuading  him  from  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined;  and  the  Ro- 
man rival  of  Demosthenes  has  made  his  country 
tenderly  expostulate  with  Catiline,  on  the  dreadful 
miseries  which  his  rebellion  would  devolve  on  her 
head.  But  will  a  candid  critic  prefer  either  of  these 
admired  personifications,  to  those  passages  in  the 
JewLsh  poets,  where  Babylon,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Tyre, 
are  represented  as  sitting  in  the  diisl,  covered  with 
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sackcloth,  etretching  out  her  hands  in  vain,  and  loudly 
lamenting  their  desolation  ?  Nay,  farther,  will  he 
reckon  mem  even  equal  to  the  following  fictions? 
Wisdom  is  introduced,  saying  of  herself.  '  When 
God  prepared  the  heavens,  1  was  there ;  when  he  set 
a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  when  he  gave  to 
the  gea  his  decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
commandments,  when  he  appointed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  then  was  1  by  him  as  ooe  brought  up 
with  him ;  and  I  *as  daily  his  delight,  playing  always 
before  him.'  Where,  Terentianus,  shall  we  find 
our  Minerva,  speaking  with  such  dignity  and  eleva- 
lion  ?  The  goddess  of  the  Hebrew  bacd,  is  not  only 
the  patronness  and  inventreEs  of  arts  and  learning, 
the  parent  of  felicity  and  fame,  the  guardian  and 
conductress  of  human  life ;  bat  she  is  painted  as  im- 
mortal and  eternal,  the  constant  companion  of  the 
great  Creator  himself,  and  the  partaker  of  his  coun- 
sels and  designs.  Still  bolder  is  the  other  Ptosopo- 
pmia:  '  Destruction  and  Death  say  (of  Wisdom) 
we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.'  If 
pretenders  to  taste  and  judgment  censure  such  a  fic- 
tion as  extravagant  and  wild,  I  despise  their  frigidity 
and  gross  insensibility. 

"  When  Jehovali  is  represented  as  descending  to 
punish  the  earth  in  his  just  anger,  it  is  added,  '  Bi 
fore  him  went  the  pestilence,'    When  the  BabyU 
nian  tyrant  is  destroyed,  '  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  h 
fall,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying.  Since  diou 
art  laid  down,  no   feller  is  come  up  ^unst  us.' 
And  at  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem  the  very  ramparti 
and    the   walls    lament,  '  they  languish   together. 
Read  likewise  the  following  address,  and  tell  me 
what  emotion  you  feel  at  the  time  of  penisal :  '  O 
thou' sword  of  the  Lord,  how  longwill  it  be  ereflioii 
be  quiet?  Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and 
b«  silent."     Art  Ihou  not  amazed  and  detigUted,  my 
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fiEJeady.  to  behold  joy,  and  anguish,  and  revenge,  as- 
cribed to  the  trees  of  the  forest,  to  walls,  and  warlike 
iBitmments? 

**  Before  I  conclude  these  observations,  I  cannot 
fi)rt>eaT  taking  notice  of  two  remarkable  passages  in 
die  Hebrew  writers,  because  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance with  two  in  our  own  tragedians. 

*^  Sophocles,  by  a  noble  Prosopopoeia,  thus  aggra- 
Tfttes  the  misery  of  the  Thebans,  visited  by  a  dread- 

ftd  plague '  Hell  is  enriched  with  groans  and 

^mentations.'  This  image  is  heightened  by  a  Jewish 
andior,  who  describes  Hell  or  Hades,  as  '  an  enor- 
aooB  monster,  who  hath  extended  and  enlarged  him- 
ndt,  and  opened  his  insatiable  mouth  without  mea- 


*'  Cassandra,  in  Eschylus,  struck  with  the  treachery 
and  barbarity  of  Cly  temnestra,  who  is  murdering  her 
kuband  Agamemnon,  suddenly  exclaims  in  a  pro- 
ilietic  fury,  '  shall  I  call  her  me  direful  mother  of 
Hell?'  To  represent  the  most  terrible  species  of  de- 
struction, the  Jewish  poet  says,  '  the  first-bom  of 
Death  shall  devour  his  strength.' 

^  Besides  the  attribution  of  person  and  action  to 
objects  immaterial  or  inanimate,  there  is  still  another 
apecies  of  the  Prosopopoeia  no  less  lively  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  former,  when  a  real  person  is  intro- 
duced speaking  with  propriety  and  decorum.  The 
speeches  which  the  Jewish  poets  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  their  Jehovah,  are  worthy  the  greatness 
and  incomprehensible  majesty  of  the  all-perfect  Be- 
ins.  Hear  him  asking  one  of  his  creatures,  with  a 
lofty  kind  of  irony,  '  Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast 
understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof, 
if  thou  knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line 
upon  it?  Whereon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fas- 
tened, or  who  laid  the  comer-stone?    When  the 

XXIT.  K 
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morning  stars  san^  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Bhouted  for  fiy^.  Or  who  ishut  up  the  sea  with  doors^ 
when  it  brake  forth  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  the 
womb  ?  When  I  brake  it  up  for  my  decreed  place^ 
and  set  bars  and  doots,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  iso  farther,  and  here  shidl  the  pride  of  ihy 
waves  be  stayed/  How  can  we  reply  to  these  sub- 
lime inquiries,  but  in  the  words  that  follow  ?  *  Be- 
hold, I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay 
mine  hand  upon  my  mouth/ 

**  I  have  in  a  former  treatise  observed  to  you,  that 
Homer  has  degraded  his  gods  into  men:  these  wri- 
ters alone  have  not  violated  die  divine  majesty  by 
inadequate  and  indecent  representations,  but  havfc 
jnade  the  great  Creator  act  and  speak  in  a  mannet 
suitable  to  the  supreme  (Mgnity  of  his  nature,  as  far 
as  the  grossness  of  mortal  conceptions  will  permit 
From  me  sublimity  and  spiritualilr  of  their  notions^ 
so  different  in  degree  and  kind  nrom  those  of  the 
most  €xalted  philosophers,  one  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
clined to  think  their  claim  to  a  divine  inspiration  rea- 
sonable and  just,  since  Grod  alone  can  describe  him- 
self to  man. 

"  I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  received  dis- 
patches from  the  Empress  Zenobia,  with  orders  to 
attend  her  instantly  at  Palmyra ;  but  am  resolved, 
before  I  set  out,  to  add  to  this  letter  a  few  remarks 
on  the  beautiful  comparisons  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 

"  The  use  of  similes  in  general  consists  in  the 
illustration  or  amplification  of  any  subject,  or  in  pre- 
senting pleasing  pictures  to  the  mind  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  new  images.  Homer  and  the  Hebrew  b^tis 
disdain  minute  resemblances,  and  seek  not  an  exact 
correspondence  with  every  feature  of  the  object  they 
introduce.  Provided  a  general  likeness  appear,  they 
think  it  sufficient.  Not  solicitous  for  exactness, 
which  in  every  woik  is  the  sure  criterion  of  a  cold 
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mt  creeptng  genius,  they  introduoe  many  ciicum- 
itenoes  that  perhaps  have  no  direct  affinity  to  the 
sqtgecty  but  taken  all  together  contribute  to  the  ya« 
nety  and  beauty  of  the  piece. 

**  The  pleasures  of  friendship  and  bencYolence  are 
compared  to  the  perfumes  that  flow  from  the  oint- 
ments usually  poured  on  the  priest's  head,  which 
mn  down  to  his  beard  and  even  to  the  skirts  of  his 
dothing.  The  sun  rising  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
shades  of  night,  is  compared  to  a  bridegroom  issuing 
ovtof  his  chamber;  in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  ushering  the  bridegroom  from  his  chamber  at 
midnight  with  great  solemnity  and  splendour,  pre- 
ceded by  the  li^t  of  innumerable  lamps  and  torches. 
How  amiable  is  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  God 
Ibr  his  favourites  expressed !  '  As  the  eagle  stirreth 
up  her  nest,  flutiereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  them  !*  On  the 
other  hand,  how  dreadfully  is  his  indignation  de- 
•cribed:  '  I  will  be  unto  them  as  a  lion,  as  a  leopard 
by  die  way  will  I  observe  them.  I  will  meet  them  as 
a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps,  and  I  will  rend 
the  caul  of  their  heart*  A  little  afterward  the  scene 
suddenly  changes,  and  divine  favour  is  painted  by 
the  foUowing  similitudes:  '  I  will  be  as  the  dew 
upon  Judea ;  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily ;  his  branches 
shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  otive- 
tiree,  and  his  smell  like  mount  Libanus/  Menander 
himself,  that  just  characterizer  of  human  life,  has  not 

E'ven  us  a  more  apt  and  lively  comparison  than  the 
llowing :  '  As  the  climbing  a  sandy  way  is  to  the 
feet  of  the  aged,  so  is  a  wife  full  of  words  to  a  qtiiet 
man.'  Nor  has  one  of  our  Grecian  poets  spoken  so 
feelingly,  so  eloquently,  or  so  elegantly  of  beauty,  aa 
Ihe  Emperor  Solomon  of  his  mistress,  or  bride,  in 
images  perfectly  original  and  new:   '  Thy  hair,'* 
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says  he,  '  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  upon 
mount  Gilead ;  thy  teeth  are  hke  a  flock  of  sheep 
that  are  even  shorn,  that  come  up  from  the  washing:' 
hy  which  similitude,  their  exact  equaUty,  evenness, 
and  whiteness,  are  justly  represented.  '  Thy  neck 
is  hke  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  armoury, 
whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields 
of  mighty  men*/  that  is,  straight  and  tall,  adorned  with 
golden  chains  and  the  richest  jewels  of  the  east. 
*  Thy  two  breasts  are  hke  two  young  roes  that  are 
twins,  which  feed  among  the  lines :'  the  exquisite 
elegance  and  propriety  of  which  similitude  need  not 
be  pointed  out,  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

"  I  have  purposely  reserved  one  comparison  for  a 
conclusion,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  and 
justness,  but  because  it  describes  a  friendship  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  constancy  which  I  hope  will  ever  be 
the  character  of  yours  and  mine.  *  My  brethren/ 
says  the  writer,  *  have  dealt  deceitfully  with  me. 
They  are  like  torrents  which,  when  swollen  and  in- 
creased with  winter  showers  and  the  meltings  of  ice, 
promise  great  and  unfailing  plenty  of  waters;  but  in 
the  times  of  violent  heats  suddenly  are  parched  up, 
and  disappear.  The  traveller  in  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia seeks  for  them'  in  vain ;  the  troops  of  Sheba 
looked,  the  caravans  of  Tema  waited  for  them :  they 
came  to  the  accustomed  springs  for  relief;  they  were 
confounded,  they  perished  widi  thirst.' 

'*  In  giving  you  these  short  specimens  of  Jewish 
poesy,  I  think  I  may  compare  myself  to  those  spies 
whicn  the  above-mentioned  Moses  dispatched,  to 
discover  the  country  he  intended  to  conquer ;  and 
who  brought  from  thence,  as  evidences  of  its  fruit- 
fulness,  me  most  delicious  figs  and  pomegranates, 
and  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  '  so  large 
and*weighty,'  says  the  historian,  '  that  they  bare 
i|ireen  two  upon  a  staff/    Farewell." — Z. 


■  «ini 
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Thcj  condemn,  what  they  do  not  andcrsland. 

PiDEM,  haying  presented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  of  Heraclitus,  a  philosopher  famed  for  invo- 
lution and  obscurity,  inquired  afterward  his  opinioa 
of  their  merit.  '  What  I  understand,'  said  Socrates, 
'  I  find  to  be  excellent;  and,  therefore,  believe  that 
to  be  of  equal  value  which  1  cannot  understand.' 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this  pas- 
sage, will  suggest  to  him  the  diflerence  between  the 
practice  of  Socrates  and  that  of  modem  critics  ;  So- 
crates, who  had,  by  long  observatioa  upon  himself 
and  others,  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  stroug- 
est,  and  the  diqineas  of  the  most  enlightened  intel- 
lect, was  afraid  to  decide  hastily  in  his  own  favour, 
or  to  conclude  th^t  ftn  author  hath  written  without 
meaning,  because  be  could  not  immediately  catch 
iiis  ideas ;  he  knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  often 
more  justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  aqd  sometimes  penetration;  whose 
understanding  is  ofteu  obstructed  by  prejudice,  and 
often  dissipated  by  cemissneaa  ;  who  comes  some- 
times to  anew  study,  unfurnished  with  the  know- 
ledges previously  necessary  ;  and  finds  diflicuUies  in- 
superable, for  want  of  ardour  sufficient  to  encoun- 
ter thorn. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  ara  relative  terms  :  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others  not 
many  are  difficult :  and  surely  they,  whom  neither 
any  exuburant  praise  bestowed  by  others,  nor  any 
fUiiiicnt  conquests  over  stubborn  problems,  have  en- 
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titled  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  common  orders 
of  mankind,  might  condescend  to  imitate  the  can- 
dour of  Socrates ;  and  where  they  find  incontestable 
proofs  of  superior  genius,  be  content  to  think  that 
there  is  justness  in  the  conne3uon  which  they  cannot 
trace,  and  cogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they  can- 
not comprehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than  in 
the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  of  those 
whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages,  and 
transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind  from 
one  generation  to  another:  surely,  no  man  can, 
without  the  utmost  arrogance,  imagine  that  he  brings 
any  superiority  of  understanding  to  the  perusal  of 
these  books  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  de- 
vastation of  cities,  and  snatched  up  from  the  wreck 
of  nations ;  which  those  who  fled  before  barbarians 
have  been  careful  to  carry  off  in  the  hurry  of  migra- 
tion, and  of  which  barbarians  have  repented  the  de- 
struction. If  in  books  thus  made  venerable  by  the 
uniform  attestation  of  successive  ages,  any  passages 
shall  appear  unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
formerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  determine 
that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness  or  bigotry; 
but  suspect,  at  least,  that  our  ancestors  had  some 
reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  that  our  ignorance  of 
those  reasons  makes  us  differ  from  them. 

It  often  happens,  that  an  author's  reputation  is 
endangered  in  succeeding  times,  by  that  which  raised 
the  loudest  applause  among  his  contemporaries: 
nothing  is  read  with  greater  pleasure  than  allusions 
to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions,  or  present  con- 
troversies ;  but  when  facts  are  forgotten,  and  con- 
troversies extinguished,  these  favourite  touches  lose 
all  their  graces ;  and  the  author  in  his  descent  to 
posterity  must  bie  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  with- 
out any  power  of  ascertaining  the  memory  of  those 
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things  to  which  he  owed  his  luckiest  thoughts  and 
hifl  kindest  reception. 

On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  remember 
the  difHdence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by  his  candour 
the  injuries  of  time  ;  he  should  impute  the  seeming 
defects  of  his  author  to  some  chasm  of  intelligence, 
and  suppose,  that  the  sense,  which  is  now  weak, 
was  once  forcible,  and  the  expression  which  is  now 
dubious,  formerly  determinate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history  has 
taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  perform- 
ances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  light  which  a 
lucky  commentator  sometimes  effuses,  by  the  reco- 
very of  an  incident  that  had  been  long  forgotten  : 
thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Horace,  Juno's  denuncia- 
tions against  those  that  should  presume  to  raise 
again  the  walls  of  Troy,  could  for  many  ages  please 
only  by  splendid  images  and  swelling  language,  of 
which  no  man  discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till 
Le  Fevre,  by  shewing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was 
written,  changed  wonder  to  rational  delight.  Many 
passages  yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  same  author, 
which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  his 
lime  would  clear  from  objections.     Among  these,  I 

I  have  always  numbered  the  following  lines  : 
p  Anmm  per  nieclioB  iteiatellitei, 

L  £t  pcrruiDpere  amat  saia,  poienliui 

[  ktufulniineu.     CoDCidit  AuRuria 

L  Argiviriomosoblucu™ 

■  Dcmcrn  eic'idio.     Diffidii  atbium 

P  Paru*  vir  Maiedo.  el  lubrull  smuJn 

^  Regei  niuDcribui.     JUhihtb  niiv'tui 

^  6'rrtKil  iltaqutaiit  duMt. 


inger  thin  thunder's  winged  furce, 
powerful  gold  caa  s)]read  tU  courie, 
d'  ttitcbful  guardt,  iti  pauags  nuke, 
1  lOTirt  tbrough  solid  viiill>  lu  brnk : 
lu  guld  iba  uvrrwbElming  »«!, 
il  cruili'il  lilt  Gtfciaii  augur,  rose: 
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Pbltip  with  guld  thro'  citiu  broke, 
And  rival  mouuchg  felt  liu  yoke  ; 
CaptBiia  cf  Aips  to  gM  an  llava, 
Tko' Jicrce  astheiT  Ban  windi  aiid  wava.~Fn,\Nciih 

The  close  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  reader  is 
DOW  disappointed  and  offended,  was  probably  the 
delig'ht  of  the  Roman  court :  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  Horace,  after  having  given  to  gold  the  force  of 
thunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to  storm  cities  and  to 
conquer  kings,  would  have  concluded  his  account  of 
its  efficacy  with  its  influence  over  naval  commanders, 
had  he  not  alluded  to  some  fact  then  current  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a, 
time  tlian  the  conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  anotlier  stanza  in  the  same  book : 


Surgi 


— JUSM 


u  H'tEpttnx  magisteri 
DedecoruDi  preliosut  eiuptor. 
The  CDnicious  huiband  bids  hei  rise. 
Whin  9IHII9  rithfaetoT  courti  htr  charma. 
Who  C11II9  the  nanton  tu  hi)  utint. 
And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 
I'rofuteiy  buys  llie  cuitly  sbsiue. — Francis. 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imagines 
that  the  Factor,  tjr  the  Spanish  Merchant,  are  men- 
tioned by  chance  :  there  was  undoubtedly  some  po- 
polar  story  of  an  intrigue,  which  those  names  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 

The  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
somewhat  dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally  eclipsed  ; 
his  address  and  judgment  yet  appear,  though  much 
of  tite  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  sentiment  is  lost ;  this 
has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode  of  the  first  book. 

Vile  pDtabis  modicii  Sabimim 
Cenlharii,  GrieG&  quod  cga  ipse  Icstfi 
Coitditum  levi ;  datus  in  lliealru 
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Cbare  MeceflM  eqoes ;  nt  patef&i 
Flununis  rips,  siniul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vatican! 
Montis  imago. 

A  poet's  beverage  huinbly  cheap 

(Should  great  Maecenas  be  my  guest). 
The  vintage  of  the  Sabine  grape. 

But  yet  in  sober  cups,  shall  crowu  the  feast : 
'Twas  rack'd  into  a  Grecian  cask. 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away ; 
I  seal'd  it  too — a  pleasing  task  ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day. 
When  in  applausive  shouts  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  around, 
Fk>ating  on  thine  own  Tiber's  stream. 

And  Echo,  playful  nymph,  return'd  the  sound. 

Francis. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a  happy 
compliment  with  an  humble  invitation;  but  certainly 
are  less  delighted  than  those,  to  ivhom  the  mention 
of  the  applause  bestowed  upon  Maecenas,  gave  occa- 
sion to  recount  the  actions  or  words  that  produced  it. 
Two  lines,  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
modem  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to  the 
judgment  by  an  easy  supposition :  Horace  thus  ad- 
dresses Agrippa : 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hostium 
Victor,  Maonii  carminis  alite, 

Varius,  a  swan  of  Homer*s  wing, 

Shall  brave  Agrippa*8  conquests  sing. — Francis- 

That  Varius  should  be  called  '  a  bird  of  Homeric 
song,'  appears  so  harsh  to  modem  ears,  that  an 
emendation  of  the  text  has  been  proposed:  but 
surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  had  been  long  ago 
obliterated,  had  eVery  man  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did  not  understand.  If 
we  imagine  that  Varius  had  been  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Mu- 
sarum  Ales,  the  Swan  of  the  Muses,  the  language  of 
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Horace  becomes  graceful  and  ^miliar;  and  that  such 
a  compliment  was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from  the 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid  to 
Addison  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable  kind. 

When  panting  Virtue  her  last  effort  niade» 
Yon  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  under- 
stood ;  but  can  be  understood  only  by  those  that  have 
observed  Addison's  signatures  in  the  Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall  ex- 
emplify by  another  instance>  which  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told,  the  commen- 
tatbrs  have  omitted  it.  TibuUus  addresses  Cynthia 
m  this  manner : 

Te  speotera,  snprema  mibi  cum  venerit  hora, 
Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  mrnn. 

Before  my  closing  eyes,  dear  Cynthia,  stand. 
Held  weiUily  by  my  fainting  trembling  hand. 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  his  elegy  on  the 
death  of  TibuUus : 

Cynthia  decedens,  feliolus,  inqait,  amata 
Sum  tibi ;  vixisti  dum  tuus  ignis  eram* 

Cui  Nemesis,  quid,  ait,  tibi  sunt  raea  damna  dolori? 
Me  tenuit  moriens  deficiente  manu. 

Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  cry'd : 
Nor  till  helefi:  my  breast,  TibuUus  dy'd. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  moan, 
The  fainting  trembling  band  was  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  thispass£^e,  which  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication made  by  Nemesis  of  the  line  originally 
directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly  imperceptible 
to  succeeding  ages,  had  chance,  which  has  destroyed 
to  many  greater  volumes,  deprived  us  likewise  of  the 
poems  of  TibuUus. — ^T. 
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ii  Pieria  qi 


aullus 


Oslendalur, 

Et  venilns  potius,  canimisM  quod  auctiu  veniiit 
Stantibus,  cenophocmu,  trjpodes,  aniiaiU,  cittai, 
Halc^onem  Bacclii,  Tliebu,  et  Teres  Fauiti.— Jut. 
Ifnots  aoatc  in  Ihj  lank  punc  appear. 
Go  mount  the  roatruin  and  turn  auctioaeei; 
Wilh  cbina  crBck'd  the  gteed;  crowd  trepan. 
With  spurious  piclnrea  and  witb  false  japan ; 
Sell  the  collected  stores  oC  misers  dead, 
Oi  English  peon  for  debts  to  Oallia  fled. 

:  indigence  of  authors,  and  particularly  of  poets, 
'   haa  long  been  the  object  of  lamentation  and  ridicule, 
of  compassion  and  contempt. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  not  one  favourite  of 
ibs  Muses  has  everbeen  able  to  build  a  house  since 
e  days  of  Amphion,  whose  art  it  would  be  fortu- 
nate for  them  if  they  possessed ;  and  that  the  greatest 
'  _     sibly  be  inflicted  ou  them, 

IS  to  oblige  them  to  sup  in  their  own  lodgings. 

Molles  ubi  reddunt  ova  columba^. 

Where  pigeonj  lay  their  eggi. 
Boileau  introduces  Damon,  whose  writings  enter- 
P'tained  and  instructed  the  city  and  the  court,  as  hav- 
T  ing  passed  the  summer  without  a  shirt,  and  the 
f  winter  without  a  cloak ;  and  resolving  at  last  to  for~ 
[  Sake  Paris, 

lu  la  vertu  u'a  plus  ni  Feu  ni  Lieu; 

c  shivering  worth  no  longer  finds  a  home; 

i  and  to  tind  out  a  retreat  in  some  distant  grotto, 

is  ni  I'Huisaier,  ni  le  Serjeni  n'  npprocbn ; 
'  nu  criti<a  damn,  no  duns  inoleet — Popk.      ' 
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^The  rich  Comedian,'  says  Bruyere,  'lolling  in 
his  gilt  chariot,  bespatters  the  face  of  Comeille 
walking  afoot :'  and  Juvenal  remarks,  that  his  con- 
temporary bards  generally  qualified  themselves  by 
their  diet,  to  make  excellent  bustos;  that  they  were 
compelled  sometimes  to  hire'  lodging^  at  a  baker's, 
in  order  to  warm  themselves  for  nottung ;  and  that 
it  was  the  common  fate  of  the  fraternity, 

Pallere,  et  vinam  toto  nescire  Decembri^ 

^To  pine. 

Look  pale,  and  all  December  taste  no  wine. — ^Dryden. 

Virgil  himself  is  strongly  suspected  to  have  lain  in 
the  streets,  or  on  some  Roman  bulk,  when  he 
speaks  so  feelingly  of  a  rainy  and  tempestuous  night 
in  his  well-known  epigram. 

'There  ought  to  be  an  hospital  founded  for  de- 
cayed wits,'  said  a  lively  Frenchman,  *  and  it  might 
be  called  an  hospital  of  incurables.' 

Few,  perhaps,  wander  among  the  laurels  of  Par- 
nassus, but .  who  have  reason  ardently  to  wish  and 
to  exclaim  with  JEneas,  but  without  the  hero's  good 
fortune, 

Si  none  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus 
Ostendat  nemore  in  tanto ! 

O  !  in  this  ample  grove  could  I  behold 

The  tree  that  blooms  with  vegetable  gold. — Pitt. 

The  patronage  of  Leelius  and  Scipio  did  not  en- 
able Terence  to  rent  a  house.  Tasso,  in  a  humorous 
sonnet  addressed  to  his  favourite  cat,  earnestly  en- 
treats her  to  lend  him  the  light  of  her  eyes  during 
his  midnight  studies,  not  being  himself  able  to  pur- 
chase a  candle  to  write  by.  Dante,  the  Homer  of 
Italy,  and  Camoens  of  Portugal,  were  both  banished 
and  imprisoned.  Cervantes,  perhaps  the  most  ori- 
ginal genius  the  world  ever  beheld,  perished  by 
want  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  as  did  our  Spenser  at 
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Dablin.  And  a  writer,  little  inf^or  to  the  Spaniaid 
in  the  exquisiteness  of  his  humour  and  raillery,  I  mean 
Erasmus,  after  the  tedious  wanderings  of  many 
years,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  patron  to  patron, 
praised  and  promised,  and  deceived  by  all,  obtained 
no  settlement  but  with  his  printer.  <  At  last,'  says  he, 
ID  one  of  his  epistles,  *  I  should  have  been  advanced 
to  a  cardinalship,  if  there  had  not  been  a  decree  in 
my  way,  by  which  those  are  secluded  from  this 
hcmonr,  whose  income  amounts  not  to  three  thou- 
sand ducats.' 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  satire  in  Latin  prose 
entitled,  A  Poet  hath  bought  a  House.  The  poet 
having  purchased  a  house,  the  matter  was  imme- 
diately laid  before  the  parliament  of  poets,  assembled 
on  that  important  occasion,  as  a  thing  unheaid  of, 
as  a  very  bad  precedent,  and  of  most  pernicious  con- 
sequence ;  and,  accordingly,  a  very  severe  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  the  buyer.  When  the  mem. 
bers  came  to  give  their  votes,  it  appeared  there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  the  assembly,  who  through 
the  &vour  of  powerful  patrons,  or  their  own  happy 
genuis,.was  worth  so  much  as  to  be  proprietor  of 
a  house,  either  by  inheritance  or  purchase :  all  of 
them  neglecting  their  private  fortunes,  confessed 
and  boasted,  that  they  lived  in  lodgings.  The  poet 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  sell  his  house  immediately, 
to  buy  wine  with  the  money  for  their  entertainment, 
in  order  to  make  some  expiation  for  his  enormous 
crime,  and  to  teach  him  to  live  unsettled  and  without 
care  Uke  a  true  poet. 

Such  are  the  ridiculous  and  such  the  pitiable 
stories  related,  to  expose  the  poverty  of  poets  in 
different  ages  and  nations;  but  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  are  rather  the  boundless  exaggerations  of 
satire  and  fancy,  than  the  sober  result  of  experience, 
and  the  determination  of  truth  and  judgment :  for 
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the  general  position  may  be  contradicted  by  numer- 
ous examples ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  appear,  on  re- 
flection and  examination,  that  the  art  is  not  charge- 
able with  the  faults  and  failings  of  its  peculiar 
profeSBOrs,  that  it  has  no  peculiar  tendency  to  make 
men  either  rakes  or  spendthrifts,  and  that  those  who 
are  indigent  poets  would  have  been  indigent  mer- 
chants  and  mechanics. 

The  neglect  of  economy,  in  which  great  genuiaes 
are  supposed  to  have  indulged  themselves,  has  un- 
fortunately given  so  much  authority  and  justification 
to  carelessness  and  extravagance,  that  many  a  mi- 
nute rhymer  has  fallen  into  dissipation  and  drunken- 
ness, because  Butler  and  Otway  Lived  and  died  in 
an  alehouse.  As  a  certain  blockhead  wore  his 
gown  on  one  shoulder  to  mimic  the  negligence'of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  so  these  servile  imitators  follow 
their  masters  in  all  that  disgraced  them ;  contract 
immoderate  debts,  because  Dryden  died  insolvent; 
and  neglect  to  change  their  linen,  because  Smith  was 
a  sloven.  '  If  I  should  happen  to  look  pale,'  says 
Horace,  '  all  the  hackney- writers  in  Rome  would 
immediately  drink  cummin  to  gain  the  same  com- 
plexion.' And  I  myself  am  acquainted  with  a  wit- 
ling who  uses  a  glass  only  because  Pope  was  near- 
sighted. 

I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  mind  occupied  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  and  immensity  of  its 
own  conceptions,  glancing  with  astonishing  rapidity 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven, 
cannot  wiUingly  submit  to  the  dull  drudgery  of  ex- 
amining the  justness  and  accuracy  of  a  butcher's  bill. 
To  descend  from  the  widest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive views  of  nature,  and  weigh  out  hops  for  a  brew- 
ing, must  be  invincibly  disgusting  to  a  true  genius : 
to  be  able  to  build  imaginary  palaces  of  the  raoBt 

xquisite  architecture,  but  yet   not  to  pay  a  car- 
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panter^s  faiU,  is  a  cutting  mortificatioii  and  disgrace : 
la  be  ruined  by  pursuing  the  precepts  of  Virgilian 
agriculture,  and  by  plou^ing  classicaUy,  without 
attandine  to  the  wholesome  monitions  of  low  British 
ftnnersy  is  a  circumstance  that  aggravates  the  failure 
of  Aiaropy  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  have  lived  in  the 
Augustan  age,  and  despises  the  system  of  modem 
husbandry. 

■'  Many  poets,  however,  may  be  found,  who  have 
condescended  to  the  cares  of  economy,  and  who 
httve  conducted  their  famiUes  with  all  tlie  parsimony 
and  reg^arity  of  an  alderman  of  the  last  century; 
vlio  have  superciliously  disdained  to  enter  into  the 
concerns  of  common  life,  and  to  subscribe  to  and 
ikady  certain  necessary  dogmas  of  the  vulgar,  con^ 
Yinced  of  their  utility  and  expediency,  and  well 
lowwing  that  because  they  are  vulgar,  they  are, 
Aerefbre,  both  important  and  true. 

If  we  look  backward  on  antiquity,  or  survey  ages 
nearer  our  own,  we  shall  find  several  of  the  greatest 
genuises  so  far  from  being  sunk  in  indigence,  that 
many  of  them  enjoyed  splendour  and  honours,  or  at 
least  were  secured  against  the  anxieties  of  poverty, 
by  a  decent  competence  and  plenty  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life. 

Indeed,  to  pursue  riches  farther  than  to  attain  a 
decent  competence,  is  too  low  and  illiberal  an  oc- 
cupation for  a  real  genius  to  descend  to ;  and  Horace 
wisely  ascribes  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  Roman 
literature  to  the  Grecian,  to  an  immoderate  love  of 
money,  which  necessarily  contracts  and  rusts  the 
mtnd,  and  disqualifies  it  for  noble  and  generous  un- 
dertaldngs. 

,  ^schylus  was  an  officer  of  no  small  rank  in  the 
Athenian  army  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon ; 
and  Sophocles  was  an  accomplished  general,  who 
commanded  his  countrymen  in  several  most  import- 
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aut  expeditions :  Theocritus  was  caressed  and  en- 
riched by  Ptolemy ;  and  the  gaiety  of  Anacreon  was 
the  result  of  ease  and  plenty:  Pindar  was  better  re- 
warded for  many  of  his  odes,  than  any  other  bard 
ancient  or  modem,  except  periiaps  Boileau  for  bis 
celebrated  piece  of  flattery  on  the  taking  of  Namur: 
Virgil  at  last  possessed  a  fine  house  at  Home,  and  a 
villa  at  Naples  :  '  Horace,'  says  Swift  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  economy  to  Gay,  '  I  am  sure  kept  bis 
coach  */  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus  dwelt  in  maiUe 
palaces,  and  had  their  gardens  adorned  with  the  most 
exquisite  capital  statues  of  Greece :  Milton  was  fond 
of  a  domestic  life,  and  lived  with  exemplary  frugal- 
ity and  order :  Corneille  and  Racine  were  both  ad- 
mirable masters  of  their  families,  faithful  husbands, 
and  prudent  economists  :  Boileau,  by  the  liberalities 
of  Lewis,  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  delightful  pri- 
vacy at  Auteuil,  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  finances,  and  despised  that  affectation 
which  arrogantly  aims  to  place  itself  abo?e  the 
necessary  decorums  and  rules  of  civil  life ;  in  all 
which  particulars  they  were  equalled  by  Addison, 
Swift,  and  Pope. 

It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  from  a 
few  examples  to  the  contrary,  that  poetry  and  pru- 
dence are  incompatible ;  a  conclusion  that  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  dissolute  be- 
haviour of  the  ddspicable  debauchees,  that  disgraced 
the  muses  and  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  by 
their  lives  and  by  their  writings.  Let  those  who  are 
blest  with  genius  recollect,  that  economy  is  the 
parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty,  and  of  ease :  and  die 
beauteous  sister  of  temperance,  of  cheerfulness,  and 
health ;  and  that  profuseness  is  a  cruel  and  crafty 
demon,  that  gradually  involves  her  followers  in  de- 
pendance  and  debts;  that  is,  fetters  them  with  Mix>ns 
that  enter  into  their  souls.' — Z. 
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Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

Oar  foes  maj  teach,  the  wise  by  foes  are  taught. 

To  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  following 
ktter  would  haye  been  surely  inexcusable ;  as  it  is 
•obecribed  by  the  name  of  a  very  great  personage, 
who  has  been  long  celebrated  for  his  superiority  of 
genius  and  knowledge :  and  whose  abilities  will  not 
Mpear  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  servility  or  fac- 
nim,  when  his  genuine  productions  shall  be  better 
Inown.  He  has,  indeed,  been  suspected  of  some 
attempts  against  revealed  religion  ;  but  the  letter 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  publish,  will  do  justice 
to  his  character,  and  set  his  principles  in  a  new 

*To  THE  Adventurer. 
•SIR, 
*  As  your  principal  design  is  to  revive  the  practice  of 
firtue,  by  establishing  the  Christian  religion;  you 
will  naturally  conclude,  that  your  views  and  mine 
M6  directly  opposite :  and  my  attempt  to  shew,  that 
it  i»  your  interest  to  admit  my  correspondence,  will, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  contrary. 
You  will,  however,  soon  discover,  that  by  promoting 
your  interest,  I  seek  my  own ;  and  when  you  have 
lead  my  letter,  you  will  be  far  from  suspecting,  that 
under  a  specious  show  of  concurrence  in  your  un- 
dertaking, I  have  concealed  an  attempt  to  render  it 
ineffectual. 

'  Never  to  give  up  the  present  for  the  future,  is  a 
iBaxim  which  I  have  always  taught  both  by  pre- 
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cept  and  example ;  I  consider  the  now^  as  the  whole 
of  my  existence ;  and  therefore  to  improve  it,  is  the 
whole  of  my  study.     And,  indeed,  happiness,  like 
virtue,  consists  not  in  rest  but  in  action;  it  is  found 
rather  in  the  pursuit,  than  the  attainment  of  an  end: 
for  though  the  death  of  the  stag,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  chase ;  yet  the  moment  this  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, the  sport  is  at  an  end.    Virtue  and  reli- 
gion alone  can  afford  me  employment:  without  them, 
I  must  inevitably  be  idle ;  and  to  be  idle  is  to  be 
wretched.  I  should,  therefore,  instead  of  attempting 
to  destroy  the  principles  upon  which  I  was  resisted, 
have  been  content  to  surmount  theip :  for  he  who 
should  hamstring  the  game,  lest  any  of  them  should 
escape,  would  be  justly  disappointed  of  the  plea- 
sure of  running  them  down.     Such,  indeed,  is  my 
present  condition:  and  as  it  will  at  once   answer 
your  purpose  and  mine,  I  shall  exhibit  an  account 
of  my  conduct,  and  shew  how  my  disappointment 
was  produced. 

'  My  principal  business  has  always  been  to  coun- 
terwork the  effects  of  revealed  religion :  I  have, 
therefore,  had  little  to  do,  except  among  Jews  and 
Christians.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when 
revelation  was  frequently  repeated  with  sensible 
and  miraculous  circumstances,  I  was  far  from  being 
idle  ;  and  still  think  it  an  incontestable  proof  of  my 
abilities,  that  even  then  my  labour  was  not  always 
unsuccessful.  I  applied  not  so  much  to  the  under- 
standing as  to  the  senses,  till  after  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  Chris- 
tianity afforded  motives  to  virtue  and  piety,  which 
were  scarce  to  be  overpowered  by  temptation:  I  was, 
therefore,  obliged  now  to  exert  my  power,  not  upon 
the  senses  but  the  understanding.  As  I  could  not 
suspend  the  force  of  these  motives,  I  laboured  to  di- 
rect them  towards  other  objects  :  and  in  the  eighth 
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Centary  I  had  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  produce  a  pre- 
Tailing  opinion,  that  '^  the  worship  of  images  was  of 
more  moment  than  moral  rectitude :"  it  was  decreed 
by  a  pope  and  council,  that  to  speak  of  them  with 
irreverence  was  a  forfeit  of  salvation,  and  that  the 
offender  should,  therefore, be  excommunicated:  those 
who  opposed  this  decree,  were  persecuted  with  fire 
and  sword;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  not  only  of 
supplanting  virtue,  but  of  propagating  misery,  by  a 
zeal  for  religion.  I  must  not,  however,  arrogate  all 
the  honour  of  an  event  which  so  much  exceeded  my 
hopes ;  for  many  arguments  in  favour  of  images 
were  drawn  from  a  book  entitled  Pratum  Spirituale : 
in  which  it  is  affirmed,  that  having  long  tempted  a ' 
hermit  to  incontinence,  I  offered  to  desist  if  he 
would  cease  to  worship  an  image  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
that  the  hermit  having  consulted  an  abbot,  whether 
to  accept  or  refuse  the  condition,  was  told,  that  it 
was  more  eligible  to  commit  incontinence,  than  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  images  :  and  I  declare  upon 
my  honour,  that  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
me,  did  never  happen,  but  are  wholly  invented  by 
the  ingenious  author.  That  salvation  had  very  little 
connexion  with  virtue,  was  indeed  an  opinion  which 
I  propagated  with  great  diligence ;  and  with  such 
success,  that  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  de- 
clared the  benefit  of  sacraments  to  depend  upon  the 
qualifications  of  those  by  whom  they  were  adminis- 
tered ;  and  that  a  Bavarian  monk  having  ignorantly 
baptised  in  these  words.  '^  Baptizo  te  in  nomine  pa- 
tria,  filia,  et  spiritua  sancta,'*  all  such  baptisms  were 
invalid.  Against  knowledge,  however,  I  never  fail- 
ed to  oppose  zeal ;  and  when  Virgilius  asserted,  that 
the  earth  being  a  sphere,  there  were  people  upon  it 
the  soles  of  whose  feet  were  directly  opposite  to  each 
other ;  the  same  Father  Boniface  represented  him 
to  the  pope  as  a  corrupter  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
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and  the  pope,  concurring  with  Bontfaoe^  toon  aftec 
excommunicated  a  bishop  for  adopting  80  dangefom 
an  opinion,  declaring  him  a  heretic,  and  a  blasphe- 
mer against  God  and  his  own  soifl.  In  these  in- 
stances my  success  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  I 
verily  believe  Boniface  himself  intended  well,  because 
he  died  a  martyr  with  great  constancy. 

*  I  found,  however,  that  while  the  Gospels  were 
publicly  read,  the  superstructure  which  I  had  built 
upon  them  was  in  perpetual  danger:  I  therefore  ex.* 
erted  all  my  influence  to  discontinue  the  practice, 
and  at  length  succeeded,  though  Aristotle's  Ethics 
were  substituted  for  them  in  some  northern  churches; 
but  against  Aristotle's  Ethics  I  bad  not  equal  objec- 
tions. 

'  During  this  period,  therefore,  my  powers  were 
neither  dissipated  by  unsuccessful  labour,  nor  ren« 
dered  useless  by  necessary  idleness :  I  had  perplex^ 
ed  and  confounded  the  most  simple  and  salutary 
doctrines,  with  absurd  subtilties  and  extravajnuit 
conceits :  and  I  had  armed  with  the  weapons  of  su* 
perstition,  and  disguised  with  the  tinsel  of  ceremony, 
that  religion  which  comprehended  every  precept  in 
love  to  God,  and  to  man ;  which  gave  no  direction 
about  divine  worship,  but  that  it  should  be  perform- 
ed  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  or  about  social  virtue, 
but  that  love  of  self  should  be  the  measure  of  bounty 
to  others.  But  there  was  still  personal  sanctity, 
though  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  church 
was  become  corrupt  and  ridiculous :  zeal  was  still 
animated  by  integrity,  though  it  was  no  longer  di- 
rected by  knowledge :  the  service  and  the  honour 
of  God  were  still  intended,  though  the  means  were 
mistaken.  Many,  indeed,  gladly  substituted  gain 
for  godliness ;  and  committed  every  species  of  wick- 
edness, because  they  hoped  to  appropriate  works  of 
supererogation  that  were  performed  by  others :  but 
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idtere  were  some  who  practised  all  the  seyerities  of 
exroneous  piety,  and  suffered  the  mortification  which 
they  recommended :  so  that  I  had  still  something  to 
do,  and  was  still  encouraged  to  diligence  by  success. 
*  But  all  the  advantages  depended  upon  ignorance; 
for  the  security  of  ignorance,  therefore,  I  affirmed, 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  devotion ;  a  lie  so  suc- 
cessful, that  it  passed  into  a  proverb. 
.  *  The  period,  however,  arrived,  when  knowledge 
could  be  no  longer  suppressed ;  and  I  was  under  the 
most  dreadful  apprehensions  that  all  the  absurdities, 
by  which  I  had  diminished  the  influence  and  the 
beauty  of  Christianity,  would  now  be  removed :  I 
could  not  conceive  that  those  motives  which  had  pro- 
duced abstinence  and  solitude,  vigils,  scourgings, 
and  the  mortification  of  every  appetite  and  every 
passion,  would  fail  to  produce  a  more  reasonable 
service;  or  become  ineffectual,  when  the  paths  of 
duty  appeared  to  be  not  only  peaceful  but  pleasant. 
I  did  not,  however,  sit  down  in  despair;  but  the 
knowledge  which  I  could  not  repress,  I  laboured  to 
pervert.  As  the  human  intellect  is  finite,  and  can 
comprehend  only  finite  objects,  I  knew  that  if  all  was 
rejected  as  incredible  which  was  not  comprehended, 
I  should  have  little  to  fear  from  a  religion  founded 
in  infinite  perfection,  and  connected  with  revelations 
which  an  Infinite  Being  had  vouchsafed  of  himself. 
I,  therefore,  immediately  opposed  reason  to  faith :  I 
threw  out  subjects  of  debate  which  I  knew  could  ne- 
ver be  discussed  ;  the  assent  of  many  was  suspend- 
ed, in  expectation  that  impossibilities  would  be 
effected ;  and  at  last  refused  in  the  fretfulness  of 
disappointment.  Thus  infidelity  gradually  succeeded 
to  superstition :  the  hope,  and  fear,  the  love,  reve- 
rence, and  gratitude,  which  had  been  excited  by 
Christianity,  and  produced  such  astonishing  effects, 
were  now  felt  no  more;  and  as  the  most  forcible 
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wtiAttB  to  pie^  and  vtrtne  w^e  again  wanting^  piety 
was  wholly  n^ected,  and  yirtae  rendered  more  easy 
and  commodious :  the  bounds  of  moral  obligaiioo 
induded  every  day  less  and  less ;  and  crimes  were 
coBEunitted  wiUioat  componction,  because  they  were 
not  supposed  to  incur  punishment. 

'  These  evils,  Mr.  Adventurer,  evils  both  in  your 
estimation  and  mine,  I  am  afraid  inll  continue  if  they 
cannot  increase;  disputation  and  scepticism  flourish 
without  my  influence,  and  have  left  no  principle  for 
me  to  counteract :  the  number  of  my  vassals  is  in* 
deed  greatly  increased  by  the  unsolicited  wickedness 
of  the  present  time;  but  this  increase  is  not  equiva* 
lent  to  the  pleasure  of  seduction. 

<'  If  the  importance,  therefore,  of  Christianity  to 
mankind,  shall  appear  from  its  having  busied  me  to 
subvert  it,  alid  from  the  misery  which  I  sufier  in 
idleness,  now  my  purpose  is  unhappily  effected ;  I 
lKq>e  they  are  not  yet  so  obdurate  in  ill,  as  to  persist 
in  rejecting  it  merely  in  spite  to  me ;  and  destroy 
themselves,  only  that  I  may  not  be  amused  by  at- 
tempting their  destruction.  You  see,  that  I  have 
sufficient  benevolence  to  request,  that  they  would 
regard  their  own  interest,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  mine ;  and  if  they  refuse  me,  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  think  they  treat  me  with  more  seve- 
rity thsin  I  deserve. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  humble  servant, 

Satan.* 
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Ploravere  snis  non  respondere  favoreiii 
Qotesitom  mentis Hob. 

Each  inly  marmVing  at  th*  unequal  roeed. 
Repines  that  merit  diould  reward  exceed. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  any  word  in  the  language  less 
understood  than  honour ;  and  but  few  that  might 
not  have  been  equally  mistaken,  without  producing 
equal  mischief. 

Honour  is  both  a  motive  and  an  end :  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  it  difFecs  from  virtue  only  in  degree, 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  includes  it,  as  generosity 
includes  justice ;  and  as  a  reward,  it  can  be  deserved 
Qnly  by  those  actions  which  no  other  principle  can 
produce.  To  say  of  another  that  he  is  a  Man  of 
Honour,  is  at  once  to  attribute  the  principle  and  to 
confer  the  reward.  But  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word.  Honour,  as  a  principle,  does  not  include 
virtue ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reward,  is  frequently  be- 
stowed upon  vice.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  blindness 
and  vassalage  of  human  reason,  that  men  are  dis* 
couraged  from  virtue  by  the  fear  of  shame,  and  in-* 
cited  to  vice  by  the  hope  of  honour. 

Honour,  indeed,  is  always  claimed  in  specious 
terms ;  but  the  facts  upon  which  the  claim  is  found- 
ed, are  often  flagitiously  wicked.  Lothario  arro- 
gates the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  for  having 
defended  a  lady,  who  had  put  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection, from  insult  at  the  risk  of  life ;  and  Aleator 
for  ful^ling  an  engagement,  to  which  the  law  would 
not  have  obliged  him,  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  But 
the  champipn  of  the  lady  had  first  seduced  her  to 
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adultery ;  and  to  preserve  her  from  the  resentment 
of  her  husband,  had  killed  him  in  a  duel :  and  the 
martyr  to  his  promise  had  paid  a  sum,  which  should 
have  discharged  the  bill  of  a  necessitous  tradesman, 
to  a  gamester  of  quality  who  had  given  him  credit 
at  cards. 

Such,  in  the  common  opinion,  are  men  of  honour; 
and  he  who  in  certain  circumstances  should  abstain 
from  murder,  perfidy,  or  ingratitude,  would  be  avoid- 
ed as  reflecting  infamy  upon  his  company. 

In  these  speculations  I  exhausted  my  waking 
powers  a  few  nights  ago ;  and  at  length  sinking  into 
slumber,  I  was  immediately  transported  into  the  re- 
gions of  fancy. 

As  I  was  sitting  pensive  and  alone  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  a  man,  whose  appearance  was  extremely  ve- 
nerable, advanced  towards  me  with  great  speed,  and, 
beckoning  me  to  follow  him,  began  hastily  to  dimb 
the  hill.  My  mind  suddenly  suggested,  that  this 
was  the  genius  of  Instruction :  I,  therefore,  instantly 
rose  up,  and  obeyed  the  silent  intimation  of  his  will: 
but  not  being  able  to  ascend  with  equal  rapidity,  he 
caught  hold  of  my  hand,  *  Linger  not,*  said  he,  *  lest 
the  hour  of  illumination  be  at  an  end.'  We  now  as- 
cended together,  and  when  we  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit he  stood  still.  '  Survey  the  prospect,'  said  he, 
*  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.* — *  To  the  right,'  re- 
plied I, '  is  a  long  valley,  and  on  the  left  a  boundless 
plain :  at  the  end  of  the  valley  is  a  mountain  that 
reaches  to  the  clouds ;  and  on  the  summit  a  bright- 
ness which  I  cannot  yet  steadfastly  behold.*  In  that 
valley,  said  he,  the  disciples  of  Virtue  press  forward; 
and  the  votaries  of  Vice  wander  on  the  plain.  In 
the  path  of  Virtue  are  many  asperities  :  the  foot  is 
sometimes  wounded  by  thorns,  and  sometimes  bruised 
against  a  stone ;  but  the  sky  over  it  is  always  serene; 
the  traveller  is  refreshed  by  the  breezes  of  health. 
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and  invigorated  by  the  ray  of  cheerfulness.  The 
plain  is  adorned  with  flowers,  which  gratify  the  sense 
with  fragrance  and  beauty ;  but  the  beauty  is  tran- 
aient»  and  the  fragri^nce  hurtful;  the  ground  is  soft 
and  level ;  and  the  jpaths  are  so  various,  that  the 
turf  is  no  where  worn  away ;  but  above  is  perpetual 
giloom  ;  the  sun  is  not  seen,  nor  the  breeze  felt ;  the 
air  stagnates,  and  pestilential  vapours  diffuse  drow- 
siness, lassitude,  and  anxiety.  At  the  foot  of  the 
monntain  are  the  bowers  of  Peace,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit is  the  temple  of  Honour. 

But  all  the  disciples  of'  Virtue  do  not  ascend  the 
mountain:  her  path,  indeed,  is  continued  beyond 
the'  bowers :  and  the  last  stage  is  the  ascent  of  the 
precipice:  to  climb,  is  the  voluntary  labour  of  the 
vigorous  and  the  bold ;  to  desist,  is  the  irreproach- 
able repose  of  the  timid  and  the  weary.    To  those, 
however,  who  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
way,,  the  gates  of  the  temple  have  not  always  been 
opened;  nor  against  those  by  whom  it  has  never 
been  trodden,  have  they  always  been  shut:  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  is  gradual 
and  easy ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  fate,  the  en- 
tr^ce  of  the  temple  of  Honour  has  been  always  kept 
by  Opinion.     Opinion,  indeed,  ought  to  have  acted 
under  the  influence  of  Truth ;  but  was  soon  pervert- 
ed by  Prejudice  and  Custom :  she  admitted  many 
who  ascended  the  mountain  without  labour  from  the 
plain,  and  rejected  some  who  had  toiled  up  the  pre- 
cipice in  the  path  of  Virtue.    These,  however,  were 
not  clamorous  for  admittance;  but  either  repined 
in  silence,  or  exulting  with  honest  pride  in  the  con^ 
aciousness  of  their  own  dignity,  turned  from  Opinion 
with  contempt  and  disdain ;  and  smiled  upon  the 
world  which  they  had  left  beneath  them,  the  witness 
of  that  labour  of  which  they  had  been  refused  the 
reward. 

XXIV.  M 
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But  the  crowd  within  the  temple  became  discon-  i 
t«nted  and  tumultuous :  the  dbciples  of  Virtue,  I 
jealous  of  an  eminence  which  they  had  obtained  byj 
the  utmoBt  efforts  of  human  power,  made  some  at*  I 
tempts  to  expel  those  who  had  strolled  negligently  I 
up  the  slope,  and  been  admitted  by  Opinion  to  pot*- J 
lute  the  temple  and  disgrace  the  assembly :  thos*  I 
whose  right  was  disputed,  were,  however,  all  readf  I 
to  decide  the  controversy  by  the  sword;  and  as  the^a 
dreaded  scarce  any  imputation  but  cowardice,  thej"! 
treated  those  with  great  insolence  who  declined  tl  ' 
decision,  and  yet  would  not  admit  their  claim 

This  conftiaion  anduproar  was  beheld  by  the  Goc 
dess  with  indignation  and  regret :  she  flew  to  th«l 
throne  of  Jupiter,  and  casting  herself  at  his  feetrl 
'  Great  mlerof  the  world,'  said  she,  '  if  I  have  erect- 1 
ed  a  temple  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  thy  wisdom  auAfl 
thy  love,  to  allure  mortals  up  the  steep  of  Virtue,  andf 
animate  them  to  communicate  happiness  at  the  ex-  I 
pense  of  life;  let  it  not  be  perverted  to  render  Vice  I 
presumptuous,  nor  possessed  by  those  who  dare  to  I 
perish  in  the  violation  of  thy  laws,  and  the  diffusioil  I 
of  calamity.'  Jupiter  graciously  touched  the  God- J 
dees  with  his  sceptre,  and  replied,  '  that  the  appoint  ■ 
ment  of  fate  he  could  not  reverse  ;  that  admissioail 
to  her  temple  must  still  depend  upon  Opiniur 
that  he  would  depute  Reason  ta  examine  her  coa--! 
duct,  and,  if  possible,  put  her  again  under  the  influ-fl 
ence  of  Truth.' 

Reason,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  co 
of  Jupiter,  descended  upon  the  mountain  of  Honour^! 
and  entered  the  temple.  At  the  first  appearance  o£9 
Reason  contention  was  suspended,  and  the  wholef 
assembly  became  silent  with  expectation:  I 
moment  she  revealed  her  commission,  the  tuinaltl 
was  renewed  with  yet  greater  violence.  A 
equally  confident,  that  Reason  would  establish  the  | 
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fhtennination  of  Opinioii  in  their  favour;  and  he 
dwt  spoke  loudest  hoped  to  be  first  heard.  Reason 
knew,  that  those  only  had  a  right  to  enter  the  tem- 
(fey  who  ascended  by  the  path  of  Virtue ;  to  deter- 
wioBf  therefore,  who  should  be  expelled  or  received, 
nothing  more  seemed  necessary,  man  to  discover  by 
which  avenue  they  had  access :  but  Reason  herself 
found  this  discovery,  however  easy  in  speculation, 
very  difficult  in  effect. 

The  most  flagitious  affirmed,  that  if  they  had  not 
walked  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  they  came 
into  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  ana  that  at  least 
the  path  by  which  they  had  ascended  it,  was  the 
path  of  Virtue.  This  was  eagerly  contradicted  by 
ethers;  and,  to  prevent  the  tedious  labour  of  de- 
ducing truth  from  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
Opinion  was  called  to  decide  the  question. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  Opinion  scarce  knew 
one  path  from  the  other ;  and  that  she  neither  deter- 
mined to  admit  or  refuse  upon  certain  principles,  or 
with  discriminating  knowledge.  Reason,  however, 
still  continued  to  examine  her ;  and,  that  she  might 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  her  evidence  by  the  account 
sb^  would  give  of  a  known  character,  asked  her, 
which  side  of  the  mountain  was  ascended  by  the 
Macedonian  who  deluged  the  world  with  blood :  she 
answered  without  hesitation,  *  The  side  of  Virtue  ; 
that  she  knew  she  was  not  mistaken,  because  she 
saw  him  in  the  path  at  a  great  distance,  and  re- 
marked that  no  man  had  ever  ascended  with  such 
impetuous  speed.'  As  Reason  knew  this  account 
to  be  false,  she  ordered  Opinion  to  be  dismissed,  and 
proceeded  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
parties  themselves. 

Reason  found  the  accounts  of  many  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  extravagant  and  absurd :  some,  as  a 
proof  of  tl^ir  having  climbed  the  path  of  Virtue,  de- 
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aspects  that  appeared  from  the  opposite 
iftof  tiie  mounlain;  and  others  affirmed,  that  the 
p«th  was  smooth  and  level,  and  that  many  had 
walked  it  without  stumbling  when  they  were  scarce 
awoke,  and  others  when  they  were  intoxicated  with. 

Upon  the  foreheads  of  all  these  Reason  impressed 
a  mark  of  reprobation  :  and  as  she  could  not  expH 
them  without  the  concurrence  of  Opinion,  she  deli- 
vered them  over  to  Time,  to  whom  she  knew  Opinioii> 
had  always  paid  ^reat  deference,  and  who  had  gene* 
rally  beeo  a  friend  to  Truth. 

Time  was  commanded  to  use  his  influence  to  pro^ 
cure  their  exptilsioo,  and  to  persuade  Opinii 
regulate  her  determinationa  by  the  judgme 
Truth.  Justice  also  decreed,  that  if  she  persisted' 
to  execute  her  office  with  negligence  and  caprice*! 
under  the  influence  of  Prejudice,  and  in  concurrence 
with  the  absurdities  of  Custom,  she  should  be  giretii 
up  to  Ridicule,  a  remorseless  being  who  rejoices  il~ 
the  auguish  which  he  inflicts  :  by  him  alone  Opini' 
can  be  punished ;  at  the  sound  of  his  scourge,  s 
trembles  with  apprehension ;  and  whenever  it  hiri 
been  applied  by  the  direction  of  Justice,  Opinion' 
always  become  obedient  to  Truth. 

Time,  continued  my  instructor,  still  iabmin 
fulfil  the  command  of  Reason  :  but  though  he 
procured  many  to  be  expelled  who  had  been  admitted 
yet  he  has  gained  admission  for  but  few  who  hU 
been  rejected ;  and  Opinion  still  continues  negligol 
and  perverse  ;  for  as  she  has  often  felt  the  scourge  6 
Ridicule  when  it  has  not  been  deserved,  the  dread  < 
it  has  no  otherwise  influenced  her  conduct,  than  b^ 
throwing  her  into  such  confusion,  that  the  purpose 
of  Reason  are  sometimes  involuntarily  defeated. 

'  How  then,"  said  I,  '  shall  Honour  distinguid 
ihose  whom  she  wishes  to  reward  V — '  They  shall  b 
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^iitinguishecU'  replied  the  visionajry  sa^^  '  in  the 
legions  of  Immortelity;  to  which  they  wiU  at  length 
be  conducted  by  Timei  who  will  not  suffer  them  to 
be  finally  disappointed.' 

While  I  was  listening  to  this  reply,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  steadfastly  upon  me  temple,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared: the  black  clouds  that  hovered  over  the  plain 
q[  Vioe  burst  in  thunder ;  the  hill  on  which  I  stood 
began  to  sink  under  roe ;  and  the  start  of  sudden 
tenor  as  I  descended  awaked  me. 
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O  fortuna  viris  iiiTida  fortibus, 

Quam  non  aequa  bonis  pnemia  dividis. — Seneca. 

Capricious  Fortune  ever  joys 

With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prize, 

To  crash  the  brave  and  cheat  the  wise. 

^  To  THE  Adventurer. 

'  SLR,  Fleet,  Jane  6. 

^  To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  as  are 
imprisoned  without  being  miserable,  or  are  miserable 
without  any  claim  to  compassion ;  1  promised  to  add 
the  histories  of  those,  whose  virtue  has  made  them 
onhappy,  or  whose  misfortunes  are  at  least  without 
a  crime.  That  this  catalogue  should  be  very  nu- 
merousi  neither  you  nor  your  readers  ought  to  ex- 
pect ;  **  rari  quippe  boni ;"  '^  The  good  are  few." 
Virtue  is  uncommon  in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ; 
and  I  suppose  it  will  scarcely  be  imagined  more  fre* 
quent  in  a  prison  than  in  other  places. 

'  Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tenderness,    the   generosity,   the    philanthropy  of 
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SerenuSy  who  might  have  lived  in  competence  and 
ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  emotion  on 
the  miseries  of  another.  Serenus  was  one  of  those 
exalted  minds,  whom  knowledge  and  sagacity  could 
not  make  suspicious;  who  poured  out  his  soul  in 
boundless  intimacy,  and  thought  community  of  pos- 
sessions the  law  of  friendship.  The  friend  of  Se- 
renus was  arrested  for  debt,  and  after  many  endea- 
vours to  soften  his  creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit 
that  assistance  which  never  was  refused.  The  tears 
and  importunity  of  female  distress  were  more  than 
was  necessary  to  move  the  heart  of  Serenus ;  he 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  long  time 
with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if  the  pre- 
sent pressure  was  taken  off,  he  should  soon  be  able 
to  re-establish  his  affairs.  Serenus,  accustomed  to 
believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate  distress,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  detect  the  fallacies  of  hope,  nor  reflect  that 
every  man  overwhelmed  with  calamity  believes,  that 
if  that  was  removed  he  shall  immediately  be  happy : 
he,  therefore,  with  little  hesitation  offered  himself 
as  surety. 

In  the  first  raptures  of  escape  all  was  joy,  grati- 
tude, and  confidence ;  the  friend  of  Serenus  display- 
ed his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the  sums  of 
which  he  should  infallibly  be  master  before  the  day 
of  payment.  Serenus  in  a  short  time  began  to  find 
his  danger,  but  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  re- 
pent of  beneficence ;  and  therefore  suffered  himself 
still  to  be  amused  with  projects  which  he  durst  not 
consider  for  fear  of  finding  them  impracticable.  The 
debtor,  after  he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising 
money  which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
either  fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  himself  to 
prison,  and  left  Serenus  to  take  his  place. 

*  Serenus  has  often  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to 
pay  him  whatever  he  shall    appear  to  have  lost  by 
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the  flight  of  his  friend  ;  but  however  reasonable  this 
proposal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  brutality  have 
been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  Serenus  still  continues 
to  languish  in  prison. 

'  In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes  al- 
most every  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy,  it  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  without  a 
friend:  he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the  conver- 
sation  of  Candidus,  a,  man  whom  the  same  virtuous 
ductility  has,  with  some  difference  of  circumstances, 
made  equally  unhappy.  Candidus,  when  he  was 
young,  helpless,  and  ignorant,  found  a  patron  that 
educated,  protected,  and  supported  him:  his  patron 
being  more  vigilant  for  others  than  himself,  left  at 
his  death  an  only  son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Can- 
didus was  eager  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  re- 
ceived; and  having  maintained  the  youth  for  a  few 
years  at  his  own  house,  afterward  |uaced  him  with 
B  merchant  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a  great 
value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct. 

■  The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the  only 
eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  observation,  and  de> 
prived  of  the  only  instruction  which  he  heard  with 
reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider  virtue  as  re- 
straint, and  restraint  as  oppression;  and  to  look  with 
a  longing  eye  at  every  expense  to  which  he  could 
not  reach,  and  every  pleasure  which  he  could  not 
partake  :  by  degrees  he  deviated  from  his  first  re- 
gularity, and  unhappily  mingled  among  young  men 
busy  in  dissipating  the  gains  of  their  father's  indus- 
try ;  he  forgot  the  precepts  of  Candidas,  spent  the 
evening  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in 
expedients  to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however, 
dexterous  and  active  in  business  ;  and  his  master, 
being  seoired  against  any  consequences  of  disho- 
nesty, was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect  hi*  man- 
ners, or  to  inquire  how  he  passed  those  hoiir:^,  whit-h 
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were  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  business  of  hU 
profession :  ffheii  he  was  informed  of  the  young 
man's  extravagance  or  debauchery,  "  Let  his  bonds- 
man  look  to  that,"  said  he,  "  I  have  taken  care  ol 
myself." 

'  Thus  the  unhappy  spendthrift  proceeded  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  conni- 
vance if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master  :  till 
in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed  such 
violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon 
prosecution.  Guilty  and  unexperienced,  he  knew 
not  what  coucae  to  take ;  to  confess  his  crime  to 
Candidiis,  and  solicit  his  interposition,  was  little  less 
dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the  frown  of  a  court 
of  justice.  Having,  therefore,  passed  the  day  with 
angiuisb  in  his  heart  and  distraction  in  his  looks,  he 
■eized  at  night  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
counting-house,  and  setting  out  he  knew  not  whither, 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

'  The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
CandiduB  :  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  irreproach- 
able, and  such  as  the  laws  of  a  just  government 
ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair ;  nothing  is  more 
inequitable  than  that  one  man  should  sufler  for  the 
crimes  of  another,  for  crimes  which  he  neither 
prompted  nor  permitted,  which  he  could  neither  fore- 
see nor  prevent.  When  we  consider  the  weakness 
of  human  resolutions,  and  the  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man conduct,  it  must  appear  absurd  that  one  man 
should  engage  for  another  that  he  will  not  change 
his  opinions  or  alter  his  conduct. 

'  It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whether, 
since  no  w^er  is  binding  without  a  possibility  of 
loss  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally  reasonable,  that 
no  contract  should  be  vnlid  without  reciprocal  stipu- 
lations :  but  in  this  case,  and  others  of  tho  same 
kind,  what  is  stipulated  on  hia  side  to  whom  the  bond 
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b  giTcn  ?  he  takes  advantage  of  the  security,  neg- 
iectB  his  afiairs,  omits  his  duty,  suffers  timorous 
wickedness  to  grow  daring  by  degrees,  permits  ap- 
petite to  call  for  new  gratifications,  ana,  perhaps, 
secretly  longs  for  the  time  in  which  he  shall  have 
power  to  seize  the  forfeiture  :  and  if  virtue  or  grati- 
tude should  prove  too  strong  for  temptation,  and  a 
young  man  persist  in  honesty,  however  instigated 
by  his  passions,  what  can  secure  him  at  last  against 
a  false  accusation  ?  I,  for  my  part,  always  shall  sus- 
fiect,  that  he  who  can  by  such  methods  secure  his 
property,  will  go  one  step  farther  to  increase  it ;  nor 
can  I  think  that  man  safely  trusted  with  the  means 
of  mischief,  who,  by  his  desire  to  have  them  in  his 
hands,  gives  an  evident  proof  how  much  less  he 
values  his  neighbour's  happiness  than  his  own. 

'  Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,  a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  supported  by  his 
fortune.  As  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the  king- 
dom were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was  early  invited 
to  court,  and  encouraged  by  caresses  and  promises 
to  attendance  and  solicitation:  a  constant  appear- 
ance in  splendid  company  necessarily  required  mag- 
nificence of  dress ;  and  a  frequent  participation  of 
fashionable  amusements  forced  him  into  expense : 
but  these  measures  were  requisite  to  his  success ;  since 
every  body  knows,  that  to  be  lost  to  sight  is- to  be 
lost  to  remembrance,  and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill 
a  Vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some  man 
of  greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before  him. 

*  By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was  every 
day  made  less  ;  but  he  received  so  many  distinctions 
in  public,  and  was  known  to  resort  so  familiarly  to 
the  houses  of  the  great,  that  every  man  looked  on 
his  preferment  as  certain,  and  believed  that  its  value 
would  compensate  for  its  slowness:  he,  therefore, 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his 
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r  tlnk  or   bis  rtaitj  made  necesEary;   and  as  ready 

I  ^yncKn  was  dm  expected,  die  hills  were  proporlwn- 

I  My  enlarged,  and  die  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 

J  *er«  atljusled  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  creditor. 

I  At  length  death  deprired  Lentulus  of  ooe  of  his 

i  mtrootfUid  a  revolutioo  in  the  miniBlry,  of  another; 

to  tltai  all  his  prospects  vanished  at  once,  and  those 

'    ihal  had  before  encouraged  his  espemes,  began  to 

I   wrceiTe  that  their  money  was  in  danger  :  there  was 

i  now  no  other  contention  but  who  should  first  seize 

I  apon  bis  person,  and,  by  forcing  immediate  payment, 

[  deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  tlie  rest. 

I  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  one  of  diem  invited  him 

lo  a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 

door ;  but  Lentulus,  instead  of  endeavouring  secretly 

to  uacify  him  by  payment,  gave  notice  to  the  rest, 

and  ofi'ered  to  divide  amongst  them  the  remnant  of 

ius  fortune ;  they  feasted  six  hours  at  his  expense, 

Ip  deliberate  on  bis  proposal ;  and  at  last  determined, 

liat,  as  he  could  not  offer  more  than  five  shillings 

p  the  pound,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  keep  him 

K  prison,  till  he  could  procure  from  his  relations  the 

tyment  of  his  debts. 

'  Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within  these 
dis  on  the  same  account:  the  like  procedure,  upon 
e  like  motives,  is  common  among  men  whom  yet 
V  allows  to  partake  the  use  of  tire  and  water 
Slith  the  compaasiooate  and  the  just:  who  frequent 
I  Sbe  assemblies  of  commerce  in  open  day,  and  talk 
with  detestation  and  contempt  of  highwaymen  or 
house-breakers;  but,  surely,  that  man  must  be  con- 
fessedly  robbed,  who  is  compelled,  by  whatever 
mcEuis,  to  pay  tlie  debts  which  he  does  not  owe ;  nor 
Wn  I  look  with  equal  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  holds  out  his  pistol  and  demands 
■  ^y  purae,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under  shelter  of 
^^e  law,  and  by  detaining  my  son  or  my  friend  in 
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pritoiiy  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their  liberty. 
No  man  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  society  than  he^ 
by  whose  machinations  our  virtues  are  turned  to  our 
disadvantage;  he  is  less  destructive  to  mankind  that 
{dmaders  cowardice,  than  he  that  preys  upon  com* 
passion. 

*  I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily  con<* 
fessy  that  though  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  before  a 
commercial  judicature,  can  be  wholly  acquitted  from 
imprudence  or  temerity ;  yet,  that  in  the  eye  of  all 
who  can  consider  virtue  as  distinct  from  wcuUth,  the 
lanh  of  two  of  them,  at  least  is  outw^ghed  by  the 
merit;  and  that  of  the  third  is  so  much  extenuated 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  Ufe,  as  not  to  desenre  a 
perpetual  prison;  yet  must  these,  with  multitudes 
eqtmlly  blameless,  languish  in  confinement,  till  ma^ 
levolence  shall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  MiSAROVRUS.' 
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Pereant,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerant! 

DoNATuSy  spad  Jerom. 

'  Perish  those  !  who  have  said  oar  ^good  things  before  ns. 

The  number  of  original  writers,  of  writers  who  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  native  thought,  ot  veins  of  new 
expression,  is  found  to  be  extremely  small  in  every 
branch  of  literature.  Few  possess  ability  or  courage 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  trust  to  their  own  powers, 
to  rely  on  their  own  stock ;  and,  therefore^  the  gene- 
rality creep  tamely  and  cautiously  in  the  track  of 
their  predecessors.  The  qumtessence  of  the  largest 
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libraries  might  be  reduced  to  the  compass  of  a  few- 
volumes,  if  all  useless  repetitions  and  ackuowledged 
trutha  were  to  be  omitted  in  this  process  of  critical 
chemistry.  A  learned  Frenchman  informs  us,  that 
he  intended  to  compile  a  treatise,  irEpi  tuv  ^n-af  cipij- 
fiiviav,  '  concerning  things  that  had  been  said  bnt 
ODce,' which  certainly  would  have  been  contained  in 
ft  very  small  pamphlet. 

It  happens  unfortunately  in  poetry,  which  princi- 
pally claims  the  merit  of  novelty  and  inveution,  that 
this  want  of  originality  arises  frequently,  not  from  a 
barrenness  and  timidity  of  genius,  but  t'rom  invinci- 
ble necessity  and  the  nature  of  things.  The  works 
of  those  who  profeas  an  art  whose  essence  is  imi- 
tation, must  needs  be  stamped  with  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other ;  since  the  objects  material  or 
animate,  extraneous  or  interDal,  which  they  all  imi- 
tate, lie  equally  open  to  the  observation  of  all,  and 
are  perfectly  similar.  Descriptions,  therefore,  that 
are  faithful  and  Just,  must  be  uniform  and  alike : 
the  first  copier  may  be,  perhaps,  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  priority ;  but  a  succeeding  one  ought  not 
certainly  to  be  condemned  for  plagiarism. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  notwithstanding:  the 
manifold  alterations  diffused  in  modem  times  over 
the  face  of  nature,  by  the  invention  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  by  the  extent  of  commerce,  by  tlie 
improvements  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  by 
the  manner  of  fortifying  and  fighting',  by  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  both  the  Indies,  and  above  all 
by  the  total  change  of  religion;  yet  an  epic  or  dra- 
matic writer,  though  surrounded  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  novelties,  would  find  it  diflicult  or  impossible 
to  be  totally  original,  and  essentially  different  from 
Homer  and  Sophocles.  The  causes  that  escite,  and 
the  operations  that  exemplify,  the  greater  passions, 
II  exact  coincidence,  though  per- 
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haps  a  little  diversified  by  climate  or  custom :  every 
exasperated  hero  ifnust  rage  like  Achilks^  and  every 
afflicted  widow  moura  like  Andromache :  an  aban- 
doned Armida  will  make  use  of  Dido's  execrations ; 
and  a  Jew  will  nearly  resemble  a  Grecian,  when 
placed  almost  in  the  same  situation ;  that  is,  the  loas 
of  Racine  in  his  incomparable  Athalia,  will  be  very 
like  the  Ion  of  Euripides.        » 

Boileau  observes,  that  a  new  and  extraordinary 
thought  is  by  no  means  a  thought  which  no  person 
ever  conceived  before,  or  could  possibly  conceive ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  such  a  thought  as  miist  have 
occurred  to  every  man  in  the  like  case,  and  have 
been  one  of  the  nrst  in  any  person's  mind  upon  the 
same  occasion:  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  Pope  that  what- 
ever is  very  good  sense  must  have  been  common 
sense  at  all  times. 

But  if  from  the  foregoing  reflections  it  may  appear 
didicult  to  distinguish  imitation  and  plagiarism  from 
necessary  resemblance  and  unavoidable  analogy,  yet 
the  following  passages  of  Pope,  which,  because  they 
have  never  been  taken  notice  of,  may  possibly  enter- 
tain curioQs  and  critical  readers,  seem  evidently  to 
foe  borrowed,  though  they  are  improved. 

The  dying  Christian  addr^ses  his  soul  with  a  fine 
spirit  of  poetical  enthusiasm. 

Vital  ip^ifk  of  fa^ttveftly  fI*iA6 ! 
Quit,  6  qdt,  thU  in6Ttal  fhittie  ? 
Trembling,  hoj^ing^  lingfriBg,  fljring, 
P  I  tlie  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying!— 
tlark ;  they  whbper — ^Angek  Say, 
Sister  Spirit,  come  away ! 

I  was  surprised  to  find  this  animated  padsage  closely 
copied  from  one  of  the  vile  Pindaric  ^ritei's  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second : 

When  on  my  skk  bed  I  laiigi]dsh, 
Full  of  tmmdf,  fbtl  of  angi^U, 
XXIV.  K 
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YmDi6Q$^  gpflpjiig,  trembling,  crying, 
PMiliB^  mmaiag,  speechless,  dying!- 


Bfetbius  I  bev  some  gentle  spirit  say. 
Be  not  femrM,  come  away ! — Flatman. 

ISliiigeiiiiis  and  Cbarron  fumisbed  him  with  the 
two  following  thoughts  in  the  Essay  on  Man : 

SoperioT  beings,  when  of  late  tbey  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law ; 
Adnur^d  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  shew'd  a  Newton,  as  we  shew  an  ape. — Pope. 

Utqoe  movet  nobis  imitatriz  simia  risom. 
Sic  nos  ccelicolis,  qooties  cervice  super b& 
Ventosi  gradimur 

And  again, 

Siroia  coelicol^,  risnsque  jocnsque  deonim  est 
Tnnc  homo,  quum  temere  ingenio  confidit,  et  audet 
Abdita  naturae  scrutari,  arcanaque  diviim. — Palinoevius. 

While  roan  exclaims,  *  See  all  things  for  my  use !' 

'  See  man  for  mine '  replies  a  pamper'd  goose. — Pope. 

Man  scruples  not  to  say,  that  he  enjoyeth  the  heavens  and  the 
elements ;  as  if  all  had  been  made,  and  still  move  only  for  him. 
In  this  sense  a  gosling  may  say  as  much,  and  perhaps  with 
more  truth  and  justness. — Cuabron. 

That  he  hath  borrowed  not  only  sentiments  but 
even  expressions  from  WoUaston  and  Pascal  cannot 
be  doubted,  if  we  consider  two  more  passages : 

When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 

Shall  gravitation  cease  if  yon  go  by  ? 

Or  some  old  temple  nodding  to  its  fall 

For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  ? — Pope. 

If  a  good  roan  be  passing  by  an  infirm  old  building,  just  in  the  arti- 
cle of  falling  ;  can  it  be  expected  that  God  should  suspend  the 
force  of  gravitation  till  he  is  gone  by,  jn  order  to  his  deliver- 
ance ! — WOLLASTON. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion  all  confas'd. 
Still  by  himsen  abus'd,  or  disabused ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurl'd. 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.— Pope. 
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Wh9t  a  chimem  tben  is  man !  what  a  conftised  chaos!  what  a 
Mibject  of  contradiction !  a  professed  judge  of  all  things,  yet  a 
feMt  worm  of  tlie  earth !  the  gieat  depository  and  guardian 
of  troth,  and  ^et  a  mere  huddle  of  ancertainty  !  the  glory  and 
idle  scandal  of  the  aniverse  ! — Pascal. 

The  witty  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  avarice 
in  the  Epistle  on  Riches, 

Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fete  betides 
The  slaice  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides; 

is  plainly  taken  from,  '  The  causes  of  the  decay  of 
Christian  piety/  where  that  excellent  and  neglected 
writer  says,  *  It  has  always  been  held  the  severest 
treatment  of  slaves  and  malefactors,*  damnare  ad 
metalla,  '  to  force  them  to  dig  in  the  mines :  now 
this  is  the  covetous  man's  lot,  from  which  he  is 
never  to  expect  a  release/  Cowley  has  also  used 
the  same  allusion.  The  celebrated  reflection  with 
which  Chartres'  epitaph,  in  the  same  epistle,  con- 
cludes, is  the  property  of  Bruyere. 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

b  a  tender  and  elegant  image  of  filial  piety,  for 
which  Pope  is  indebted  to  Montague,  who  wishes, 
in  one  of  his  essays,  to  find  a  son-in-law  that  may 
*  kindly  cherish  his  old  age,  and  rock  it  asleep.* 
And  the  character  of  Helluo  the  glutton,  introduced 
to  exemplify  the  force  and  continuance  of  the  ruling 
-passion,  who  in  the  agonies  of  death  exclaimed, 

Then  bring  the  jowl ! 

18  taken  from  that  tale  in  Fontaine,  which  enes, 

Puis  qu*il  faut  que  je  meure 

Sans  faire  tant  de  fa^on, 
Qu'oii  ro'  apporte  tout  &  Theure 
Le  reste  de  mon  poisson. 

The  conclusion  of  the  epitaph  on  Gay,  where  he 
observes  that  his  honour  consists  not  in  being  en- 
tombed among  kings  and  heroes, 

v2 


But  that  (he  foilby  nnd  tiie  goiid  miij  aay, 
Biriking  Iheir  pensive  bowms— Here  fits  Ghj, 

U  sdopied  from  an  old  Latin  elegy  on  tlic  death  of 
Prince  Henry. 

In  several  parts  of  his  writings,  Pope  seei 
have  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  Boileau  i  aj} 
might  appear  from  a  large  deduction  of  particular 
paasagefi,  almost  literally  translated  from  that 
vous  and  sensible  satirist. 


lively  U 


Pride,  madness,  folly,  against  Drjden  tine. 
In  »«rioo>  ihipes  of  [laiaons,  critics,  beaus. — Pi 

En  hsbili  de  laarqau,  en  iobbe>  de  comleBies, 
Vcnoieiil  pour  diffamerion  chef  d'mu vie  nQu^eau.— Bn 

While  I  am  transcribing  these  similarities,  I  feel 
great  uneasiness,  lest  1  should  be  accused  of  vainly 
and  impotently  endeavouring  to  cast  clouds  over  the 
reputation  of  this  exalted  and  truly  original  genius, 
*  whose  memory,'  to  use  an  expression  of  Ben  Joo- 
flon,  '  I  do  honour,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  SlA 
any;'  and  lest  the  reader  should  be  cloyed  and  dis- 
gusted with  a  cluster  of  quotations;  it  happens,  how- 
ever, fortunately,  that  each  passage  I  have  produced, 
contains  some  important  moral  truth,  or  conveys 
some  pleasing  image  to  the  mind. 

Critics  seem  agreed  in  giving  greater  latitude  Ut 
the  imitation  of  the  ancients  than  of  later  writers. 
To  enrich  a  composition  with  the  sentiments 
images  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  ever  esteemed,  not 
only  lawful,  but  meritorious.  We  adorn  our  writings 
with  their  ideas,  with  as  little  scruple  as  our  houses 
with  their  statues.  And  Poussin  is  not  accused  oF 
plagiarism,  for  having  painted  Agrippba  covering;. 
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her  face  with  both  her  hands  at  the  death  of  Qer- 
manicus;  though  Timanthes  has  represented  Aga- 
memnon closely  veiled  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  daugh- 
ter, judiciously  leaving  the  spectator  to  gTiess  at  a 
sorrow  inexpressible,  and  that  mocked  the  power  of 
the  pencil. — Z. 


I 
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d« hip,  friendship  ripen'd  into  lave. 

'To  THE  Adventurer. 


*  Youa  paper  of  last  Tuesday  ae'nnight,  which  1  did 
not  read  till  to-day,  determined  me  to  send  you  aa 
account  of  my  friend  Eugenio,  by  whose  distress  my 
mind  has  been  Jong  kept  in  perpetual  agitation :  and, 
perhaps,  my  narrative  may  not  only  illustrate  your 
allegory,  but  contribute  to  recover  Opinion  from  her 
defection. 

'As  Orgilio,  the  father  of  Engenio,  had  no  prin- 
ciples but  those  of  a  man  of  honour,  he  avoided 
aUke  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  are  in- 
compatible with  that  character :  religion  he  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  contrivance  of  priests  and  politicians,  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  awe;  and  used  by  those  in  the 
rank  of  gentlemen  who  pretend  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations,  only  as  an  expedient  to  conceal  their  want 
of  spirit.  By  a  conduct  regulated  upon  these  prin- 
ciples he  gradually  reduced  a  paternal  estate  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  five  hundred.  Be- 
sides Engenio,  he  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter  : 


I 
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his  wife  died  while  they  were  infants.  His  youuger 
brother,  who  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  for- 
tune in  trade,  retired  unmarried  into  the  country  :  he 
knew  that  the  paternal  estate  wa»  greatly  reduced 
and,  therefore,  took  the  expense  of  his  nephew's  edu 
cation  upon  himself:  after  some  years  had  been  spent 
at  Westminster  school,  he  seut  him  to  the  university, 
and  supported  him  by  a  very  genteel  annuity. 

'Eugenio,  thonghhia  temper  was  remarkably 
and  sprightly,  had  yet  a  high  relish  of  literature, 
insensibly  acquired  a  strong  attachment  to  a  college 
life.     His  apartment  adjoined  to  mine,  and  our 
quaintance  was  soon  improved  into  friendship. 
found  in  him  great  ardour  of  benevolence,  an 
sense  of  generosity  and  honour  which  I  bad  conceived 
to  exist  only  in  romance.     With  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity, indeed,  he  was  as  yet  a  sceptic :  but  I  fount 
it  easy  to  obviate  general  objections ;  and,  as  be  had 
great  penetration  and  sagacity,  was  superior  lopt 
judice,  and  habituated  to  no  vice  which  he  wished 
countenance  by  infidelity,  he  began  to  believe  as  soi 
as  he  had  begun  to  inquire :  the  evidence  for  Reve- 
lation at  length  appeared  incontestable ;  and  without 
busying  himself  with  the  cavils  of  subtilty  against 

tiarticular  doctrines,  he  determined  to  adhere  invii 
ably  to  the  precepts  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  to  trust 
the  promises  as  the  foundation  of  hope.     Theaan 
ardour  and  firmness,  the  same  generosity  and  honour, 
were  now  exercised  with  more  exalted  views,  and 
upon  a  more  perfect  plan.     He  considered  tne  as  his 
preceptor,  and  I  considered  him  as  my  example :  our 
friendship  increased  every  day;  and  I  believe  he  had 
conceived  a  design  to  follow  me  into  orders.     But 
when  he  had  continued  at  college  about  two  years, 
he  received  a  command  from  his  father  to  come  im- 
mediately to  town  :  for  that  his  earnest  desire  to  pli 
him  in  the  army  was  now  accomplished,  and  he  had 
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procured  him  a  Captain's  commission.  By  the  same 
post  he  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  in  which  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  continue  at  college,  with  pro- 
puses  of  succeeding  to  his  whole  estate ;  his  father's 
jHTOJect  was  zealously  condemned,  and  his  neglect  of 
a  brother's  concurrence  resented.  Eugenic,  though 
H  was  greatly  his  desire  to  continue  at  college,  and 
his  interest  to  oblige  his  uncle,  yet  obeyed  his  father 
without  the  least  hesitation. 

'  When  he  came  to  town,hediscovered  that  a  warm 
altercation  had  been  carried  on  between  his  uncle 
and  his  father  upon  this  subject :  his  uncle,  not  being 
able  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  father,  as  a  last 
effi>rt  had  written  to  the  son ;  and  being  equally  of- 
fended with  both,  when  his  ^application  to  both  had 
been  equally  ineffectual,  he  reproached  him  with 
folly  and  ingratitude ;  and  dying  soon  after  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  height  of  his 
resentment,  he  had  left  his  whole  fortune  to  a  distant 
relation  in  Ireland  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

*  Under  this  misfortune,  Eugenio  comforted  him- 
self by  reflecting,  thathe  bad  incurred  it  by  obedience 
to  his  father;  and  though  it  precluded  hopes  that  were 
dearer  than  life,  yet  he  never  expressed  his  displea- 
sure either  by  invective  or  complaint. 

*  Orgilio  had  very  early  in  life  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Agrestis,  a  gentleman  whose  character 
and  principles  were  very  different  from  his  own. 
Agrestis  had  very  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  by 
which  he  regulated  his  conduct|without  any  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  others :  his  integrity  was  universal  and 
inflexible,  and  his  temper  ardent  and  open ;  he  ab- 
horred whatever  had  the  appearance  of  disingenuity, 
he  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  there 
was  a  rough  simplicity  in  his  manner,  which  many 
circumstances  of  his  life  had  contributed  to  produce. 
His  father  left  him  a  fortune  of  two  hundired  thou- 
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sand  pounds ;  but  as  the  parsimony  which  enabled 
him  to  amass  it,  extended  to  the  education  ofhis  son 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  possessed,  he  had  been  taught 
neither  poiitenees  nor  literature.  He  maiTied  a  lady, 
whose  influence  would  have  polished  the  rough  dia- 
mond by  degrees  ;  but  she  died  withio  the  firat  year 
of  her  marriage,  leaving  him  a  daughter  to  whom  he 
^ve  her  name  Amelia,  and  transferred  all  his  affec- 
tion :  he,  therefore,  continued  to  live  in  great  pri- 
vacy ;  and  being  used  to  have  only  servants  and  de- 
Cendants  about  him,  he  indulged  the  peculiarities  of 
is  humour  without  that  complaisance  which  becomes 
insensibly  habitual  to  those,  who  mix  in  the  company 
of  persons  whom  it  is  their  apparent  interest  to  please, 
and  whose  presence  is  a  perpetual  restraint  upon  such 
irregular  starts  of  temper  as  would  incur  contempt, 
by  arrogating  a  superiority  which  none  would  ac- 
knowledge. To  this  disposition  his  daughter  ac- 
commodated herself  as  she  grew  up,  from  motives 
both  of  affection  and  duty :  as  he  knew  ami  regretted 
the  defect  of  his  own  education,  he  spared  no  cost  to 
complete  her's  j  and  she  is,  indeed,  the  mostaccom, 
plished  character  I  ever  knew:  her  obedience  is  cheer- 
ful and  imphcit,  her  affection  tender  and  without 
parade;  her  looks  express  the  utmost  sweetness  and 
sensibility,  and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  her  manner 
which  commands  respect. 

'  The  iutimacy  between  the  father  of  Eugenio  and 
Agrestis  produced  a  tender  friendship  between  his 
sister  and  Amelia,  which  began  in  their  infancy,  and 
increased  with  their  years. 

'  Such  characters  as  Amelia  and  Eugenio  could  not 
be  long  familiarly  known  to  each  other,  without  ex- 
citing mutual  esteem:  the  transition  from  esteem  to 
love,  between  persons  of  different  sexes, is  often  im- 
perceptible even  to  themselves;  and,  perhaps,  was 
not  discovered  till  long  after  it  had  happened,  either 
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by  Eu§;enio  or  Amelia.  When  he  returned  from  the 
univeraity,  she  was  about  eighteen :  as  herstature  and 
her  beauty  were  greatly  increased  during  this  inter- 
val, their  tiret  efi'ect  upon  Eugenie  was  proportion- 
ably  greater,  and  he  perceived,  from  whatever  cause, 
a  more  sensible  emotion  in  her.  He  had  too  much 
discernment  nut  to  discover  that  she  loved  him  ;  and 
too  much  generosity  not  to  conceal  his  love  of  her, 
because  he  was  Eomuchber  inferior  in  fortune:  some- 
times he  reflected  upon  her  partiality  with  pleasure, 
and  sometimes  with  regret ;  but  while  they  were  thus 
mutually  conscious  to  desires  which  they  mutunlly 
suppressed,  the  late  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Eugenio 
was  commanded  into  Scotland.  In  this  expedition 
he  distinguished  himself  equally  by  his  courage  and 
humanity ;  and  though  he  had  not  much  money,  and 
therefore  could  but  seldom  display  his  bounty,  yet 
his  concern  for  the  real  interest  of  his  men  was  so 
apparent,  as  well  in  such  acts  of  kindness  as  were  in 
his  power,  ift  in  the  strict  disciphne  which  he  main- 
tained among  them,  that  his  personal  influence  was 
very  powerful  and  extensive.  During  this  absence, 
though  he  felt  his  passion  for  Amelia  increase,  not- 
withstanding all  his  attempts  to  suppress  it,  yet  he 
never  wrote  to  her,  but  contented  himself  with  men- 
tioning her  in  general  terms,  and  including  her  in  his 
remeoibranee  of  other  friends,  when  he  wrote  to  his 
father  and  his  sister. 

'  When  he  returned,  as  his  sister's  intimacy  with 
Amelia  still  continued,  his  oppurtuniUes  to  see  her 
were  equally  frequent:  but  the  pleasure  of  those  in- 
terviews was  become  yet  more  tumultuous  and  con- 
fused ;  and  the  lovers  were  both  conscious  that  their 
sentiments  were  every  moment  involuntarily  dis- 
covered to  each  other, 

r  '  Amelia  had  dismissed  many  suitors,  who  were  not 
"■  distinguished  by  their  merit  than  their  rank,  be- 
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cause  tlie  stiD  lioped  to  eiuich  Eug^nio  with  her  for- 
tune ;  and  Eagenio  persisted  in  a  conduct  by  which 
thb  hope  was  disappointed,  because  he  would  not 
degrade  Amelia  by  an  alliance  with  dependance  and 
poverty.  The  objections  of  duty  might,  indeed,  have 
been  removed,  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  Agrestis, 
but  those  of  honour  would  still  have  remained ;  he 
was  not,  however,  absolutely  without  hope;  for 
though  he  had  lost  hiis  uncle's  fortune  by  obedience 
to  his  fother,  yet,  as  he  had  greatly  recommended 
himself  to  his  commanding  officer,  who  was  of  the 
highesC  rank,  he  believed  it  possible  that  he  might 
be  advanced  to  a  post  in  the  army,  which  would  jus^ 
tify  his  pretensions  to  Amelia,  and  remove  all  his  dif- 
ficulties at  once. 

'Agrestis  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  his  daughter, 
but  neither  asked  nor  suspected  her  motives :  for  he 
had  always  declared,  that  as  he  believed  she  would 
never  marry  without  his  consent,  he  would  never  urge 
her  to  marry  against  her  own  inclination. 

*  Amelia,  therefore,  continued  to  decline  every 
offer,  and  Eugenic  to  see  her  almost  every  day,  with- 
out the  least  intimation  of  his  love,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  winter,  when  he  lost  his  sister  by  the 
smallpox.  His  interviews  with  Amelia  were  now 
less  frequent,  and,  therefore,  more  interesting :  he 
feared,  that  as  he  would  be  seldom  in  her  sight,  the 
assiduities  of  some  fortunate  rival  might  at  length 
exclude  him  from  her  remembrance:  he  did  not, 
however,  falter  in  his  resolution,  nor  did  Amelia 
change  her  conduct.' 
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El  furiij  Bgititui  amor. ViBo  ^^^^ 

tiDvc,  wbicb  the  furies  irtilate  to  rage. 
It  happened  that  about  this  time  she  was  addressed 

.by  VeQtosus,  Che  eldest  son  of  a  noble  family ;  who, 
besides  a  large  eslate,  had  p^eat  expectations  from  his 
'father's  influence  at  court.  Ventosus,  though  he  was 
■ilrongly  recommended  by  AgrestiB,  and  was  remark- 
able for  personal  accomplishments,  was  yet  received 
■with  great  coldness  b^  yVmelia:  he  was  surprised, 
morticed,  and  disappointed,  yet  be  continued  his  vi- 

I  sits,  and  was  very  diligent  to  discover  what  had  pre~ 

Lv^n ted  his  success.  One  evening.justas  he  was  about 
to  take  his  leave,  after  much  inefiectual  entreaty  and 
pomplaint,  Eugenio  unexpectedly  entered  Che  room. 
Tentosus  instantly  remarked  ^e  embarrassment 
both  of  his  mistress  and  the  stranger,  whom  he,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  be  a  rival,  and  no  longer  wondered 
•t  his  own  disappointment :  these  suspicions  were 
^very  moment  confirmed  and  increased  :  for  his  pre- 
'Sence  produced  emotions  which  could  neither  be  con- 
^aled  nor  mistaken;  though  by  a  less  penetrating; 
eye  than  that  of  jealousy,  chey  might  have  been  over- 
looked. 

I  '  He  was  now  fired  with  resentment  and  indigna* 
tiori ;  and  having  left  the  room  somewhat  abruptly, 
be  was  met  upon  the  stairs  by  Agrestis,  with  whom 
he  desired  to  speak  a  few  words  in  private.  Agres- 
tis turned  back  into  another  apartment,  and  Vento- 
sus told  him,  with  some  warmth,  that  he  did  noi  ex- 
pect to  have  found  his  daughter  pre-engaged ;  and 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  himself  ill-treated. 
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A^reatis,  with  equal  warmth,  required  him  Xo  ex- 
plain his  DieaniDg ;  and  after  some  time  had  been 
spent  in  eager  altercatJon,  Uiey  pvted  in  belter  tem- 
per ;  Agrestis  persuaded  that  a  clandestine  love  had 
been  carried  on  between  his  daughter  and  Eugei 
and  Ventosus  convinced  that  Agrestis  had  never 
cDuraged  the  pretensions  of  his  rival. 

'  Agrestis  immediately  sent  for  Amelia,  and  sternly 
urged  her  with  many  questjona,  which  she  could  oalf 
answer  with  blushes  and  tears  :  her  silence  and  con- 
tiision  convinced  him  that  Ventosus  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  and,  therefore,  desisting  from  inquiry,  he  Ee-> 
verely  reprehended  her  for  the  past,  and  cnjotnetl 
her  never  to  converse  with  Eugenio  again;  towhont 
be  also  signified  his  displeasure,  and  requested  ibat. 
to  prevent  farther  uneasiness,  henould  come  no  more 
to  hia  house  till  Amelia  should  be  married. 

'  Eugenio,  though  his  love  was  almost  hopeless  be-* 
fore,  was  yet  greatly  afflicted  by  this  message:  be-< 
cause  he  feared  that  Amelia  had  fallen  under  her  fa- 
ther's displeasure,  and  that  now  he  was  become  jea- 
lous of  his  authority  he  might  be  tempted  to  abusd 
iL  As  to  secure  her  peace  was  the  principal  object 
of  bis  wish,  he  concealed  what  bad  happened  frooi 
his  father,  lest  a  quarrel  should  be  produced  be' 
tween  him  and  Agrestis,  in  which  Amelia's  delicacj 
and  tenderoeas  would  be  yet  more  deeply  wounded^ 
When  a  visit  was  intended  to  Agrestis,  he  always 
took  care  to  have  some  engagements  at  anotheS 
place :  Agrestis,  however,  as  be  hud  no  conceptioa 
of  the  principles  upon  which  Eugenio  acted,  did  not 
doubt  but  that  he  had  communicated  the  reason  at 
his  absence  to  his  father,  and  that  hia  father  was  a^ 
eretly  offended  ;  but  as  he  expressed  no  resentmentf 
he  believed  that  his  ambition  had  for  once  restrained 
the  petulance  of  hia  pride,  that  he  dissembled  to 
prevent  an  open  rupture,  and  had  still   hopes  of 
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purpose  which  he  had  conceited  with 

(^icioD  of  ill-will  always  produces  it;  but 
lende's  this  cauae  of  alienation,  Agrestis  had  uojustly 
imputed  a  conduct  to  his  friend,  which  rendered  him 
the  object  of  hia  contempt  and  aversiou;  be,  there- 
fore, treated  him  with  coldness  and  reserve,  sup- 
posing that  he  well  knew  the  cause,  and  neglected 
to  return  his  visits  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
assign  any  reason.  This  conduct  was  at  length  re- 
marked by  Orgilio,  who  considered  it  as  the  caprice 
of  a  character  which  he  always  despised  ;  he,  there- 
fore, retorted  the  neglect  without  expostulation ;  and 
thus  all  intercourse  between  the  families  was  at  an  end. 

'  Eugenio  in  the  meantime  was  inflexible  in  his  pur- 
pose :  and  Amelia,  in  her  next  interview  with  Ven- 
tosus,  acquainted  him  that  she  would  see  him  no 
more.  Ventosus  again  appealed  to  her  father :  hut 
the  old  gentleman  was  steady  in  his  principles,  not- 
withstanding his  resentment;  and  told  him,  that  he 
had  exerted  all  the  authority  which  God  and  nature 
had  given  him  in  his  favour ;  and  that,  however  pro- 
voked, he  would  never  prostitute  his  child,  by  com- 
pelling her  to  marry  a  person  who  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  her  choice, 

'  Ventosus,  who  was  extremely  mortified  at  this 
disappointment,  was  very  inquisitive  about  Eugenio, 
for  whom  he  still  supposed  he  had  been  rejected:  he 
soon  learned  his  situation  and  circumstances,  and  his 
long  intimacy  with  Amelia ;  he  reflected  upon  the 
confusion  which  both  had  expressed  in  the  accidental 
interview  at  which  he  was  present :  and  was  willing 
to  believe,  that  hia  rival,  however  contemptible,  had 
been  too  successful  to  be  supplanted  with  honour  by 
a  husband  :  this,  however,  if  he  did  not  believe,  he 
was  veiy  diligent  to  propagate  ;  and  to  remove  the 
iliagrace  of  a  refusal,  hinted,  that  for  thia  reason  he 
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had  abruptly  diBcontlnued  his  nddresaes,  and  coi 
gratulated  himself  upon  bis  escape. 

'  It  happened  that  about  six  weeks  ago,  Ventosui 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  Mall  with  a  young  office 
of  distinction,  met  Amelia  in  company  with  seven! 
ladies  and  a  gentleman.     He  thought  fit  to  bow  t 
Amelia,  with  a  supercilious  respect,  which  had  greatB 
the  air  of  an  insult :    of  this  coraplimenl  Ameli<^ 
though  she  looked  him  in  the  face,  took  no  notice^ 
by  this  calm  disdain  he  was  at  once  disappoint 
and  confounded;  he  was  stung  by  an  effort  of  ] 
own  malignity,  and  his  breast  swelled  with  passiol 
which  he  could  not  vent.     In  this  agitation  of  mini' 
he  hastily  turned  back,  and  determined,  for  what 
ever  reason,  to  follow  her.     After  he  had  advanced 
about  fifty  paces,  he  saw  Eugenio  coming  forward 
who,  the  moment  he  perceived  Amelia,  turned  inb 
another  walk.      This  was  observed   by  Ventosui 
whose  contempt  and  indignation  bad  now  anothe^ 
object,  upon  which  they  might,  without  violence 
the  lews  of  honour,  be  gratified  :  he  communicated 
his  purpose  to  his  companion,  and  hastily  followet 
Eugenio.    When  they  had  overtaken  him,  they  bun 
into  a  horse-laugh,  and  pushed  so  rudely  by  hisM 
that  he  could  scarce  recover  his  step  :  they  did  not 
however,   go  on  :    but  stopping  suddenly,   tumefl 
about  as  if  to  apologize  for  the  accident,  and  aSecte'' 
great  surprise  at  discovering  to  whom  it  had  ha^ 
pened.     Ventosus  bowed  very  low,  and  with  i 
contemptuous  ceremony  begged  his  pardon  ;  tellinj 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a  lady  in 
next  walk  who  would  be  very  glad  of  hia  compan^ 
To  this  insult  Eugenio  answered,  "That  he  was  n 
willing  to  suppose  that  an  affront  was  intended,  a 
that  iir  the  lady  he  meant  was  a  woman  of  honoik 
she  ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with  respectJ 
Ventosus  replied,  '*  That  whether  the  lady  he  n      * 
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ftm  a  woman  of  honour,  he  would  not  determine : 
but  he  believed  she  had  been  very,  very  kind ;  and  was 
pleased  to  see  that  her  favours  were  not  forgotten, 
though  they  were  no  longer  accepted.*'  Eugenic  was 
not  now  master  of  his  temper^  but  turning  suddenly 
vpon  Ventosus,  struck  him  with  such  violence  that 
he  fell  at  his  feet :  he  rose,  however,  in  an  instant, 
aod  liud  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  but  was  prevented 
6om  drawing  it  by  his  companion  ;  and  the  crowd 
beginning  to  gather  about  them,  they  parted  with 
mutual  expressions  of  contempt  and  rage. 
:   *  In  the  morning  the  officer  who  had  been  in  com-  ^ 

Ciy  with  Ventosus  at  the  quarrel,  delivered  a  chal- 
g£  to  Eugenic,  which  he  answered  by  the  follow- 
ing ibillet : 

'SIR, 

**  Your  behaviour  last  night  has  convinced  me  that 
you  are  a  scoundrel,  and  your  letter  this  morning  that 
you  are  a  fool.  If  I  should  accept  your  challenge, 
1  should  myself  be  both.  I  owe  a  duty  to  God  and 
to  my  country,  which  I  deem  it  infamous  to  violate ; 
and  I  am  intrusted  with  a  life  which  I  think  cannot 
without  folly  be  staked  against  yours.  I  believe  you 
have  ruined,  but  you  cannot  degrade  me.  You  may, 
possibly,  while  you  sneer  over  this  letter,  secretly 
exult  in  your  own  safety ;  but  remember,  that  to  pre- 
vent assassination  I  have  a  sword,  and  to  chastise 
insolence  a  cane.*' 

*  With  this  letter  the  captain  returned  to  Ventosus, 
who  read  it  with  all  the  extravagances  of  rage  and 
disdain :  the  captain,  however,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  encourage  him  ;  he  represented  Eugenic 
as  a  poltroon  and  a  beggar,  whom  he  ought  no  other- 
wise to  punish  than  by  removing  him  from  the  rank 
into  which  he  had  intruded ;  and  this,  he  said,  would 
be  very  easily  aceompUshed.     Ventosus  at  length 
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acquiesced  in  the  aentiments  of  his  friend ;  and  it  wi 
aoon  indusIriouBly  reported,  liiat  Eu^enio  liad  strut 
a  perBOD  of  high  rank,  and  refused  him  the  satisfat 
tiou  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  had  condescended  ; 
asic.  For  not  accepting  a  cliallenge,  Eu§;enio  cou 
not  be  legally  punished,  because  it  was  made  h 
duty  as  a  soldier  by  the  articles  of  war ;  but  it  dre 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  Buperior  officers,  ai 
made  them  Tery  solicitoua  to  find  some  pretence 
dismisB  him.  The  friends  of  Ventosus  immediate!] 
intimated,  that  the  act  of  violence  to  which  Eugenic 
had  been  provoked,  was  committed  within  the  vei^ 
of  the  court,  and  was,  therefore,  a  sufficient  c 
to  break  him ;  as  for  that  offence  he  was  liable  t 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  hand,  by  a  law  which, 
though  disused,  was  still  in  force.  This  expedient 
was  eagerly  adopted,  and  Eugenio  was  accordingljt 
deprived  of  his  commission.' 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1753. 


iram.  facili  rediiiiil  qoi  «nguin 
ulo  Uudari,  qui  tine  morie  pole 

t.-MABT 

ni  I  piize  who  poorly  gtms 
eatli  the  pnlm  which  blood  dlsti 

lini; 

An  nnpolluiEd  wcilh  from  life. 

'He  had  concealed  his  quarrel  with  Ventosus  fronB 
his  father,  who  was  then  at  the  family-seat  about 
twenty  miles  from  Loudon,  because  he  was  not  wiUT^ 
ing  W  acquaint  him  with  the  cause:  but  the  efl 
was  such  as  could  not  be  hidden :  and  it  was  n_ 
ijccome  necessary  that  he  should  anticipate  the  re- 
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Wtft  of  Others.  He,  therefore,  set  out  immediately 
fbr  the  country :  but  his  father  about  the  same  time 
ai^ved.in  London :  some  imperfect  account  had  been 
•ent  him  of  the  proceedings  against  Eugenic ;  and 
though  he  concluded  from  his  silence  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion,  yet  he  did  not  sus- 
pect an  imputation  of  cowardice :  and  hoped  by  his 
interest  to  support  him  against  private  resentment. 
When  he  found  that  he  had  missed  Eugenic  in  some 
(tf  the  avenues  to  town,  he  went  immediately  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  procured  his  commission,  from 
whom  he  learned  all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair. 
The  moment*lie  had  heard  that  his  son  had  refused 
a  challenge,  he  was  seized  with  rage  so  violent,  that 
it  had  the  appearance  of  distraction  :  he  uttered  in- 
numerable oaths  and  execrations  in  a  voice  that  was 
scarce  human,  declared  his  son  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  name,  and  solemnly  renounced  him  for  ever. 

f  Eugenic  returned  to  London  the  same  day,  but  it 
was  late  before  be  arrived ;  the  servant  that  opened 
the  door  told  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his 
&ther  was  gone  to  bed .  much  disordered,  and  had 
commanded  that  he  should  no  more  be  admitted  into 
that  house.  He  stood  motionless  a  few  moments  ; 
and  then  departing  without  reply,  came  directly  to 
me ;  his  looks  were  wild,  his  countenance  pale,  and 
his  jeyes  swimming  in  tears  :  the  moment  he  saw  me, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  putting  a  copy 
of  his  answer  to  Ventosus's  challenge  into  my  hand, 
anticipated  my  inquiries  by  relating  all  that  had 
hiq)pened. 

*  After  having  administered  such  consolation  as  I 
oould,  I  prevailed  upon  hint  with  much  difficulty  to 
go  to  bed.  I  sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night,  devising 
various  arguments  to  convince  Orgilio,  that  his  son 
had  added  new  digiuty  to  his  character.  In  the 
morning  I  went  to  hn  house ;  and  after  much  soli-^ 
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citation  was  admitted  to  hifi  chamlier.  I  found  him 
in  bed,  where  he  had  tain  awake  all  the  night 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  mind  was  in  great  agit&^ 
tion.  1  hoped  that  this  tumult  was  produced  hy  thv 
struggles  of  parental  tenderness ;  but  the  moment  I 
mentioned  his  son,  he  fell  into  an  agony  of  raga 
that  rendered  him  speechless;  and  I  came  away 
convinced  that  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  upon  the' 
same  subject  would  have  been  without  effect.  I  did 
not,  however,  relate  these  discouraging 
stances  to  Eugenio :  I  told  him  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  wait  a  few  days  before  any  farther  appli- 
cation was  made ;  not  only  because  his  father's  re- 
sentment would  probably  subside,  but  because  hs 
was  now  indisposed. 

'  Eugenio,  when  he  heard  that  his  fath< 
changed  colour  and  burst  into  tears.  He  went 
every  evening,  and  knocking  softly  at  the  servant'* 
window,  inquired  how  he  did  :  and  when  he  found 
that  his  Fever  was  become  dangerous,  be  entreated 
me  to  go  yet  once  more  and  intercede  for  him,  that 
he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  see  his  father,  if 
he  might  not  hope  to  be  forgiven.  I  went;  but 
when  Orgilio  heard  my  name,  he  fell  into  a  fresh' 
transport  of  lage,  which  ended  in  a  delirium.  The 
efiect  which  this  incident  produced  upon  Eugenio, 
who  waited  at  the  end  of  the  street  for  my  return, 
cannot  be  described :  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  go 
back  to  my  house,  where  he  sometimes  hastily  tra- 
versed the  room,  and  sometimes  sat  fixed  in  a  kind' 
of  stupid  insensibility  upon  the  floor.  While  he  wa» 
in  one  of  these  fits,  news  was  brought  that  his  father 
was  dead,  and  had  the  morning  after  he  was  takes ' 
ill  disinherited  him,  declaring  that  by  the  infamy  oS' 
his  conduct  he  had  broken  his  heart. 

'  Eugenio  heard  this  account  without  any  apparent' 
surprise  or  emolion,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
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change  his  posture  or  receive  any  food;  till  his 
spirits  being  quite  exhausted,  sleep  relieved  him  a 
few  hours  from  the  agony  of  his  mind. 

'The  night  on  which  his  father  was  buried,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  a  horseman's  coat  that  be- 
longed to  ray  nerrant,  and  followed  the  procession  at 
II  distance  on  foot.  When  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  the  company  departed,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
grave ;  and  hiding  his  face  in  the  dust,  wept  over 
It  in  silence  that  was  interrupted  only  by  groans. 
I,  who  had  followed  bim  unperceived,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  intrude  upon  the  solemnity  of  his  Bor- 
row  till  the  morning  dawned  :  he  was  surprised,  and 
J  thought  somewhat  confounded,  to  see  me ;  he  suf- 
fered me,  however,  to  lead  him  away,  but  neither  of 
US  uttered  a  word. 

'  He  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would  trouble 
lae  a  few  nights  longer  for  a  lodging,  and  in  the 
meantime  think  of  some  means  by  which  he  might 
obtain  a  subsistence;  he  was,  indeed,  totally  desti- 
tute, without  money  and  without  a  profession;  bat 
he  made  no  complaint,  and  obstinately  refused  all 
pecuniary  assistance. 

'  In  less  than  a  week  afterward,  having  converted 
his  watch,  his  sword,  a  snuff-box,  and  a  ring,  into 
money,  he  engaged  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  private 
undertaking  to  discover  the  north-west  passi^  to 
India. 

*  When  he  communicated  this  desperate  entcrpri»e, 
he  appeared  perfectly  composed:  "My  dear  friend," 
Bald  he,  "  it  has  always  been  my  point  of  hooour  to 
obey  the  commands  of  God,  the  prime  author  of  my 
being,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  my  hope,  M  what- 
ever risk;  and  I  do  not  repent  that  1  have  m:adi\j( 
adhered  to  this  principk  at  the  exneiuc  of  all  thai  u 
valuable  upon  earth :  I  have  tuntred  iha  low  of  1 
fortune,  of  love,  and  of  fame  ;  bot  I  have  prwoiwd  t 
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my  iDle^i^,  and  I  know  that  1  shall  not  lose  tn] 
reward.  To  these  I  would,  indeed,  add  the  cslei 
though  not  the  love,  of  Amelia.  She  will  hear  of 
as  degraded  and  disinherited,  a  coward,  a  vagabond, 
and  a  fugitive;  and  her  esteem,  I  think,  I  have  suffi* 
cienl  reason  to  give  up :  grief  will  wound  her  deeper 
tlian  contempt ;  it  is,  therefore,  best  that  she  should 
despise  me.  Some  of  those,  by  whom  she  is  ad- 
dressed, deserve  her:  and  1  ought  not  to  withhold 
a  felicity  which  I  cannot  enjoy.  I  shall  embark  to- 
morrow; and  your  friendly  embrace  is  all  the  good 
that  I  expect  to  receive  from  this  country,  when  I 
depart  in  search  of  others  which  are  unknown." 

'To  this  address  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  reply; 
and  perceiving  that  I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  h« 
left  me,  perhaps,  lest  his  purpose  should  be  shaken, 
and  my  weakness  should  prove  contagious. 

'  On  the  morrow  1  attended  him  to  the  ship.  He 
talked  to  me  of  different  things ;  and  when 
parted,  wrung  my  hand,  and  turned  from  me 
ruptly,  without  speaking.  1  hastened  into  the  .boat 
which  waited  to  bring  me  on  shore,  and  would  not 
again  feel  tlie  pangs  of  yesterday  for  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world. 

*  Such  is  the  friend  I  have  lost  1  such  is  the  man 
whom  the  world  has  disgraced  for  refusing  a  chal- 
lenge ;  but  none  who  are  touched  with  pity  at  his 
misfortunes,  wish  that  he  had  avoided  them  by 
another  conduct ;  and  not  to  pity  Eugenio,  is  surely 
to  be  a  monster  rather  than  a  man. 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  whether  I  ought 
thus  to  have  exhibitedbis  story  under  feigned  names; 
or  have  a  right  to  attempt  that  which  he  forbore. 
My  love  to  him  is,  indeed,  my  motive ;  but  1  think 
my  conduct  is  just,  when  i  consider,  diat  though  it 
is  impossible  that  Amelia  may,  by  the  perusal  of 
these  papers,  suSer  ihc  most  tender,  and  thcrefoiv 
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tbe  niofit  exquisite  distress,  by  tlic  re-establishment 
of  her  esteem  for  liim  who  most  deserves  it ;  yet  the 
world  may  derive  new  virtue,  from  the  dignity  which 
the  character  of  Eugenio  reflects  upon  his  conduct : 
l)is  example  is  truly  illustrious  ;  and  as  it  can  scarce 
fail  to  excitfi  emulation,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Bemevolus.' 


N°  67.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1753. 
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That  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects,  how- 
ever great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  novelty; 
the  courtier  stands  without  emotion  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence ;  the  rustic  tramples  under  his  fool  the  beauties 
I  of  the  spring,  with  little  attention  to  their  colours  or 
tlietr  fragrance ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
darts  his  eye  upon  the  immense  diffusion  of  waters, 
without  awe,  wonder,  or  terror. 

Those  who  have  past  much  of  their  lives  in  this 

ereat  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  its  multitudes, 

[  fta  extent  and  variety,  with  cold  indifference;  but 

I  an  inhabitant  of  the  rt-moler  parts  of  the  kingdom 

■  immediately  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dissipated 

'   curiosity,  a  busy  endeavour  to  divide  his  attention 

amongst  a  thousand  objects,  and  a  wild  confusion 

of  astonishment  and  alarm. 

The  att«ntJon  of  a  new-comer  is  generally  first 

I  itruck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  gtun  him  in 

)  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merchandise  and  ma- 

Knufactures  which  the  shopkeepers  expose  on  every 
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hand;  and  he  is  apt,  by  unwary  bursts  of  admira- 
tion, to  excite  the  merriment  and  contempt  of  those   j 
who  mistake  the  use  of  their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  ] 
understanding,  and  confound  accidental  knowledge  I 
with  just  reasoning.  f 

But,  surely,  these  are  suhjeota  on  which  any  man  1 
may  without  reproach  employ  his  meditations  :  the  I 
innumerable  occupations,  among  which  the  thou- 
sands that  swarm  in  the  streets  of  London  are  dis-  J 
tributed,  may  furnish  employment  to  minds  of  every  | 
cast,  and  capacities  of  every  degree.     He  that  con-  I 
templates  the  extent  of  this  wonderful  city,  finds  it  I 
difficult  to  conceive  by  what  method  plenty  is  mi  ' 
tained  in  our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  j 
regularly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  warehouses,  sees   ' 
the  immense  stores  of  every  kind  of  merchandise 
piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  art  and  products  of  nature,  which  are  every 
where  attracting  his  eye  and  soliciting  his  purse,  he   ' 
will  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  such  quantities 
cannot  easily  be  exhausted,  and  that  part  of  man-   i 
'  'nd  must  soon  stand  still  for  want  of  employment,    ( 

1  the  wares  already  provided  shall  be  worn 
and  destroyed. 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  shops  and 
customers,  '  How  many  things  are  here,'  says  he, 
'  that  1  do  not  want!'  The  same  sentiment  is  every  ' 
moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  him  that  walks  the 
atreela  of  London,  however  inferior  in  philosophy  t( 
Socrates:  he  beholds  a  thousand  shops  crowded 
with  goods,  of  which  he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no 
value;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  arts  by  which  fa- 
milies are  supported,  and  wealth  is  heaped  together, 
sre  of  that  minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  no- 
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lung  but  experience  could  evince  poa 
irosecuted  with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world 
light  easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
Bcourage. 
But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wanton- 
ess,  supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds  pur- 
for  every  manufacture ;  the  world  is  so  ad- 
Bsted,  that  not  only  bread,  but  riches  may  be  ob- 
ained,  without  great  abilities  or  arduous  perform' 
Knees ;  the  most  unskilful  hand  and  unenlightened 
Blind  have  sufficient  incitements  to  industry ;  for  he 
ifrat  is  resolutely  busy,  can  scarcely  be  in  want, 
SThere  is,  indeed,  no  employment,  however  despi- 
pable,  from  which  a  man  may  not  promise  himself 
□re  than  competence,  when  he  sees  thousands 
id  myriads  raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  merit 
Aian  that  of  contributing  to  supply  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  means  of  sucking  smoke  through  a 
'nbe  of  clay ;  and  others  raising  contributions  upon 
hose,  whose  elegance  disdains  the  grossness  of 
imoky  luxury,  by  grinding  the  same  materials  into  a. 
sowder  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  impMt  the  smell. 
Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
but  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent  kinds 
Bf  business,  ate  the  multitudes  of  this  city  preserved 
from  idleness,  and  consequently  from  want.  In  the 
endless  variety  of  tastes  and  circumstances  that 
liversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so  superfluous,  but 
fiiat  some  one  desires  it ;  or  so  common,  but  that 
lOme  one  is  compelled  to  buy  it.  As  nothing  is 
useless  but  because  it  is  in  improper  hands,  what  is 
ttirown  away  by  one  is  gathered  up  by  another ; 
Btid  the  refuse  of  part  of  mankind  furnishes  a  sub- 
iwdinate  class  with- the  materials  necessary  to  their 
^ppott. 

When  1  look  round  upon   those  who  are  thi 
'Oriously  exerting  their  qualifications,  I  cannot  ' 
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admire  the  secret  concatenation  or  society  that  links 
together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure;  and  consider,  with  benevolent  satisfac- 
tion, that  no  man,  unless  his  body  or  mind  be  totally 
disabled,  has  need  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing  himself  useless  or  burdensome  to  the  commu- 
nity :  he  that  will  diligently  labour,  in  whateyer 
occupation,  will  deserve  the  sustenance  which  he 
obtains,  and  the  protection  which  he  enjoys ;  and 
may  lie  down  every  night  with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness, of  having  contributed  something  to  tha 
happiness  of  life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident  to 
narrow  minds :  he  whose  comprehenaion  can  take  in 
the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and  whose  per- 
spicacity can  pierce  to  the  real  state  of  tbtnga 
through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of  fashion,  will 
discover  meanness  in  the  highest  stations,  and  dig- 
nity in  the  meanest ;  and  find  that  no  man  can  be- 
come venerable  but  by  virtue,  or  contemptible  but 
by  wickedness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  man  ought 
to  be  so  tittle  influenced  by  example,  or  so  void  of 
honest  emulation,  as  to  staiid  a  lazy  spectator  of  in- 
cessant labour;  or  please  himself  with  the  mean  hap- 
piness of  a  drone,  while  the  active  swarms  are  buz-  ■ 
zing  about  him  :  no  man  is  without  some  quality,  by 
the  due  application  of  which  he  might  deserve  well 
of  the  world ;  and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little 
in  his  power,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little, 
lest  he  be  confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours,  arts  o£ 
every  kind  have  been  so  king  cultivated,  that  all  lie 
wants  of  man  may  be  immediately  supplied ;  idleneu 
can  scarcely  form  a  wish  which  she  may  not  gratify 
by  the  toil  of  others,  or  curiosity  dream  of  a  toy, 
which  the  shops  are  not  ready  to  afford  ber. 
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Happiness  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
known  :  and  such  \a  the  state  ox  folly  of  man,  that 
it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  contrary :  we 
who  have  lon^  lived  amidst  the  conveniences  of  a 
town  immenaely  populous,  have  scarce  an  idea  of  a 
place  where  desire  cannot  be  gratified  by  money, 
in  order  to  have  a  just  sense  of  this  artificial  plenty, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  some  time  in  a  distant 
colony,  or  those  parts  of  our  island  which  are  thinly 
inhabited ;  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  such  situations  is  compeUed  to  exer- 
cise, with  how  much  labour  the  products  of  nature 
must  be  accommodated  to  buraan  use,  how  lon^  the 
loss  or  defect  of  any  common  utensil  must  be  en- 
dured, or  by  what  awkward  expedients  it  roust  be 
supplied,  how  far  men  may  wander  with  money  in 
their  hands  before  any  can  sell  them  what  they  wish 
to  buy,  will  know  how  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the 
plenty  and  ease  of  a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  remain 
imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily  supplied, 
new  wants  likewise  are  easily  created :  every  man,  in 
surveying  the  shops  of  London,  sees  numberless  in- 
slrumenlG  and  conveniences,  of  which,  while  he  did 
not  know  them,  he  never  felt  the  need ;  and  yet, 
when  use  has  made  them  familiar,  wonders  how  life 
could  be  supported  without  them.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  our  desires  always  increase  with  our 
possessions  ;  the  knowledge  that  something  remains 

Sunenjoyed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good 
jre  UB. 
They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refinements 
of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contrivance,  soon 
lose  their  confidence  in  the  unassisted  powers  of  na- 
ture, forget  the  paucity  of  our  real  necessities,  and 
overlook  the  easy  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
"   i.     It  were  a  speculation  woitby  of  *  philo- 
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BOphical  mind,  lo  examine  how  much  ia  taken  away 
from  our  native  abilities,  as  well  as  added  to  them, 
by  artificial  expedients.  We  are  so  accustomed  tfl 
gire  and  receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singlf 
can  do  little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  any  oa«' 
among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his  form  oi 
life,  who  does  notenjoy  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
artists. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nations  that  inhabit 
the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  supported 
with  less  assistance  ;  and  that  the  dexterity,  whiclr 
practice  enforced  by  necessity  produces,  is  able  to 
effect  much  by  veiy  scanty  means.  The  nations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  erected  cities  and  temples  without 
the  use  of  iron  ;  and  at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  sup- 
plies himself  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  sent 
like  the  rest  of  mankind  naked  into  the  world,  arf 
soon  as  his  parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength, 
he  is  to  provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  sup- 
port. His  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among 
the  rocks ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  treej 
of  the  forest;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  his  arrows, 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and  from' 
that  time  lives  in  a  stale  of  plenty  and  proaperityi 
he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  fortified  against 
beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to  pursue  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  the  deer  of  the  mountains  ;  and  as  he  doe* 
not  know,  does  not  envy,  the  happiness  of  polished 
nations,  where  gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortituds 
and  skill,  and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have 
made  him  rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and 
see  all  the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  down 
before  him, 

,  This  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shews  how  muck 
individuals  may  perform,  shews  likewise  how  much 
society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the  perseverance 
and  address  of  the  Indian  excite  our  adiuiiatiOD, 
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they  nevertheless  cannot  procure  him  the  conve- 
niences which  are  enjoyed  by  the  vagrant  beggar  of 
a  civilized  country :  he  hunts  like  a  wild  beast  to 
satisfy  his  hunger :  and  when  he  lies  down  to  rest 
after  a  successful  chase,  cannot  pronounce  himself 
secure  against  the  danger  of  perishing  in  a  few  days; 
he  iSy  perhaps,  content  with  his  condition,  because  he 
knows  not  mat  a  better  is  attainable  by  man ;  as  he 
that  is  bom  blind  does  not  long  for  the  perception 
of  light,  because  he  cannot  conceive  the  advantages 
which  light  would  afford  him  ;  but  hunger,  wounds, 
and  weariness,  are  real  evils,  though  he  believes 
them  equally  incident  to  all  his  fellow-creatures; 
and  when  a  tempest  compels  him  to  lie  starving  in 
bis  hut,  he  cannot  justly  be  concluded  equally  happy 
with  those  whom  art  has  exempted  from  the  power 
of  chance,  and  who  make  the  foregoing  year  provide 
for  the  following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assbtance,  con- 
ititutes  the  happiness  of  human  life  :  man  may,  in- 
deed, preserve  his  existence  in  solitude,  but  can 
enjoy  it  only  in  society ;  the  greatest  understanding 
of  an  individual,  doomed  to  procure  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  himself,  will  barely  supply  him  with  expedients 
to  keep  off  death  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  one  of  a 
large  community,  performing  only  his  share  of  the 
common  business,  he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual 
pleasures,  and  enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and 
reflection. — T. 
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How  ram  the  joy  for  sbich  oi 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ihe  plaj  of  brutes  U 
always  a  mock  fight ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  sports  that  have  been  iovected  by  rea- 
son for  the  amusement  of  mattkind.  The  celebrated 
games  of  antiquity  were  something  more;  the  con- 
lict  was  often  fatal,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  specta- 
tors seems  to  have  been  proportioned  Ut  the  danger 
of  the  combatants :  nor  does  it  appear,  that  any 
sport  has  been  since  contrived,  which  can  grati^ 
pure  benevolence,  or  entertain  without  producing 
an  oppoaitioD  of  interest.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
external  advantages  which  it  has  never  been  thought 
immoral  to  acquire,  though  an  opposition  of  interest 
is  necessarily  implied ;  advantages,  which,  like  a 
stake  at  cards,  one  party  can  only  gain  by  the  losa 
of  the  other ;  for  wealth  and  poverty,  obscurity  and 
distinction,  command  and  servitude,  are  mutually 
relative,  and  the  existence  of  each  is  by  each  recipro- 
cally deiived  and  given. 

Play,  therefore,  is  not  unlawful,  merely  as  a  con- 
test; nor  can  the  pleasure  of  them  that  win,  be  im- 
puted to  a  criminal  want  of  benevolencej  in  this 
state  of  imperfection,  merely  because  it  is  enjoyed 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  lose,  But  as  in  busi- 
ness, it  has  never  been  held  lawful  to  circumvent 
those  whom  we  desire  to  excel;  so  in  piay,  the  chance 
of  loss  and  gain  ought  to  be  always  equal ;  at  least, 
each  party  should  be  apprized  of  the  force  employed 
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against  him ;  and  if  then  be  plays  against  odds,  no 
man  lias  a  right  to  inquire  his  motive,  though  a  good 
loan  would  decline  to  engage  him. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  diversion  which 
has  not  been  generally  condemned,  though  it  is 
produced  by  an  attack  upon  those  wlio  have  not 
voluntarily  entered  the  lists;  who  find  themselves 
buffeted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means  of  de- 
fence nor  possibility  of  advantage. 

These  feats  are  achieved  by  the  knights-errant  of 
mirth,  and  known  by  the  name  of  FroUcs :  under 
this  name,  indeed,  many  species  of  wanton  cruelty 
liave  been  practised,  without  incurring  the  infamy, 
or  raising  the  indignation,  which  they  deserve  ;  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  certain  crite- 
rion, by  which  frolics  may  be  distinguished  into  cri- 
minal and  innocent.  If  we  could  discern  eO'ecls 
while  they  are  involved  in  their  causes,  and  ascertain 
every  remote  consequence  of  our  own  actions,  per- 
haps these  sallies  might  be  allowed  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  raillery :  the  false  alarms  and  ridicu- 
lous distress  into  which  others  are  betrayed  to  make 
us  sport,  should  be  such  only  as  will  be  subjects  of 
merriment  even  to  the  sufferer  when  they  are  past, 
and  remembered  neither  witli  resentment  nor  regret : 
but  as  every  action  may  produce  effects  over  which 
human  power  has  no  influence,  and  which  human 
sagacity  cannot  foresee ;  we  should  not  lightly  ven- 
ture to  the  verge  of  evil,  not  strike  at  others  though 
with  a  reed,  lcs{  like  the  rod  of  Moses  it  become  a 
serpent  in  our  hands. 

During  the  hard  frost  in  the  year  1 74C>,  four  yong 
gentlemen  of  considerable  rank,  rode  into  an  inn, 
near  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  this  city,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  without  any  attendant;  and 
having  expressed  imcommon  concern  about  their 
'torses,  and  overlooked  the  provision  thi 
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Gm  Ifa^ii  okd  far  ■  nMM;  ordering  wine  and  toi 
ftacco  tm  be  tw^  in.  and  dedaring,  that  as  thef i 
were  toxetoM  veij  earij  in  the  moming,  it  was  naU 
voctb  wUe  W  1^  to  bed.  Before  the  waiter  re- 
tjuatdr  c*^  <^  tlKn  had  laid  a  pocket-pii^tol  upoa. 
the  taUe,  wlndi,  wlieii  he  eitlered,  they  appeared  te 
be  Terr  solidtoos  to  conceal,  and  shewed  Bome  cod* 
fnskm  at  the  surprise.  They  perceired  with  great 
salisfactiocL,  that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at  hU  dis- 
eorery;  and  haring  upon  Taiious  pretences  called 
htm  often  into  the  room,  one  of  them  contrived  to 
pull  out  a  mask  with  his  handkerchief  from  ihs 
packet  of  a  horseman's  coat.  They  discoursed  in 
dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  affected  a  busy  and  aiut-  • 
ions  circumspectioD,  urged  the  man  often  to  drink, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  render  him  suhservient  to 
some  purpose  which  they  were  unwilling  to  discoTer. 
They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good-will, 
extravagant  commendations  of  his  dexterity  a 
diligence,  and  encouraged  him  to  familiarity, 
asking  him  many  questions :  he  was,  however,  s 
cautions  and  reserved ;  one  of  them,  therefore,  pre- 
tending to  have  known  his  mother,  put  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  and  soon  after  took  an  opportunity  to 
ask  him  at  what  hour  a  stage-coach,  the  passeogera 
of  which  they  intended  to  humbug,  set  out  io  th« 
moming,  whether  it  was  full,  and  if  it  was  attended 
with  a  guard. 

The  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  suspicions ; 
and  though  he  had  accepted  the  bribe,  resolved  to 
discover  the  secret.  Having  evaded  the  question! 
with  as  much  art  as  he  could,  he  went  to  hla  master, 
Mr.  Spiggot,  who  was  then  in  bed,  and  acquainted 
hira  with  what  he  had  observed. 

Mr.  Spiggot  immediately  got  up,  and  held  a 
sultation  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  done.     She 
advised  him  immediately  to  send  for  the  constable 
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with  proper  ass i slants,  and  secure  them:  but  he  con- 
sidered, that  as  this  would  probably  prevent  a  rob- 
bery, it  would  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity  to  gain 
a  rery  considerable  eum,  whicli  he  would  become 
entitled  to  upon  their  conviction,  if  he  could  appre- 
hend them  after  the  fact ;  he,  therefore,  very  pru- 
deotly  called  up  four  or  live  of  the  ostlers  that  be- 
longed to  the  yard,  and  having  commuaicated  his 
suspicions  and  design,  engaged  them  to  enhst  under 
his  command  as  an  escort  to  the  coach,  and  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  highwaymen  as  he  should  direct. 
But  mine  host  also  wisely  considering,  that  this  ex- 
pedition would  be  attended  with  certain  expense,  and 
that  the  profit  which  he  hoped  was  contingent,  ac- 
quainted the  passengers  with  their  danger,  and  pro- 
posed that  a  guard  should  be  hired  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  ;  a  proposal,  to  which,  upon  a  sight  of 
the  robbers  through  the  window,  they  readily  agreed. 
Spiggot  was  now  secured  against  pecuniary  loss  at 
all  events,  and  about  three  o'clock  the  knights  of  the 
frolic  with  infinite  satisfaction  beheld  five  passengers, 
among  whom  there  was  but  one  gentleman,  step 
into  the  coach  with  the  aspect  of  criminals  going  to 
execution  ;  and  enjoyed  the  significant  signs  which 
lassed  between  tbem  and  the  landlord,  coucerning 
le  precautions  taken  for  their  defence. 

*  Boon  as  the  coach  was  gone,  the  supposed  high- 
len  paid  their  reckoning  in  great  haste,  and 

lied  for  their  horses  :  care  had  already  been  taken 
to  saddle  them ;  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Spiggot's  desire 
that  the  adventurers  should  go  far  before  they  exe- 
cuted their  purpose  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  departed, 
he  prepared  to  follow  them  with  his  posse.  He  was, 
indeed,  greatly  surprised  to  seej  that  they  turned  the 
contrary  way  when  they  went  out  of  the  inn-yard ; 
'     supposed  they  might  choose  to  take  a  small 

:cuit  to  prevent  suspicion,  as  they  might  easily 
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onttake  tba  cottdi  whenever  (hey  would ;  be  deter- 
.  bowcrer,  to  keep  behind  them  ;  and,  there- 
fere,  iBKnd  of  goii^  alter  the  coach,  followed  them 
at  K  dnttBce,  bll.  to  his  uttei  dtsappointmeitt,  he 
•aw  iheai  pei«st  in  a  difierent  route,  and  at  length 
tniB  ista  an  inn  in  Piccadilly,  where  several  servants 
in  EfOT  appeared  to  have  been  waiting  for  them, 
and  where  his  cariosity  was  soon  gratified  with  ihetr 
ckancten  and  their  names. 

In  the  meantime  the  coach  proceeded  io  its  jour- 
ney. The  panic  of  the  passengers  increased  upon 
perceiving  that  the  gaard  which  they  had  hired  did 
not  come  up  ;  and  they  began  to  accuse  Spiggot  of 
having  betrayed  them  to  the  robbers  for  a  share  of 
the  booty :  uiey  could  not  help  looking  every  mo- 
ment from  the  window,  though  it  was  so  dark  that 
a  waggon  could  not  have  been  seen  at  the  distance 
of  twen^  yards :  every  tree  was  mistaken  for  a  man 
and  horse,  the  noise  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they 
rode  was  believed  to  be  the  trampling  of  pursners, 
and  ihev  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  coach- 
man commanded  to  stop,  and  to  see  a  pistol  thmst 
in  among  them  with  the  dreadful  injunction,  '  De- 
liver your  money." 

Thus  far  the  distress,  however  great  and  unme- 
rited, will  be  deemed  ridiculous  ;  the  sufferers  wdl 
appear  to  have  ingeniously  tormented  tbemselves  by 
the  sagacity  with  which  ihey  reasoned  from  appear- 
ances intended  to  deceive  them, and  their  solicitude 
to  prevent  mischiefs  which  none  would  attempt. 

But  it  happened,  that  when  the  coach  had  got  about 
two  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  overtaken  by  a  horse- 
man, who  rode  very  hard,  and  called  out  with  great 
eagerness  to  the  driver  to  stop :  this  incident,  among 
persons  who  had  suffered  perpetual  apprehension  and 
alarm  from  the  moment  they  set  out,  produced  a  pro- 
portionate t'ffect.     The  wife  of  the  gentleman  was 
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BO  terrified,  that  she  sunk  down  from  her  seat ;  and 
he  was  bo  much  convinced  of  his  danger,  so  touched 
at  her  distress,  and  so  incensed  against  the  ruffian 
who  had  produced  it,  that,  without  uttering  a  word, 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  seeing  the  man 
parley  with  the  coacIunEui,who  had  now  stopped  his 
horses,  he  shot  him  dead  upon  tlie  spot. 

The  man,  however,  who  had  thus  fallen  the  vic- 
tim of  a  frolic,  was  soon  known  to  be  the  servant  of 
a.  lady  who  had  paid  earnest  for  the  vacant  place  in 
the  stage  :  and  having  by  some  accident  been  de- 
layed till  it  was  set  out,  had  followed  it  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  sent  him  before  her  to  detain  it  till 
she  came  up. 

Heie  the  ridicule  is  at  an  end ;  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  we  did  not  sooner  reflect,  that  the  com- 
pany had  sufficient  cause  for  their  fear  and  their 
precaution,  and  that  the  frolic  was  nothing  more 
than  a  lie,  which  it  would  have  been  folly  not  to  be- 
lieve, and  presumption  to  disregard. 

The  next  day,  while  the  bucks  were  entertaining 
a  polite  circle  at  White's,  with  an  account  of  the 
farce  they  had  played  the  night  before,  news  arrived 
of  the  catastrophe.  A  sudden  confusion  covered 
every  countenance ;  and  they  remained  some  time 
ailent,  looking  upon  each  other,  mutually  accused, 
reproached,  and  condemned. 

This  favourable  moment  was  improved  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  though  sometimes  seen  in  that  assem- 

^  bly,  is  yet  eminent  for  his  humanity  and  his  wisdom. 

''  *  A  man,'  said  he, '  who  found  himself  bewildered 
in  the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth,  when  the  sun  was 
going  down,  would  think  himself  happy,  if  a  clue 
should  be  put  into  his  hand  by  which  he  might  be 
led  out  in  safety  :  he  would  not,  surely,  quit  it  for 
a  moment,  because  it  might  possibly  be  recovered  ; 
Snd,  if  he  did,  would  be  in  perpetual  danger  of 
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stumbliDg  upon  some  other  wanderer,  and  bringing' 
a  common  calamity  upon  botli.  In  the  maze  of  life 
ve  are  often  bewildered,  and  darkness  and  danger 
surround  us;  but  every  one  may  at  least  secure 
conscience  against  tie  power  of  accident,  by  ad- 
hering inviolably  to  that  rule,  by  which  we  are  en- 
joinea  to  abstain  even    from   the    appearances    of 
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Fere  libenlef  homines  id,  quod  lolunt,  ciednnl.— Ctjiii 
Men  nitlingly  beliere  nliat  ibej  wish  la  be  true. 

TvLLY  has  long  ago  observed,  that  no  man,  however 
weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious  of  his  owa 
decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that  he  may  yet  hold 
his  station  in  the  world  for  another  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  every  day  furaishoK 
new  confirmation  :  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in  which 
men  for  the  most  part  seem  less  to  expect  the  stroke 
of  death,  than  when  every  other  eye  sees  it  impend- 
ing ;  or  are  more  busy  in  providing  for  another  year 
than  when  it  is  plain  to  all  but  themselves,  that  at 
another  year  they  cannot  arrive.  Though  every 
funeral  tliat  passes  before  their  eyes  evinces  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  such  expectations,  since  every  man 
who  is  borne  to  the  grave  thought  himself  equally 
certain  of  living  at  least  to  the  next  year;  the  sur- 
vivor still  continues  to  flatter  himself,  and  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  some  reason  why  his  life  should  be  pro- 
Iraoted,  and  the  voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pa- 
cified with  some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artitices 
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practised  in  the  universal  conspiracy  of  mankind 
against  themselves ;  every  age  and  every  condition 
indulges  some  darling  fsdlacy ;  every  man  amuses 
himself  with  projects  which  he  knows  to  be  impro- 
bable, and  which,  therefore,  he  resolves  to  pursue 
without  daring  to  examine  them.  Whatever  any 
man  ardently  desires,  he  very  readily  believes  that 
he  shall  some  time  attain :  he  whose  intemperance 
has  overwhelmed  him  with  diseases,  while  ne  lan- 
guishes in  the  spring,  expects  vigour  and  recovery 
from  the  summer  sun ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in 
the  summer,  transfers  his  hopes  t6  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter :  he  that  gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which 
want  of  money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or  par- 
taking, comforts  himself  that  the  time  of  distress- 
will  soon  be  at  an  end ;  and  that  every  day  brings 
him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness;  though  he  knows 
it  has  passed  not  only  without  acquisition  of  advan- 
tage, but  perhaps  without  endeavours  after  it,  in  the 
formation  of  schemes  that  cannot  be  executed,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  prospects  which  cannot  be 
approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all  slum- 
ber out  our  time :  every  man  thinks  the  day  com- 
ing, in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  with  all  his  wishes, 
in  which  he  shall  leave  all  those  competitors  behind, 
who  are  now  rejoicing  like  himself  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  victory ;  the  day  is  always  coming  to  the  ser- 
vile in  which  they  shall  be  powerful,  to  the  obscure 
in  which  they  shall  be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed 
in  which  they  shall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  little  at- 
tention on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine  this 
representation  exaggerated  beyond  probability,  let 
him  reflect  a  little  upon  his  own  life  :  let  him  con- 
sider what  were  his  hopes  and  prospects  ten  years 
ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  expected  to  be  made 
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by  ten  years  to  his  happiness :  those  yews  «ffe  now 
eUkpsed ;  have  they  made  good  the  promise  that  wts 
extorted  from  them,  have  &ej  advanced  his  fortane, 
enlarged  his  knowledge^  or  reformed  his  conduct^tb 
the  degree  that  was  once  expected  ?  I  am  afraid^ 
every  man  that  recollects  his  hopes,  must  confess  his 
disappointment;  and  own  that  day  has  glided  im^ 
profitably  after  day,  and  that  he  is  still  at  the  saaie 
distance  from  the  point  of  happiness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have  thas 
miscarried  in  their  chief  design,  elude  the  memory 
of  their  ill  success  ?  with  what  amusements  can  they 
pacify  their  discontent^  after  the  loss  of  ao  large  a 
portion  of  life  I  they  can  give  themselves  up  again 
to  the  same  delusions,  they  can  form  new  sdiemes 
of  airy  gratifications,  and  fix  another  period  of  h^ 
licity;  £ey  can  again  resolve  to  trust  the  promise 
which  they  know  will  be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a 
circle  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  persuade  themselves 
to  think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part  de- 
pends upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part  must 
be  effected  by  vigour  and  perseverance.  With  regard 
to  that  which  is  styled  in  common  language  the 
work  of  chance,  men  will  always  find  reasons  for 
confidence  or  distrust,  according  to  their  different 
tempers  or  inclinations ;  and  he  that  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  please  himself  with  possibilities  of 
fortuitous  happine&s,  will  not  easily  or  willingly  be 
reclaimed  from  his  mistake.  But  the  effects  of  human 
industry  and  skill  are  more  easily  subjected  to  cal- 
culation :  whatever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,,  is 
divisible  into  parts,  of  which  each  maybe  performed 
in  the  compass  of  a  day  ;  he,  therefore,  that  has 
passed  the  day  without  attention  to  the  task  assigned 
him,  may  be  certain  that  the  li^se  of  life  has  brought 
him  no  nearer  to  his  object ;  for  whatever  idleness 
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may  expect  from  time^  its  produce  \7ill  be  only  in 
proportion  to  the  diligence  with  which  it  has  been 
used.  He  that  floats  lazily  down  the  stream,  in  pur- 
suit of  something  borne  sJong  by  the  same  current, 
will  find  himself  indeed  move  forward ;  but  unless 
he  lays  his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed 
by  his  own  labour,  must  be  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  that  which  he  is  following. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  some  contin* 
gencies  of  unexpected  and  undeserved  success,  by 
which  those  who  are  determined  to  believe  whatever 
favours  their  inclinations,  have  been  encouraged  to 
delight  themselves  with  future  advantages;  they 
support  confidence  by  considerations,  of  which  the 
only  proper  use  is  to  chase  away  despair ;  it  is  equal* 
ly  absurd  to  sit  down  in  idleness  because  some  have 
been  enriched  without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice 
because  some  have  fallen  and  escaped  with  life,  or 
to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been 
driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which  they 
are  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  evidence  or^probability :  let  any 
man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune,  and  of  those  who 
have  failed  of  their  expectations,  and  he  will  easily 
determine  with  what  justness  he  has  registered  him- 
self in  the  lucky  catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for  deep 
inquiries  or  laborious  calculations;  there  is  a  far 
easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes  of  folly 
from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  difference  be- 
tween prospects  that  exist  before  the  eyes,  and  those 
that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond  imagination.  Tom 
Drowsy  had  accustomed  himself  to  compute  the 
profit  of  a  darling  project,  till  he  had  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  its  success ;  it  was  at  last  matured  by  close 
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consideration,  all  the  measures  "were  accurately  ad- 
justed, and  he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to 
become  master  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by 
a  director  of  a  trading  company.    Tom  was  generous 
and  grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  recompense  thii 
small  assistance  with  an  ample  fortune  :  he,  there^ 
fore,  deliberated  for  a  time,  to  whom  amongst  his 
friends  he  should  declare  his  necessities;  not  that 
he  suspected  a  refusal,  but  because  he  could  not 
suddenly  determine  which  of  them  would  make  the 
best  use  of  riches,  and  was,  therefore,  most  worthy 
of  his  favour.    At  last  his  choice  was  settled ;  and 
knowing  that  in  order  to  borrow  he  must  shew  the 
probability  of  repayment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute 
and  copious  explanation  of  his  project. '  But  here  ^ 
the  golden  dream  was  at  an  end:  he  soon  discovered 
the  impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  noUons 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himsdf: 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  thoughts  impos- 
sibility and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on  every 
side  ;   even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at  last 
forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of  credit- 
ing himself  what  shame  would   not  suffer  him  to 
communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imaginations 
before  they  have  been  too  long  predominant  in  his 
mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to  be  related, 
whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be  explained : 
but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in  secret  over  fuure 
happiness,  and  silently  to  employ  our  meditations 
upon  schemes  of  which  we  are  conscious  that  the 
bare  mention  would  expose  us  to  derision  and  con- 
tempt ;  we  should  then  remember  that  we  are  cheat- 
ing ourselves  by  voluntary  delusions  ;  and  giving 
up  to  tiie  unreal  mockeries  of  fancy,  those  hours  in 
which  solid  advantages  might  be  obtained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 
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There  is,  indieed,  so  little  certainty  in  human  af- 
fiurs  that  the  mpst  cautious  and  severe  examiner 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes,  which  he  can- 
DOt  fHTpve  to  be  much  favoured  by  probability ;  since 
ojfter  his  utmost  endeavours  to  ascertain  events,  he 
most  often  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  chance. 
And  so  scanty  is  our  present  allowance  of  happiness, 
that  in  many  situations  life  could  .scarcely  be  sup- 
fK>rted,  if  hope  were  not  ejlowed  to  relieve  the  pre- 
sent hour  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and 
reranimate  the  languor  of  dejection  to  niew  efforts, 
^y  pointing  to  distant  regions,  of  felicity  which  yet 
no  resolution  or  perseverance  shall  ever  reach. 

But  these,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they  may 
invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in  a  greater; 
these  pleasures,  like  the  rest,  are  lawful  only  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  to  certain  degrees;  they 
may  be  useful  in  a  due  subserviency  to  nobler  pur- 
poses, but  become  dangerous  and  destructive,  when 
once  they  gain  the  ascendant  in  the  heart ;  to  soothe 
the  mind  to  tranquillity  by  hope,  even  when  that 
hope  is  likely  to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  use- 
ful ;  but  to  lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor 
and  despicable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  which  they  are  in- 
cident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  warrant  of  rea- 
son, is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and  elevated  un- 
derstandings ;  but  its  foundation  and  its  effects  are 
totally  different ;  the  man  of  high  courage  and  ^reat 
abilities  is  apt  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  nim- 
self^  and  to  expect  from  a  vigorous .  exertion  of  his 
powers  more  than  spirit  or  diligence  can  attain; 
between  him  and  his  wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed, 
but  he  expects  to  overleap  or  break  them ;  his  mis- 
taken ^dour  hurries  him  forward ;  and  though  per- 
haps he  misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtains  some 
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coUaleral  good,  and  performs  something  useful  ito 
maDkind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  dione  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to  hope, 
but  widiont  ground  and  without  consequences  :  the 
Miss  with  which  he  solaces  his  hours,  he  always  ex- 
pects from  others,  though  very  often  he  knows  not 
from  whom ;  he  fblds  hu  arms  about  him,  and  sits 
in  expectation  of  some  revolution  in  ^e  state  that 
shall  raise  him  to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower 
that  shall  load  him  with  wealth ;  he  dozes  away  the 
day  in  musing  upon  the  morrow ;  and  at  the  end  of 
life  is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  that 
the  time  of  action  is  past,  and  that  he  can  now  shew 
his  wisdcmi  only  by  repentance. — T. 


as 
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Virtus,  repiilsae  nesda  sordidre, 
lotaminatb  falget  honoribus ; 
Nee  somit  aut  ponit  secures, 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae. — Hor. 

Stranger  to  folly  and  to  fear. 

With  pure  untainted  honour  bright. 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right. 

•  MR.  ADVENTURER, 
'  I  A  M  the  person  whom  your  correspondent  Bene- 
volus  has  thought  fit  to  mention  by  the  name  of 
Agrestis.  There  are  some  particulars  in  my  charac- 
ter, which,  perhaps,  he  has  mistaken :  but  I  love 
plam-dealing ;  and  as  he  did  not  intend  to  flatter 
me,  I  forgive  him :  perhaps  my  heart  is  as  warm  as 
another's,  and  I  am  no  stranger  to  any  principles 
that  would  lead  a  man  to  do  a  handsome  thing.   But  • 
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to  the  point.  I  approve  your  publishing  the  story 
of  Eugenio;  and  I  am  determined  the  world  shall 
hot  lose  the  sequel  of  it,  in  which  you  are  more  con- 
cerned than  perhaps  you  may  imagine. 

*  You  must  know,  Sir,  that  I  had  observed  my 
girl  to  go  moping  about  of  late  more  than  common ; 
diough  in  truth  she  has  been  somewhat  grave  ever 
rince  she  dismissed  Ventosus.  I  was  determined  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  her ;  and  so  watching  her  pretty 
closely,  I  catched  her  -last  Saturday  was  se'nnight 
alinost  drowned  in  tears  with  your  paper  in  her  hand. 
I  laid  hold  of  it  in  an  instant,  and  putting  on  my 
spectacles  began  to  read,  with  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  I  should  find  out  a  secret.  Her  passion  of  cry- 
ing still  increased ;  and  when  I  had  looked  here  and 
there  in  the  paper,  I  was  convinced  that  she  was  by 
some  means  deeply  interested  in  the  story,  which, 
indeed,  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  misfortune.  In 
short,  I  pressed  her  so  home  upon  the  subject,  that 
she  put  the  other  two  papers  into  my  hand,  and  tell- 
ing me  who  were  meant  by  the  names,  I  began  to 
read  with  great  eagerness ;  though  to  confess  a  truth, 
I  could  scarce  see  the  three  last  pages.  Odds  my 
life,  thinks  I,  what  an  honest  fellow  this  Eugenio  is ! 
and  leering  up  at  my  girl,  I  thought  I  never  saw  her 
look  so  like  her  mother  before.  I  took  her  about 
the  neck  and  kissed  her :  but  1  did  not  tejl  her  what 
I  had  in  my  head :  however,  to  encourage  her^  I  bid 
her  be  a  good  child ;  and  instantly  ordering  my 
coach,  I  went  directly  to  Benevolus,  of  whom  I  in- 
quired the  ship's  name  on  board  of  which  Eugenio 
was  embarked,  and  when  she  sailed.  The  doctor, 
whether  he  guessed  at  my  intention  or  not,  looked 
as  if  he  would  have  leaped  out  of  his  skin,  and  told 
ine  with  a  kind  of  wild  eagerness,  that  the  vessel 
having  met  with  an  accident  in  going  out  was  put 
back;  and  then  lay  in  the  river  near  Gravesend^ 
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*  With  this  intelligence  I  returned  to  my  daughter, 
and  told  her  my  mind.  **  Emmy/'  says  I,  ''  the 
Captain  was  always  in  my  opinion  a  worthy  man ; 
and  when  I  had  reason  to  believe  you  liked  him»  I 
did  not  resolve  to  part  you  because  he  was  without 
a  title  or  an  estate,  but  because  I  could  not  be  re- 
conciled to  his  profession.  I  was  determined  you 
should  never  marry  a  cockade,  and  carry  a  knapsack; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  general  officer,  I  would  have 
preferred  an  honest  citizen,  who  encourages  trade  and 
navigation,  before  him.  Besides,  I  was  angry  that 
you  should  hold  a  private  correspondence,  and  think 
to  carry  your  point  without  me :  but  you  were  great' 
ly  misrepresented ;  so  was  the  Captain :  he  has  gal- 
umtly  remoTcd  all  my  objections  at  once,  he  is  not. 
now  in  the  army,  nor  has  he  ever  attempted  to  sub* 
vert  my  authority ;  he  is  a  true  heart,  and  I  feel  that 
I  love  him  as  my  son.  He  is  still  within  reach,  and 
you  shall  this  moment  write  to  him  with  your  own 
hand,  and  tell  him  that  I  say  he  shall  be  your  hus- 
band. I  have  money  enough  for  ye  both ;  and  if  I 
please,  I  can  make  him  a  lord.*'  The  poor  child  sat 
with  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes  while  I  was 
speaking,  and  I  did  not  immediately  perceive,  that, 
upon  hearing  the  Captain  was  not  gone,  she  had 
fainted.  We  could  scarce  keep  life  in  her  for  above 
two  hours ;  but  at  last  she  a  little  recovered  her  spi- 
rits, and  brought  me  the  following  billet : 

"  To  Eugenic. 
"SIR, 

**  My  dear  papa  commands  me  to  entreat  that  you 
would  immediately  come  on  shore,  and  from  this 
hour  consider  his  house  as  your  own.  He  is  greatly 
affected  with  the  story  of  your  generosity  and  dis- 
tress^ which  he  has  just  learnt  by  an  accident  which 
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I  cannot  now  communicate ;  aild  he  is  determined 
to  make  you  his  heir,  without  prejudice  to» 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Amelia." 

*  When  I  had  perused  this  epistle,  **  Pshaw,"  says 
ly  '^put  affectionate  at  the  end  of  it,  or  else  he  won't 
come  now/'  This  made  her  smile.  I  was  glad  to 
see  her  look  cheerful ;  and  having  with  some  diffi- 
culty procured  tlie  proper  addition,  I  dispatched  the 
letter  instantly  by  my  own  servant  on  horseback,  and 
ordered  a  light  chariot  and  four  to  follow  him,  and 
take  up  Eugenie's  friend  the  doctor  by  the  way.  I 
will  not  tell  you.  Sir,  how  Eugenic,  as  he  is  called, 
behaved  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter:  it  is  enough, 
that  in  about  eight  hours  he  arrived  with  his  friend 
at  my  house ;  neither  will  I  tell  you  how  the  lovers 
behaved  when  they  met ;  it  is  enough,  that  they  are 
to  be  married  next  Thursday.  I  add  some  particulars 
for  your  private  inspection  in  the  postscript,  that  you 
may  give  us  your  company  at  the  wedding.  I  aare 
say  you  will  share  the  happiness  of  which  you  have 
been  the  instrument ;  and  I  assure  you  that  you  will 
be  extremely  welcome  to  the  company,  but  to  none 
more  than  to  your's  heartily,  Agrestis.* 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Agrestis  for  his  post- 
script, but  yet  more  for  his  letter ;  which,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  by  its  effect,  is  the  most  eloquent 
performance  I  ever  read :  its  excellence,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  be  universally  acknowledged,  because  it 
will  be  felt.  I  shall,  however,  add  some  remarks, 
which,  perhaps,  may  not  occur  to  every  mind,  as 
every  mind  has  not  acquired  a  habit  of  speculation. 
,  Eugenio*s  heroic  perseverance  in  virtue,  though  it 
^  appeared  to  preclude  all  his  hopes  of  temporal  ad  van. 
tage,  yet  eventually  fulfilled  them.  If  he  had  with 
less  generosity  engaged  in  a  clandestine  love,  eithei^ 
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he  would  fcave  forfeited  the  esteem  of  Amelia,  or  she 
would  have  incurred  the  resentment  of  her  father ; 
if  he  had  succeeded  to  the  remains  of  his  paternal 
estate,  he  might  still  have  been  suspected  by  A  gres  tis ; 
and  if  he  had  continued  in  the  army,  however  pre- 
ferred, he  would  still  have  been  disapproved. 

Thus,  perhaps,  if  remote  consequences  could  be 
discovered  by  numan  foresight,  we  should  see  the 
wisdom  and  the  kindness  of  Divine  prescription ;  we 
should  see,  that  the  precepts  which  we  are  now  urged 
to  neglect  by  our  desire  of  happiness,  were  given  to 
prevent  our  being  precipitated  by  error  into  misery ; 
at  least,  it  would  appear,  that  if  some  immediate 
advanti^e  is  gained  by  the  individual,  an  equivalent 
loss  is  sustained  by  society ;  and  as  society  is  only 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  he  who  seeks  his 
own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  society,  cannot 
long  be  exempted  from  the  general  calamity  which 
he  contributes  to  produce. 

Such  is  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human  laws, 
that  many  private  injuries  are  perpetrated  of  which 
they  take  no  cognizance  :  but  if  these  wer^  allowed 
to  be  punished  by  the  individual  against  whom  they 
are  committed,  every  man  would  be  judge  and  exe- 
cutioner in  his  own  cause,  and  universal  anarchy 
would  immediately  follow.  The  laws,  therefore,  by 
which  this  practice  is  prohibited,  ought  to  be  held 
more  sacred  than  any  other :  and  the  violation  of 
them  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  prevent  an 
imputation  of  cowardice,  that  they  are  enforced, 
even  among  those  in  whom  cowardice  is  punished 
with  death,  by  the  following  clause  in  the  nineteenth 
article  of  war : 

*  Nor  shall  any  officer  or  soldier  upbraid  another 
for  refusing  a  challenge ;  since,  according  to  these 
our  orders,  they  do  but  the  Duty  of  Soldiers,  who 
ought  to  subject  themselves  to  discipline;  and  we 
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do  acquit  iud  discharge  all  men  who  have  quarreltf 
offered,  or  challenges  sent  to  them,  of  all  disgrace 
or  opinion  of  disadvantage  in  their  obedience  here* 
unto:  and  whoever  shall  upbraid  them,  or  offend  in 
this  case,  shall  be  punished  as  a  challenger/ 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  of  this  clause  no  gentle- 
man in  the  army  is  ignorant ;  and  those,  who  by  the 
arrogance  of  their  folly  labour  to  render  it  ineffec- 
tual, should,  as  enemies  to  their  country,  be  driven 
out  of  it  with  detestation  and  contempt. 
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-Hominem  pagioa  nostra  sapit— Mabt. 


We  strive  to  punt  the  manners  and  the  mind. 

Letters  written  from  the  heart  and  on  real  occa- 
sions, though  not  always  decorated  with  the  flowers 
6f  eloquence,  must  be  far  more  useful  and  interest- 
ing than  the  studied  paragraphs  of  Pliny,  or  the 
t>ompous  declamations  of  Balsac;  as  they  contain 
just  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  and  are  the  genuine 
emanations  of  nature.  Of  this  kind  I  shall  select  a 
few  from  the  heap  I  have  received  from  my  corre- 
spondents, each  of  which  exhibits  a  different  cha- 
racter, not  exaggerated  and  heightened  by  circum- 
stances that  pass  the  bounds  of  reality. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 

•SIR,  Sombre-hall,  Jane  18. 

■^  I  am  arrived  with  Sir  Nicholas  at  this  melancholy 
moated  mansion.  Would  I  could  be  annihilated 
during  the  insupportable  tediousness  of  summer! 
We  are  to  sup  this  evening,  after  having  fished  the 
whole  afternoon,  by  day-light,  think  of  that,  in  tho 
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new  arbour.    My  uncle,  poor  man,  imagines  he  has 
a  finer  and  richer  prospect  from  thence,  than  the  3- 
luminated  vistas  at  Vauxhall  afford,  only  because  he 
sees  a  parcel  of  woods  and  meadows,  and  blue  hilh, 
and  com  fields.     We  have  been  visited  by  our  only 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Thrifty,  who  entertained  us  with  a 
doll  history  of  the  children  she  has  educated  at  a 
little  school  of  her  own  founding,  and  who  values 
herself  for  not  having  been  in  town  these  ten  years, 
and  for  not  knowing  what  a  drum  means.    My  sister 
and  I  have  laid  a  scheme  to  plague  her,  for  we  have 
sent  her  a  card,,  entreating  her  to  make  one  at  brag 
next  Sunday.    For  heaven's  sake  send  us  your  paper 
weekly,  but  do  not  give  us  so  many  grave  ones ;  for 
we  want  to  be  diverted  after  studying  Hoyle,  which 
we  do  for  three  hours  every  afternoon  with  great 
attention,  that  the  time  may  not  pass  away  totally 
useless,  and  that  we  may  be  a  match  for  Lady  Shuf- 
fle next  winter.     Let  us  know  what  is  done  at  the 
next  Jubilee  Masquerade.  How  shall  I  have  patience 
to  support  my  absence  from  it !    And  if  Madame  de 
Pompadour  comes  over,  as  was  reported  when  I  left 
town,  impart  to  us  a  minute  account  of  the  com- 
plexion she  now  wears,  and  of  every  article  of  her 
dress ;  any  milliner  will  explain  the  terms  to  you. 
I  don't  see  that  you  have  yet  published  the  little 
novel  I  sent  you ;  I  assure  you  it  was  written  by  a 
right  honourable;  but  you,  I  suppose,  think  the 
style  colloquial  as  you  call  it,  and  the  moral  trite  or 
trifling.     Colonel  Caper's  pindaric  ode  on  the  E  O 
table,  must  absolutely  be  inserted  in  your  very  next 
paper,  or  else  never  expect  to  hear  again  from 

Letitia.' 

*To  THE  Adventurer. 
*  SIR, 

*  I  apply  to  you  as  a  person  of  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  for  directions  how  to  extri- 
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Lcatt!  myself  out  of  a  great  and  uncommon  difEculty. 
I  To  enable  myself  to  breed  up  a  numerous  family  on 
■a  small  preferment,  I  have  been  advised  to  indulge 
imy  natural  propensity  for  poetry,  and  to  write  b 
ft  tragedy :  my  destjpi  is  to  apprentice  my  eldest  son 
Lto  a  reputable  tradesman,  with  the  profits  1  shall 
■acquire  by  the  representation  of  my  play,  being  de- 
terred by  the  inordinate  expenses  of  a  university  edu- 
[»tion  from  making  him  a  scholar.  An  old  gentle- 
ftfroman  in  ray  parish,  a  great  reader  of  religious  con- 
fctroversy.  whom  celibacy  and  the  reduction  of  interest 
ftbave  made  morosely  devout,  accidentally  hearing  of 
■my  performance,  undertook  to  censure  me  in  all 
•leompanies  with  acrimony  and  zeal,  as  actmg  incon- 
Laistently  with  the  dignity  of  my  public  character, 
Iftnd  as  a  promoter  of  debauchery  and  lewdness. 
I  She  has  informed  my  churchwardens,  that  the  play- 
is  the  temple  of  Satan,  and  that  the  first 
I  Christians  were  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  thea- 
l"ttes,  as  places  impure  and  contagious.  My  congre- 
tations  grow  thin ;  my  clerk  shakes  his  head,  and 

s  his  master  is  not  so  sound  as  he  ought  to  be. 

as  lately  discoursing  on  the  beautiful  parable  of 
Hbe  prodigal  son,  and  mast  unfortunately  quoted 
KErasmus^s  observation  on  it,  "  ex  quo  quidem  argu- 
■  Jnento  posset  non  iuelegans  texi  comedia" — "  on 
K  which  a  most  elegant  comedy  might  be  composed  ;" 
[.vhich  has  ruined  me  for  ever,  and  destroyed  all  the 
KKtlle  respect  remaining  for  me  in  the  minds  of  my 
Kpatishiouers.  What !  cried  they,  would  the  parson 
■'put  the  Bible  into  verse  ?  would  he  make  sta^e-plays 
lout  of  the  Scriptures?  How,  Sir,  am  I  to  act?  Assist 
:  with  your  advice.  Am  I  for  ever  to  bear  un- 
1  reasonable  obloquv,  and  undeserved  reproach  ?  or 
t  must  1,  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  my  people,  re- 
I  linquish  all  hopes  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  1  was 
I  to  gain  by  my  piece,  and  generously  burn  my  tragedy 
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in  my  churchyard,  in  the  face  of  my  whole  oongi^ 
gation  ?  YourSy  See. 

Jacob  Thomson.' 

*  To   the   ADVENTUBBa. 

*S1R, 

*  I  had  almost  finished  a  view  of  the  inside  of  St 
Peter's  at  Rome  in  butterfly-work,  when  my  and 
parroquet  accidentally  trod  upon  the  purple  empe^ 
ror,  of  which  the  high  altar  was  to  have  been  made. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  after  my  dread- 
ful loss ;  and  it  is  to  desire  you  to  put  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  end  of  your  next  paper,  signifying,  that 
whoever  has  any  '^  purple  emperors  or  swallow  tails*** 
to  dispose  of,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  at  Lady 
Whim  8  in  New  Bond-street.  Yours,  &c' 

'  To  THE  AdVENTUBEB. 

•SIR. 

*  If  you  will  pay  off  my  milk-score  and  lodgings, 
stop  my  tailor  from  arresting  me,  and  put  twenty 
pieces  in  my  pocket,  I  will  immediately  set  out  for 
Lyons  on  foot,  and  stay  there  till  I  have  translated 
into  English  the  manuscript  of  Longinus  which  you 
talk  of  in  your  fifty-first  paper.  Favour  me  with 
a  speedy  answer,  directed  to  Mr.  Quillet,  at  the  cork- 
cutter's  in  Wych-street,  Drury-lane. 

*  P.  S.  Seven  booksellers  have  already  applied  to 
me,  and  offer  to  pay  me  very  generously  for  my 
translation,  especially  as  there  is  no  French  one  for 
me  to  consult.' 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 
'SIR, 

*  You  affect  great  tenderness  and  sensibility  when- 
ever you  speak  of  the  ladies.  I  have  always  de- 
spised them  as  trifling  and  expensive  animals ;  and 
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tiave,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  delieious  liberty  of  what 
they  idly  and  opprobriously  call  an  old  bachelor.  I 
Consider  love  in  no  other  light,  than  us  the  parent 
^  misery  and  folly,  and  the  son  of  idleness  and  ease. 
I  am,  therefore,  inexpressibly  delighted  with  a  pas- 
sage of  uncommon  sense  and  penetration,  which  I 
lately  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Huet ; 
^d  which,  because  no  English  writer  has  taken 
notice  of  it,  I  beg  you  will  publish  for  the  use  of  my 
countrymen,  as  it  will  impart  to  them  a  method  of 
escaping  the  despicable  lot  of  liymg  under  female 
tyranny. 

*  **  Love,"  says  this  judicious  prelate, "  is  not  only  a 
paftjsioa  of  the  soul  like  hatred  and  envy,  but  is  also 
a  malady  of  the  body  like  a  fever.  It  is  situated  in 
Uie  blood  and  the  animal  spirits,  which  are  extraor- 
dinarily inflamed  and  agitated ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
treated  methodically  by  the  rules  of  me£cine,  in 
jorder  to  effect  a  cure.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this 
disorder  may  easily  be  subdued  by  plentiful  sweats 
and  copious  bleedings,  which  would  carry  off  the 
{»eccant  humours  and  these  violent  inflammations, 
would  purge  the  blood,  calm  its  emotion,  and  re- 
establish it  in  its  former  natural  state.  This  is  not 
merely  groundless  conjecture,  it  is  an  opinion  found- 
ed on  experience.  A  great  prince,  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted,  having  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  a  young  lady  of  exalted  merit,  was 
obliged  to  leave  her,  and  to  take  the  field  with  the 
army.  During  this  absence,  his  love  was  cherished 
and  kept  alive  by  a  very  frequent  and  regular  inter- 
course of  letters  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  wheii 
a  dangerous  sickness  reduced  him  to  extremity.  By 
applying  to  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  drugs 
physic  could  boast  of,  he  recovered  his  health,  but 
lost  his  passion,  which  the  great  evacuations  he  had 
used  had  entirely  carried  off  unknown  to  him.    For 
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imagining  that  he  was  as  much  in  lore  as  ever,  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  cold  and  indifferent,  the 
first  time  he  beheld  again  the  lady  of  whom  he  had 
been  so  passionately  fond.  The  like  accident  befel 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  who  recovering 
from  a  long  and  stubborn  fever  by  falling  into  co- 
pious sweats,  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
cured  of  a  passion,  that  for  some  time  before  had 
continually  teased  and  grievously  tormented  him^ 
He  had  no  longer  any  taste  for  the  object  he  for- 
merly adored,  attempted  in  vain  to  renew  his  gal- 
lantries, and  found  that  insensibility  and  dislike  had 
banished  tenderness  and  respect."     I  am  yours, 

Akalos/ 

^ 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 
•SIR, 

'  In  one  of  your  late  sermons  I  am  informed,  for  I 
never  read  myself,  that  you  have  presumed  to  speak 
with  ridicule  cmd  contempt  of  the  noble  order  of 
Bucks.  Seven  of  us  agreed  last  night  at  the  King's 
Arms,  that  if  you  dared  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  im- 
pudence a  second  time,  we  would  come  in  a  body 
and  untile  your  garret,  burn  your  pocket-book  of 
hints,  throw  your  papers  ready  written  for  the  press 
into  a  Jakes,  and  drive  you  out  into  the  Strand  in 
your  tattered  night-gOMm  and  slippers :  and  you  may 
guess  what  a  fine  spectacle  the  mob  will  think  an 
animal  that  so  seldom  sees  the  sun  as  you  do.  I 
assure  you,  that  next  to  a  day  at  Broughton's,  or  the 
damnation  of  a  new  play,  the  truest  joy  of  our  fra- 
ternity is,  "  to  hunt  an  author."  Yours, 

Z.  Bob  Whipcleah.' 
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IIcM^  fciToJv  ViXii  xiXtmoc  xai  ;^fiXioc  cbcpov. — Pbot.  Gr. 
Many  things  happen  between  the  cap  and  the  lip. 

Tde  following  narrative  is  by  an  eastern  tradition 
attributed  to  one  Heli  ben  Hamet,  a  moralist  of 
A^rabia,  who  is  ssdd  to  have  delivered  his  precepts  in. 
public  and  periodical  orations.  This  tradition  cor- 
lesponds  with  the  manner  in  which  the  narrative 
18  introduced ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  possibly  have  no 
Other  foundation :  but  the  tradition  itself,  however 
founded,  is  sufficient  authority  to  consider  Heli  as 
tiie  literary  Adventurer  of  a  remote  age  and  nation ; 
and  as  only  one  number  of  his  work  is  extant,  I 
ahall  not  scruple  to  incorporate  it  with  my  own. 

.  *  Dost  thou  ask  a  torch  to  discover  tiie  brightness 
of  the  morning  ?  dost  thou  appeal  to  ai'gument  for 
proofs  of  Divine  Perfection?  Look  down  to  the 
earth  on  which  tiiou  standest,  and  lift  up  thine  eye 
to  the  worlds  that  roll  above  thee.  Thou  beholdest 
aplendour,  abundance,  and  beauty ;  is  not  He  who 
produced  them  Mighty?  Thou  considerestj  is  not 
lie  who  formed  thy  understanding,  Wise?  Thou 
e]:\joyest ;  is  not  He  who  gratifies  thy  senses.  Good  ? 
jCan  aught  have  limited  his  .bounty  but  his  wisdom  ? 
or  can  defects  in  his  sagacity  be  discovered  by  thine? 
To  Heli,  the  preacher  of  humility  and  resignation, 
let  thine  ear  be  again  attentive,  thou  whose  heart 
has  rebelled  in  secret,  and  whose  wish  has  silently 
accused  thy  Maker. 

.  *  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  meditate,  that  I 
might  without  presumption  hope  to  be  heard.  I  left 
my  habitation,  and  turning  from  the  beaten  path,  I 
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wandered  without  remarking  my  way,  or  regarding 
any  object  that  I  passed,  till  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  now  approached  the  meridian,  compelled 
my  attention.    The  weariness  which  I  had  insensibly 
contracted  by  the  length  of  my  walk,  became  in  a 
moment  insupportable ;  and  looking  round  for  shel- 
ter, I  suddenly  perceived  that  I  was  not  far  from  the 
wood,  in  which  Rhedi  the  hermit  investigates  tlie 
secrets  of  nature,  and  ascribes  glory  to  Qod.    The 
hope  of  improving  my  meditation  oy  his  wiadooi 
gave  me  new  vigour:  I  soon  reached  the  wood, I 
was  refreshed  by  the  shade,  and  I  walked  forward 
till  I  reached  die  cell.    I  entered,  but  Rhedi  was 
absent.     I  had  not,  however,  waited  long,  before  I 
discovered  him  through  the  trees  at  some  distance) 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  person  whose  appear- 
ance was,  if  possible,  yet  more  venerable,  and  whou 
Wfore  I  had  never  seen. 

*  When  they  came  near  I  rose  up,  and  laying  my 
hand  upon  my  lips,  I  bowed  myself  with  reverence 
before  them.  Rhedi  saluted  me  by  my  name,  afid 
presented  me  to  his  companion,  before  whom  I 
again  bowed  myself  to  the  ground.  Having  looked 
stedfastly  in  my  countenance,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  blessed  me :  '*  Heli,"  said  he, ''  those 
wno  desire  knowledge  that  they  may  teach  virtue, 
shall  not  be  disappointed;  sit  down,  I  will  relate 
events  which  yet  thou  knowest  but  in  part,  and  dis- 
close secrets  of  Providence  from  which  thou  mayest 
derive  instruction."  We  sat  down,  and  I  listened  as 
to  the  counsel  of  an  angel,  or  the  music  of  Paradise. 

"  Amana,  the  daughter  of  Sanbad  the  shepherd, 
was  drawing  water  at  the  wells  of  Adail,  when  a 
caravan  which  had  passed  the  desert  arrived,  and 
the  driver  of  the  camels  alighted  to  give  them  driiik : 
those  which  came  first  to  the  wells,  belonged  to 
Nouraddin  the  merchant,  who  had  brought  fine  lineii 
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and  other  merchandise  of  great  value  from  Egypt. 
Amana,  when  the  caravan  drew  near,  had  covered 
herself  with  her  veil,  which  the  servaiit  of  Nouraddin, 
to  gratify  a  brutal  curiosity,  attempted  to  withdraw. 
•  '<  Amana,  provoked  by  the  indignity,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  presence  of  others,  struck  him  with  the 
UtiSof  the  bucket;  and  he  was  about  to  retaliate 
die  violence,  when  Nouraddin,  who  was  himself  with 
die  caravan,  called  out  to  him  to  forbear,  and  imme- 
dktety  hasted  to  the  well.  The  veil  of  Amana  had 
ftUen  off  in  the  struggle,  and  Nouraddin  was  capti- 
vated with  her  beauty :  the  lovely  confusion  of  pf- 
Iwded  modesty  that  glowed  upon  her  cheek,  the 
disdain  that  swelled  her  bosom,  and  the  resentment 
that  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  expressed  a  consciousness 
of  her  sex,  which  warmed  and  animated  her  beauty : , 
theiv  were  graces  which  Nouraddin  had  never  seen, 
md  produced  a  tumult  in  his  breast  which  he  had 
never  felt,  for  Nouraddin,  though  he  had  now  great 
possessions,  was  yet  a  youth,  and  a  stranger  to  wo- 
inan:  the  merchandise  which  he  was  transporting, 
iiad  been  purchased  by  his  father,  whom  the  angel 
of  death  had  intercepted  in  the  journey,  and  the 
sudden  accession  of  independence  and  wealth  did 
not  dispose  him  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  desire : 
be,  therefore,  demanded  Amana  of  her  parents ;  his 
message  was  received  with  gratitude  and  joy ;  and 
Nouraddin,  after  a  short  time,  carried  her  back  to 
Egypt,  having  first  punished  the  servant,  by  whom 
she  had  been  insulted  at  the  well,  with  his  own  hand. 
**  But  he  delayed  the  solemnities  of  marriage,  till 
the  time  of  mourning  for  his  father  should  expire ; 
and  the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  he  could  not 
suppress,  was  without  much  difficulty  suspended, 
now  its  object  was  in  his  power.  He  anticipated  the 
happiness  which  he  believed  to  be  secured ;  and  sup- 
posed that  it  would  increase  by  expectation,  like  a 
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treasure  by  usury,  of  which  more  is  still  possessed^ 
as  possession  is  longer  delayed. 

^*  During  this  interyal  Amana  recoyered  from  the 
tumultuous  joy  of  sudden  eleyation ;  her  ambitioQ 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  became  susceptible  of  loye. 
Nouraddin,  who  regretted  the  obscurity  of  her  birth 
only  because  it  haa  preyented  the  cultiyation  of  her 
mind,  laboured  incessantly  to  supply  the  defect :  she 
receiyed  his  instruction  not  only  with  gratitude,  but 
delight ;  while  he  spoke  she  gazed  upon  him  with 
esteem  and  reyerence,  and  had  no  wish  but  to  return 
the  happmess  which  he  was  impatient  to  bestow. 

**  At  this  time  Osmin  the  Caliph  was  upoa  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  The  passions  of  Osmin,  thou 
knowest  were  impetuous  as  the  torrents  of  Alared, 
and  fatal  as  the  whirlwind  of  the  desert :  to  excite 
and  to  gratify,  was  the  whole  purpose  of  his  mind; 
but  his  wish  was  still  unsi^tisned,  and  his  life  waa 
wretched.  His  seraglio  was  filled  with  beauty ;  but 
the  power  of  beauty  he  had  exhausted :  he  became 
outrageous  to  reyive  desire  by  a  new  object,  which 
he  demanded  of  Nardic  the  eunuch,  whom  he  had 
not  only  set  oyer  his  women  but  his  kingdom,  with 
menaces  and  execration.  Nardic,  therefore,  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoeyer  should  pro-> 
duce  the  most  beautiful  yirgin  within  two  days,  should 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Caliph,  and  be  deemed 
the  third  in  his  kingdom. 

"  Caled,  the  seryant  who  had  been  beaten  by  Nou- 
raddin,  returned  with  him  to  Egypt :  the  sullen  fero^ 
city  of  his  temper  was  increased  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, and  the  gloom  of  discontent  was  deepened  by 
despair :  but  when  he  heard  the  proclamation  of  Nar- 
dic, joy  kindled  in  his  aspect  like  lightning  in^tha 
darkness  of  a  storm;  the  offence  which  he  had  com- 
mitted against  Amapa,  enabled  him  to  reyenge  the 
punishment  which  it  produced.     He  knew  that  she 
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was  yet  a  virgin,  and  that  her  marrii^  was  near : 
he,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  demanded 
to  be  brought  before  Nardic,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
magnificence  and  servility,  the  flattery  of  dependant 
ambition,  and  the  zeal  of  unlimited  obedience,  was 
sitting  pale  and  silent,  his  brow  contracted  with 
anxiety,  and  his  breast  throbbing  with  apprehension. 

**  When  Caled  was  brought  into  his  presence,  he 
fell  prostrate  before  him :  '  By  the  smile  of  my 
Lord,'  said  he,  ^  let  another  be  distinguished  from  the 
slaves  who  mingle  in  obscurity,  and  let  his  favour 
elevate  another:  from  the  dust ;  but  let  my  service  be 
accepted,  and  let  the  desire  of  Osmin  be  satisfied 
with  beauty,  Amana  will  shortly  be  espoused  by  Nou- 
raddin ;  but  of  Amana  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  only 
is  worthy.  Haste,  therefore,  to  demand  her ;  she  is 
now  with  him  in  the  house,  to  which  I  will  conduct 
the  messenger  of  thy  will.' 

*^  Nardic  received  this  intelligence  with  transports 
of  joy;  a  mandate  was  instantly  written  to  Nou. 
iraddm;  it  was  sealed  with  the  royal  signet,  and  de- 
livered to  Caled,  who  returned  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  compel  obedience. 

"  On  this  day  the  mourning  of  Nouraddin  expired : 
he  had  changed  his  apparel,  and  perfumed  his  per- 
son ;  his  features  were  brightened  with  the  gladness 
of  his  heart;  he  had  invited  his  friends  to  Uie  festi- 
val of  his  marriage,  and  the  evening  was  to  accomr 
plish  his  wishes:  the  evening  also  viras  expected  by 
Amana,  with  a  joy  which  she  did  not  labour  to  sup- 
press ;  and  she  was  hiding  her  blushes  in  the  breast 
of  Nouraddin,  when  Caled  arrived  with  the  mandate 
and  the  guard. 

**  The  domestics  were  alarmed  and  terrified ;  and 
Nouraddin,  being  instantly  acquainted  with  the  event, 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment  of  Amana  with  disorder 
and  trepidation.    When  he  saw  Caled,  he  was  moved 
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with  anger  and  disdain ;  but  he  was  intimidated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  guard.     Caled  immediately 
advanced,  and,  with  looks  of  insolence  and  triumpb, 
presented  the  mandate.     Nouraddin  seeing  the  royal 
signet,  kneeled  to  receive  it;  and  having  gazed  a 
moment  at  the  superscription,  pressed  it  upon  his 
forehead  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  terror.     The 
wretch  who  had  betrayed  him  enjoyed  the  anguish 
which  he  suffered ;  and  perceiving  that  he  was  hunt- 
ing, and  had  not  fortitude  to  read  the  paper,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  contents:  at  the   name  of 
Amana  he  started,  as  if  he  liad  felt  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion,  and  immediately  fell  to  the  ground. 

*^  Caled  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission  with- 
out remorse ;  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  swooning, 
expostulation,  entreaty,  or  tears  :  but  having  .<K)a- 
ducted  Amcma  to  the  seraglio,  presented  her  to  Nar- 
dic,  with  exultation  and  hope.  Nardic,  whose  wish 
was  flattered  by  her  stature  and  her  shape,  lifted' up 
her  veil  with  impatience,  timidity,  and  solicitude :  but 
the  moment  he  beheld  her  face,  his  doubts  were  at 
an  end :  he  prostrated  himself  before  her,  as  a  person 
on  whose  pleasure  his  life  would  from  that  inoment 
depend.  She  was  conducted  to  the  chamber  of  the 
women,  and  Caled  was  the  same  hour  invested  with 
his  new  dignity ;  an  apartment  was  assigned  him  in 
the  palace,  and  he  was  made  captain  of  the  guard 
that  kept  the  gates. 

"  Nouraddin,  when  he  recovered  his  sensibility, 
and  found  that  Amana  had  been  conducted  to  the 
seraglio,  was  seized  by  turns  with  distraction  and  stu- 
pidity :  he  passed  the  night  in  agitations,  by  which 
the  powers  of  nature  were  exhausted,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  locked  himself  into  the  chamber  of  Amana, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  determined  to  adroit  no 
comforter,  and  to  receive  no  sustenance. 
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— NomiDibas  TOta  exaadita  malignis. — Juv. 

Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour. — Drtden. 

'^  Wbii:.£  Nouraddin  was  thus  abandoned  to  despair, 
Nardic's  description  of  Amana  bad  roused  Osmin 
from  his  apathy.  He  commanded  that  she  should 
be  prepared  to  receive  hira,  and  soon  after  went  alone 
into  her  apartment.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  beauty, 
and  satiated  with  enjoyment,  he  could  not  behold 
Amana  without  emotion :  he  perceived,  indeed,  that 
she  was  in  tears,  and  that  his  presence  covered  her 
with  confusion:  yet  he  believed  that  her  terrors 
would  be  easily  removed,  that  by  kindness  she  might 
be  soothed  to  familiarity,  and  by  caresses  excited  to 
dalliance :  but  the  moment  he  approached  her,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  to  be  heard 
^th  an  importunity  which  he  chose  rather  to  indulge 
than  resist:  he,  therefore,  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  encouraged  her  to 
proceed,  *  Let  my  Lord,'  said  she,  ^  dismiss  a  wretch 
who  is  not  worthy  of  his  presence,  and  compassionate 
the  distress  which  is  not  susceptible  of  delight.  I 
am  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd,  betrothed  to  the 
merchant  Nouraddin,  from  whom  my  body  has  been 
forced  by  the  perfidy  of  a  slave,  and  to  whom  my 
soul  is  united  by  indissoluble  bonds.  O I  let  not  the 
terrors  of  thy  frown  be  upon  me !  Shall  the  sovereign 
of  Egypt  stoop  to  a  reptile  of  the  dust  ?  shall  the 
judge  of  nations  retain  the  worthless  theft  of  treachery 
and  revenge  ?  or  shall  he,  for  whom  ten  thousand 
languish  with  desire,  rejoice  in  the  sufferance  of  one 
alienated  mind  V  Osmin,  whose  breast  had  by  turns 
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been  inflamed  with  desire  and  indignation,  while  be 
gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  Amana  and  listened  to 
her  voice,  now  suddenly  threw  her  from  him,  and  de- 
parted without  reply. 

''  When  he  was  alone,  he  remained  a  few  moments 
in  suspense :  but  the  passions  which  eloquence  had 
repressed,  soon  became  again  predominant ;  and  he 
commanded  Amana  to  be  told,  that  if  within  three 
hours  she  did  not  come  prepared  to  gratify  his  wishes, 
he  would  cast  the  head  of  the  slave  for  whom  he  was 
rejected  at  her  feet. 

''  The  eunuch  by  whom  this  message  was  delivered, 
and  the  women  who  had  returned  to  Amana  when 
the  Caliph  retired,  were  touched  with  pity  at  her  dis- 
tress, and  trembled  at  her  danger :  the  evils  which 
they  could  scarce  hope  to  prevent,  they  were  yet  so- 
licitous to  delay ;  and,  therefore,  advised  her  to  re- 
quest three  days  of  preparation,  that  she  might  suffi- 
ciently recover  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  to  make  a 
just  estimate  of  her  own  happiness;  and  with  this  re- 
quest to  send,  as  a  pledge  of  her  obedience,  a  bowl  of 
sherbet,  in  which  a  pearl  had  been  dissolved,  and  of 
which  she  had  first  drank  herself. 

**  To  this  advice,  after  some  throes  of  desperation, 
she  at  length  consented,  and  prepared  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

"  At  the  time  when  this  resolution  was  taken,  Nou- 
raddin  suddenly  started  from  *a  restless  slumber ;  he 
was  again  stung  by  an  instantaneous  reflection  upon 
his  own  misery :  and  indulged  the  discontent  of  his 
mind  in  this  exclamation  :  *  If  wisdom  and  goodness 
do  indeed  preside  over  the  works  of  Omnipotence, 
whence  is  oppression,  injustice,  and  cruelty?  As 
Nouraddin  alone  has  a  right  to  Amana,  why  is  Ama- 
na in  the  power  of  Osmin?  O  that  now  the  justice 
of  Heaven  would  appear  in  my  behalf!  O  that  from 
this  hour  I  was  Osmin,  and  Osmin  Nouraddin !'  The 
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moment  he  had,  uttered  tMs  wish,  his  chamber  was 
darkened  as  with  a  thick  cloud,  which  was  at  length 
dissipated  by  a  burst  of  thunder ;  and  a  being,  whose 
,  appearance  was  more  than  human,  stood  before  him. 
*  Nouraddin,'  said  the  vision,  '  I  am  of  the  region 
above  thee ;  but  my  business  is  with  the  children  of 
the  earth.  Thou  hast  wished  to  be  Osmin,  and  as 
&r  as  this  wish  is  possible  it  shall  be  accomplished ; 
thou  shalt  be  enabled  to  assume  his  appearance,  and 
to  exercise  his  power.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  am 
permitted  to  conceal  Osmin  under  the  appearance  of 
Nouraddin,  but  till  to-morrow  he  shall  not  interrupt 
thee.' 

^  ^  Nouraddin,  who  had  been  held  motionless  by 
astonishment  and  terror,  now  recovered  his  fortitude 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  friend ;  and  was  about  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  and  joy,  when  the  Genius  bound 
a  talisman  on  his  left  arm,  and  acquainted  him  with 
its  power ;  *  As  often  as  this  bracelet,'  said  he, 
'shall  be  applied  to  the  region  of  thy  heart,  thou 
shalt  be  alternately  changed  in  appearance  from 
Nouraddin  to  Osmin,  and  from  Osmin  to  Nourad- 
din.' The  Genius  then  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
Nouraddin,  impatient  to  recover  the  possession  of 
Amana,  instanUy  applied  the  stud  of  the  bracelet  to 
his  breast,  and  the  next  moment  found  himself  alone 
in  an  apartment  of  the  seraglio. 

**  During  this  interval,  the  Caliph,  who  was  expect- 
ing the  issue  of  his  message  to  Amana,  became  rest- 
less and  impatient :  he  quitted  his  apartment,  and 
went  into  the  gardens,  where  he  walked  backward 
and  forward  with  a  violent  but  interrupted  pace; 
and  at  length  stood  still,  frowning  and  pensive,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clear  surface  of  a  fountain  in 
the  middle  of  the  walk.  The  agitation  of  his  mind 
continued,  and  at  length  broke  ■  out  into  this  solilo- 
quy :  *  What  is  my  felicity,  and  what  is  my  power  ? 
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I  am  wretched  by  tbe  want  of  that  which  tbe  caprioa 
of  woman  has  bestowed  upon  my  slave.  I  can  gnh 
tify  revenge,  but  not  desire  ;  I  can  withhold  ie&itj 
from  him,  but  I  cannot  procure  it  to  myself.  "Why 
have  I  not  power  to  assume  the  form  in  which  I  mq^Iit 
enjoy  my  wishes?  I  will  at  least  enjoy  them  m 
thought.  If  I  was  Nouraddin,  I  should  be  clasped 
with  transport  to  the  bosom  of  Amana.*  He  then  re* 
signed  himself  to  the  power  of  imagination,  and  was 
again  silent ;  but  the  moment  his  wish  was  uttered, 
he  became  subject  to  the  Genius  who  had  just  trans- 
ported Nouraddin  to  his  palace.  This  wish,  there- 
fore, was  instantly  fulfilled ;  and  his  eyes  being  still 
fixed  upon  the  water,  he  perceived  with  sudden  won- 
der and  dehght,  that  his  figure  had  been  changed  in 
a  moment,  and  that  the  mirror  reflected  another 
image.  His  fancy  had  been  warmed  with  the  ideal 
caresses  of  Amana ;  the  tumult  of  his  mind  was  in- 
creased by  the  prodigy :  and  the  gratification  of  hitf 
appetite  being  the  only  object  of  his  attention,  he 
hasted  instantly  to  the  palace,  without  reflecting  that, 
as  he  would  not  be  known,  he  would  be  refused  ad- 
tnittance.  At  the  door,  to  which  he  advanced  with 
eagerness  and  precipitation,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
party  of  the  guard  that  was  now  commanded  by 
Caled :  a  tumult  ensued,  and  Caled  being  hastily 
called,  believed  that  Nouraddin,  in  the  frenzy  o( 
desperation,  had  scaled  the  walls  of  the  garden  to 
recover  Amana;  and  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  of 
revenge  that  exceeded  his  hope,  instantly  stabbed 
him  with  his  poniard,  but  at  the  same  time  received 
that  of  the  Caliph  in  his  heart.  Thus  fell  at  once 
the  tyrant  and  the  traitor :  the  tyrant  by  the  hand 
which  had  been  armed  to  support  him  in  oppression, 
and  the  traitor  by  the  fury  of  the  appetite  which  his 
perfidy  had  excited. 

''  In  the  meantime  the  man  who  was  believed  tQbe 
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"  b  obedience  to  this  command,  sbe  was  co»» 
by  ber  women  to  the  door,  boi  she  entered 
pale  and  tronbling ;  and  though  ber  lips  were 
teoedinto  a  smile,  the  characters  which  grief,  dmid, 
and  aversion,  bad  written  in  ber  countenance,  wers 
BOt  effaced.  Nouiaddin,  who  b^ield  ber  disorder, 
cralted  in  the  fidelity  of  ber  love,  and  springing  (or* 
ward,  threw  hb  aims  about  ber  in  an  ecstasy  «  ten- 
derness and  joy ;  which  was  still  heightened  when 
be  perceived,  that  in  the  character  of  Osmin  those 
embraces  were  suffered  witb  reluctance,  which  in  his 
own  were  returned  with  ardour :  he,  therefore>  re« 
treating  backward  a  few  paces,  applied  the  talisman 
again  to  his  breast,  and  having  recovered  his  own 
form,  would  have  rushed  again  into  her  arms ;  but 
she  started  from  him  in  confusion  and  terror.  He 
smiled  at  the  effect  of  the  prodigy ;  and  sustaining 
ber  on  his  bosom,  repeated  some  tender  incidents 
which  were  known  to  no  other ;  told  her  by  what 
means  he  had  intercepted  her  message ;  and  urged 
her  immediately  to  escape,  that  they  might  possess 
all  their  desires  in  each  other,  and  leave  the  encum* 
brance  of  royalty  to  the  wretch  whose  likeness  ho 
bad  been  enabled  to  assume,  and  was  now  impatient 
to  renounce.  Amana  gazed  at  him  with  a  fixed  at- 
tention, till  her  suspicion  and  doubts  were  removed; 
then  suddenly  turned  from  him,  tore  her  garment, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven  implicated  curses  upon 
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her  head,  till  her  voice  faltered,  and  she   burst 
into  tears. 

"  Of  this  agony,  which  Nouraddin  beheld  with 
unutterable  distress,  the  broken  exclamations  of 
Amana  at  length  acquainted  him  with  the  cause. 
*  In  the  bowl,'  said  she,  *  which  thou  hast  inter- 
cepted, there  was  death.  I  wished,  when  I  took 
it  from  my  lips,  that  the  draught  which  remained 
might  be  poison :  a  powder  was  immediately  shaken 
into  it  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  voice  whispered 
me,  that  him  who  drank  the  potion  it  would  inevi- 
tably destroy.' 

^^  Nouraddin,  to  whose  heart  the  fatal  malignity 
had  now  spread,  perceived  that  his  dissolution  would 
be  sudden :  his  legs  already  trembled,  and  his  eyes 
became  dim:  he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards 
Amana,  and  his  countenance  was  distorted  by  an 
inefifectual  eiSbrt  to  speak;  impenetrable  darkness 
came  upon  him,  he  groaned  and  fell  backwards.  In 
his  fall  the  talisman  again  smote  his  breast:  his 
form  was  again  changed,  and  the  horrors  of  death 
were  impressed  upon  the  features  of  Osmin.  Ama- 
na, who  ran  to  support  him,  when  she  perceived  the 
last  transformation,  rushed  out  of  the  apartment 
with  the  wild  impetuosity  of  distraction  and  despair. 
The  seraglio  was  alarmed  in  a  moment :  the  body, 
which  was  mistaken  for  that  of  Osmin,  was  examined 
by  the  physicians ;  the  effects  of  poison  were  evi- 
dent ;  Amana  was  immediately  suspected ;  and  by 
the  command  of  Shorn ar,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
she  was  put  to  death. 

"  Such,"  said  the  companion  of  Rhedi,  "  was  the 
end  of  Nouraddin  and  Amana,  of  Osmin  and  Caled, 
from  whose  destiny  I  have  withdrawn  the  veil  :  let 
the  world  consider  it,  and  be  wise.  Be  thou  still 
the  messenger  of  instruction,  and  let  increase  of 
knowledge  clothe  thee  with  humility." 
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*  While  mine  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  hoary  sage, 
irho  had  thus  vouchsafed  me  counsel  and  know^ 
ledge,  his  countenance  became  bright  as  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  robe  fleecy  like  a  cloud,  he  rose  like  a 
rapour  from  the  ground,  and  the  next  moment  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

'  I  then  turned  towards  Rhedi  the  hermit,  chilled 
Hith  reverence,  and  dumb  with  astonishment :  but 
in  the  countenance  of  Rhedi  was  the  calm  cheerful- 
ness of  superior  virtue;  and  I  perceived  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  life  had  acquainted  him  with  divine  intel- 
ligence. '*  Hamet,''  said  he,  "  the  voice  which  thou 
hast  heard  is  the  voice  of  Zachis  the  genius ;  by 
whose  power  the  wonders  which  he  has  related  were 
produced.  It  is  the  province  of  Zachis  to  punish 
impatience  and  presumption,  by  fulfilling  the  de- 
fires  of  those  who  wish  to  interrupt  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  presume  to  direct  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Relate  what  thou  hast  heard,  to  preserve  others 
ftom  his  power." 

*  Now,  therefore,  let  Virtue  sufier  adversity  with 
patience,  and  Vice  dread  to  incur  the  misery  she 
would  inflict,  for  by  him  who  repines  at  the  scale  of 
Heaven,  his  own  portion  of  good  is  diminished ;  and 
he  who  presumptuously  assumes  the  sword,  will 
turn  the  point  upon  his  own  bosom/ 
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Insanientis  dam  sapientis 
Consultas  erro. — Hob. 

I  missM  niT  end,  and  lost  mj  way, 
Bj  crack-bntin*d  wriadom  led  astray. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 
•SIR. 
'  It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  mankind 
upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  advice ;  that 
counsel  and  instruction  are  generally  thrown  away ; 
and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  admonition  and  ex- 
ample,  all  claim  the  right  to  choose  their  own  mea- 
sures, and  to  regulate  their  own  lives. 

*  That  there  is  something  in  advice  very  useful  and 
salutary,  seems  to  be  equaSy  confessed  on  all  hands : 
since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow,  for  the  most 
part,  that  rejection  to  be  wrong,  but  charge  the  fault 
upon  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  it  is  given ;  they 
admit  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  but  abhor  the 
nauseousness  of  the  vehicle^ 

'  Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to  cen- 
tury :  some  have  been  advising  others  how  to  act,  and 
some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers  how  to  advise; 
yet  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  world. 
As  we  must  all  by  the  law  of  nature  enter  life  in 
ignorance,  we  must  all  make  our  way  through  it  by 
the  light  of  our  own  experience;  and  for  any  secu- 
rity that  advice  has  been  yet  able  to  aflPoid,  must  en- 
deavour after  success  at  the  hazard  of  miscarriage, 
and  learn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

'  By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  from  which  no  change  of  exter- 
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nal  circumstances  can  justify  any  deyiation;  but 
such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  prudential  part 
of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  followed  or  neglected 
without  any  -violation  of  essential  duties. 

^  It  is,  indeed,  not  so  frequently  to  make  us  good 
as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  employ  the  offi- 
cipusness  of  counsel ;  and  among  the  rejectors  of 
advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  grave  and  sen- 
tentious with  so  much  acrimony,  you  will  not  so  often 
jBnd  the  vicious  and  abandoned,  as  the  pert  and  the 
petulant,  the  vivacious  and  the  giddy. 
:  ^  As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get  a 
husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of  female 
advice ;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation  against  those 
volatile  girls^  who  will  not  listen  patiently  to  the  lec-< 
tures  of  wrinkled  wisdom^  is^  that  they  will  die  un- 
married, or  throwthemselves  away  upon  some  worth- 
less fellow,  who  will  neVer  be  able  to  keep  them  a 
coach. 

.  *  I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies,  be- 
cause I  never  rebelled  against  seniority,  nor  could 
be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  before  my 
time  ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  submissive  si- 
lence, professed  myself  ready  to  learn  from  all  who 
seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid  the  same  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  precepts  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  if  any  controversy  arose,  was  careful  to 
side  with  her  who  presided  in  the  company. 

*  Of  this  compliance  I  very  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very  large 
addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  as 
she  herself  declared,  because  I  was  not  above  hear- 
ing good  counsel,  but  would  sit  from  morning  till 
night  to  be  instructed,  while  my  sister  Sukey,  who 
was  a  year  younger  than  myself,  and  was,  therefore, 
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in  greater  want  of  information,  was  ao  much  con* 
ceited  of  her  own  knowledge,  that  whenerrer  iia 
good  lady,  in  the  ardour  of  benevolence,  reprored 
or  instructed  her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt 
her  with  questions,  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

*  I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attention;  nor,  when  the  consequence 
of  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known,  did  Sakej 
so  much  envy  as  despise  me :  I  was,  however^  yen 
well  pleased  with  my  success ;  and  having  receive^ 
from  the  concuirrent  opinion  of  all  mankind,  a  notion, 
that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  great  and  happy,  I  thought 
I  had  obtained  my  advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  im 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  passive  attention^ 
since  I  found  myself  so  powerfully  recommended  by 
it  to  kindness  and  esteem. 

*  The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extensive  preva- 
lence ;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  given  but  to  those 
that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  listener  is  necessary  to  the 
accommodation  of  all  those  who  desire  to  be  con^ 
firmed  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom :  a  patient 
listener,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  had;  the  pre- 
sent age,  whatever  age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and 
disordered  that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk 
than  to  attend,  and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown 
away  upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  perfec- 
tions. 

'  I  wa^,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  sense,  a 
general  favourite ;  and  seldom  saw  a  day  in  which 
some  sober  matron  did  not  invite  me  to  her  house, 
or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
structing me  how  to  keep  my  character  in  this  cen- 
sorioiis  age,  how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  time  of 
courtship,  how  to  stipulate  for  a  settlement,  how  to 
manage  a  husband  of  every  character,  regulate  my 
family,  and  educate  my  children. 

*  We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own  favour* 
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Haying  been  so  often  caressed  and  applauded  for 
my  docility,  I  was  willing  to  believe  myself  really 
enlightenea  by  instruction,  and  completely  quali- 
fied for  the  task  of  life.  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  was 
entering  the  world  with  a  mind  furnished  against 
all  exigencies,  with  expedients  to  extricate  myself 
from  every  difficulty,  and  sagacity  to  provide  against 
every  danger;  I  was,  therefore,  in  haste  to  give 
some  specimen  of  my  prudence,  and  to  shew  that 
this  liberality  of  instruction  had  not  been  idly  lavish- 
ed upon  a  mind  incapable  of  improvement. 

^  My  purpose,  for  why  should  I  deny  it?  was,  like 
that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  husband  of  rank 
and  fortime  superior  to  my  own ;  and  in  this  I  had 
the  concurrence  of  all  those  that  had  assumed  the 
province  of  directing  me.  That  the  woman  was^ 
undone  who  married  below  herself,  was  universally 
agreed :  and  though  some  ventured  to  assert,  that 
the  richer  man  ought  invariably  to  be  preferred,  and 
that .  money  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  a  de- 
fective ancestry ;  yet  the  majority  declared  warmly 
for  a  gentleman,  and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarts 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

*•  With  regard  to  other  qualifications  I  had  an  irre- 
concileable  variety  of  instructions.  I  was  sometimea 
told,  that  deformity  was  no  defect  in  a  man ;  and 
that  he  who  was  not  encoun^ed  to  intrigue  by  an 
opinion  of  his  person,  was  more  likely  to  value  the 
tenderness  of  his  wife :  but  a  grave  widow  directed 
me  to  choose  a  man  who  might  imagine  himself  agree- 
able to  me,  for  that  the  deformed  were  always  insup- 
portably  vigilant,  and  apt  to  sink  into  suUenuess,  or 
burst  into  rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wan- 
dering for  a  moment  to  a  good  face  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

*  They  were,  however,  all  unannnous  in  warning 
roe,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all  thoughts  of 
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anion  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  with  -whom  ho  happi- 
ness could  possibly  be  enjoyed :  men  of  every  other 
kind  I  was  taught  to  govern,  but  a  wit  was  an  ani- 
mal for  whom  ho  arts  of  taming  had  been  yet  dis- 
covered :  the  woman  whom  he  could  once  get  with- 
in his  power,  was  considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  of 
domimon  or  of  quiet :  for  he  would  detect  artifice 
and  defeat  allurement ;  and  if  once  he  discovered 
any  failure  of  conduct,  would  believe  his  own  eyes, 
in  defiance  of  tears,  caresses,  and  protestations. 

'In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  proceeded 
to  form  my  schemes ;  and  while  I  was  yet  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  was  taken  out  at  an  assembly  by 
Mr.  Frisk.  I  am  afraid  my  cheeks  glowed,  and  my 
eyes  sparkled ;  for  I  observed  the  looks  of  all  my 
superintendants  fixed  anxiously  upon  me;  and  I  was 
next  day  cautioned  against  him  from  all  hai\ds,  as 
a  man  of  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  kind, 
who  had  writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken 
her  only  because  she  could  hot  read  them,  and  had 
lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than  defaming 
bis  sister. 

*  Having  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  I  ven- 
tured to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did  not 
think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I  was 
then  addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  and  congratulated  by 
all  my  friends  on  the  manors  of  which  I  was  shortly 
to  be  lady :  but  Sturdy's  conversation  was  so  gross, 
that  after  the  third  visit  I  could  endure  him  no 
longer ;  and  incurred,  by  dismissing  him,  the  cen- 
sure of  all  my  friends,  who  declared  that  my  nicety 
was  greater  than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  fear- 
ed it  would  be  my  fate  at  last  to  be  wretched  with 
a  wit. 

'  By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterward  at- 
tacked, but  lovers  of  every  other  class,  or  pretended 
lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
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advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have  no  regard  in  my 
ehoice  to  my  own  inclinations,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  discard  some  for  vice,  and  some  for  rudeness.  I 
was  once  loudly  censured  for  refusing  an  old  gentle^ 
man  who  offered  an  enormous  jointure,  and  died  of 
the  phthisic  a  year  after;  and  was  so  baited  with 
incessant  importunities,  that  I  should  have  given  my 
hand  to  Drone  the  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduc- 
tion of  interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of 
matrimony. 

•  ^  Some,  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage ;  but 
miscarried  of  the  main  end,  by  treating  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  prescribed 
me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  into  me  so  much 
haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  some  of  my  lovers 
withdrew  themselves  from  my  frown,  and  returned 
BO  more ;  others  were  driven  away,  by  the  demands 
of  settlement  which  the  widow  Trapland  directed 
me  to  make ;  and  I  have  leamed>  by  many  experi- 
ments, that  to  ask  advice  is  to  lose  opportunity. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
T.  Perdita.' 


N**  75.    TUESDAY,  JULY  24, 1753. 


-Quid  virtas  et  quid  sapientia  posut« 


Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssem* — Hob. 

To  shew  what  pious  wisdom's  pow'r  can  do. 
The  poet  sets  Ulysses  in  our  view. — Fbamcis. 

I  HAVE  frequently  wondered  at  the  common  prac- 
tice of  our  instructors  of  youth,  in  making  their  pu^ 
pils  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Iliad 
than  with  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.     This   absurd' 
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custom,  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  supposed  sor- 
periori^  of  the  former  poem,  has  inclined  me  to 
make  some  reflections  on  the  excellence  of  the  lat- 
ter; a  task  I  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  under- 
take, as  so  little  is  performed  in  the  dissertation  pre- 
fixed hy  Broome  to  Pope's  translation  of  this  work, 
which  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  is  confused, 
defective,  and  dull.  Those  who  receive  all  their  opi- 
nions in  criticism  from  custom  and  authority,  and 
never  dare  to  consult  the  decisions  of  reason  and 
the  voice  of  nature  and  truth,  must  not  accuse  me 
of  being  afifectedly  paradoxical,  if  I  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  the  Odyssey  excells  the  Iliad  in  many 
respects;  and  that,  for  several  reasons,  young  scho- 
lars should  peruse  it  early  and  attentively. 

The  moral  of  this  poem  is  more  extensively  use- 
ful than  that  of  the  Iliad  :  which,  indeed,  by  dis- 
playing the  dire  efifects  of  discord  among  rulers,  may 
rectify  the  conduct  of  princes,  and  may  be  called 
the  Manual  of  Monarchs:  whereas,  the  patience, 
the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  the  temperance,  and  for- 
titude of  Ulysses,  afford  a  pattern,  the  utility  of 
which  is  not  confined  within  the  compass  of  courts 
and  palaces,  but  descends  and  diffuses  its  influence 
over  common  life  and  daily  practice.  If  the  fairest 
examples^  ought  to  be  placed  before  us  in  an  age 
prone  to  imitation,  if  patriotism  be  preferable  to  im- 
placability, if  an  eager  desire  to  return  to  one's 
country  and  family  be  more  manly  and  noble  than 
an  eager  desire  to  be  revenged  of  an  enemy,  then 
should  our  eyes  rather  be  fixed  on  Ulysses  than 
Achilles.  Inexperienced  minds,  too  easily  capti- 
vated with  the  fire  and  fury  of  a  gallant  general,  are 
apt  to  prefer  courage  to  constancy,  and  firmness  to 
humanity.  We  do  not  behold  the  destroyers  of  peace, 
and  the  murderers  of  mankind,  with  the  detestation  due 
-to  their  crimes  ;  because  we  have  been  inured  almost 
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from  our  infancy  to  listen  to  the  praises  that  have 
been  wantonly  lavished  on  them  by  the  most  exqui- 
site poetry :  *  The  Muses,'  to  apply  the  words  of  an 
ancient  Lyric,  *  have  concealed  and  decorated  the 
bloody  sword  with  wreaths  of  myrtle/  Let  the 
Iliad  be  ever  ranked  at  the  head  of  human  compor 
sitions,  for  its  spirit  and  sublimity ;  but  let  not  the 
milder,  and,  perhaps,  more  insinuating  and  attrac- 
tive beauties  of  the  Odyssej  be  despised  and  over- 
looked. In  the  one,  we  are  placed  amidst  the  rage 
of  storms  and  tempests : 

*XZff  }t  vvl  "kcdkctifi  vaaa  xfXatyq  /3i/3pidf  ^on 
"Hfjuir  oTFee^ivSf  on  "Kaffforarw  ^iu  vioof 
Ztuif  trt  H  f  av^gM'0-(  "xoTta-a-afjOfOi  p^aXiornyi). 

lliad.xyi.384. 

And  when  in  aatnmn  Jove  his  fary  poors. 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  incessant  sh9wers ; 
From  their  deep  heds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise. 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. — Pope. 

In  the  other  all  is  tranquil  and  sedate,  and  calmly 
delightful : 

— Own  9ror  of4Spoq, 

*AXX*  alii  Zi^u^io  KiyuTrmarrof  anras 

'Omaivc  anna-n  ant^'^x^  atBfchrou(* — Odyss.  \r.  566. 

Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicioos  clime  ; 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime : 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mold  the  round  hail,  or  shake  the  fleecy  snow  : 
But  from  the  breezy  deep,  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. — Pope. 

Accordingly,  to  distinguish  the  very  different  natures 
of  these  poems,  it  was  anciently  the  practice  of  those 
who  publicly  recited  them,  to  represent  the  Iliad,  in 
allusion  to  the  bloodshed  it  described,  in  a  robe  of 
scarlet ;  and  the  Odyssey,  on  account  of  the  voyages 
it  relates,  in  an  azure  vestment. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Ulysses  being  th^s 
love  of  his  country,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  even 
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refuses  immortality^  the  poet  has  taken  every  ocea- 
sion  to  display  it  in  the  liveliest  and  most  striking 
colours*  The  first  time  we  behold  the  hero,  we  find 
him  disconsolately  sitting  on  the  solitary  shore,  sigh- 
ing to  return  to  Ithaca,  'S6trTov  o^vp<$/ieKov,  weeping 
incessantly,  and  still  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  sea, 

*  While  a  goddess,'  says  Minerva  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  '  by  her  power  and  her  auore- 
ments  detains  him  from  Ithaca^  he  is  dying  with 
desire  to  see  even  so  much  as  the  smoke  arise  from 
his  much-loved  island :'  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tem- 
pora !  While  the  luxurious  Pheeacians  were  enjoy- 
ing a  delicious  banquet,  he  attended  not  to  tiieir 
mirth  and  music,  for  the  time  approached  when  he 
was  to  return  to  Ithaca :  they  had  prepared  a  ship 
for  him  to  set  sail  in  the  very  next  morning ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  happiness  having  en- 
grossed all  his  soul, 

He  sate,  and  ey*d  the  sun,  and  wish'd  the  night 
Ah  yaf  fjunitun  viiffBai, 

To  represent  his  impatience  more  strongly,  the  poet 
adds  a  more  expressive  simile,  suited  to  the  simpli- 
city of  ancient  times  :  *  The  setting  of  the  sun,'  says 
he, '  was  as  welcome  and  grateful  to  Ulysses,  as  it 
is  to  a  well-laboured  ploughman,  who  earnestly 
waits  for  its  decline,  that  he  may  return  to  his  supper, 
AopTTov  ewoly^ecrdai^  while  his  weary  knees  are  painful 
to  him  as  he  walks  along.' 

BXaBireu  it  rk  yoivar  foyn. 

'Notwithstanding  all  the  pleasures  and  endearments 
I  received  from  Calypso,  yet/  says  our  hero,  *  I  per- 
petually bedewed  with  my  tears  the  garments  which 
this  immortal  beauty  gave  to  me.' 


We  are  presented  in  every  page  with  frcBh  instance* 
of  this  lave  of  his  cOuatry;  and  his  whole  behaviour 


^        This   generous   sentiment  runs   like  a   golden  vein 
throughout  the  whole  poem. 

If  this  animating  example  were  duly  and  deeply 
inculcated,  how  strong  an  impression  would  it  ne- 
cessarily make  upon  the  yielding  minds  of  youth, 
when  melted  and  mollified  by  the  warmth  of  such 
exalted  poetry ! 

Nor  is  the  Odyssey  less  excellent  and  useful,  in 
the  amiable  pictures  it  affords  of  private  alFtctions 
and  domestic  tendernesses, 

Of  fflth 

When  Ulysses  descends  into  the  infernal  regions, 
it  is  finely  contrived  that  he  should  meet  his  aged 
mother  Anticlea,  After  his  first  sorrow  and  sur- 
prise, he  eagerly  inquires  into  the  causes  of  her 
death,  and  adds,  '  Doth  my  father  yet  live  ?  does  ray 
son  possess  my  dominions,  or  does  he  groan  under 
the  tyranny  of  some  usuiper,  who  thinks  I  shall  never 
return  ?  Is  my  wife  still  constant  to  my  bed  ?  or 
hath  some  noble  Grecian  married  her  V — These 
questions  are  the  very  voice  of  nature  and  affection. 
AntJciea  answers,  that  '  she  herself  died  with  grief 
for  tlie  loss  of  Ulysses;  that  I^aertes  languishes  away 
life  in  solitude  and  sorrow  for  him  ;  and  that  Pene- 
lope perpetually  and  inconsolably  bewails  his  ab- 
sence, and  sighs  for  his  return.' 

When  the  hero,  disguised  like  a  stranger,  has  the 
first  interview  with  his  father,  whom  be  finds  divert- 
ing his  cares  with  rural  amusements  in  hia  little 
garden,  he  informs  him  that  he  had  seen  his  sonin 

II  travels,  but  now  despairs  of  beholiiing  him  again. 
XXIV. 
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Upon  thiSy  the  sorrow  of  Laertes  is  inezpre88il)k:| 
Ulysses  can  counterfeit  no  longer,  but  ezdum 
ardently^ 

I,  I  am  he !  O  father,  rbe !  behold 
Thy  son ! 

And  the  discovery  of  himself  to  TelemachoSy  in 
the  sixteenth  book,  in  a  speech  of  short  and  broken 
exclamations,  is  equally  tender, and  pathetic.    • 

The  duties  of  universal  benevolence^  of  charitj) 
and  of  hospitality,  that  unknown  and  unpractised 
virtue,  are  perpetually  inculcated  with  more  em- 
phasis and  elegance  than  in  any  ancient  philosoj^er, 
and  I  wish  I  could  not  add  than  in  any  modem. 
Ulysses  meets  with  a  friendly  reception  in  all  the 
various,  nations  to  which  he  is  driven ;  who  declare 
their  inviolable  obligations  to  protect  and  cherish  the 
stranger  and  the  wanderer.  Above  all,  how  amiable 
is  the  behaviour  of  Eumeus  to  his  unknown  master^ 
who  asks  for  his  charity.  *  It  is  not  lawful  for  me,' 
says  the  Atoc^T^opiSoc,  *  I  dare  not  despise  any 
stranger  or  indigent  man,  even  if  he  were  much 
meaner  than  thou  appearest  to  be ;  for  the  poor  and 
strangers  are  sent  to  us  by  Jupiter  !*  *  Keep,'  says 
Epictetus,  *  continually  in  thy  memory,  what  Eumeus 
speaks  in  Homer  to  the  disguised  Ulysses.*  I  am 
sensible,  that  many  superficial  French  critics  have 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  all  that  passes  at  the  lodge 
of  Eumeus,  as  coarse  and  indelicate,  and  below  the 
dignity  of  Epic  poetry :  but  let  them  attend  to  the 
following  observation  of  the  greatest  genius  of  their 
nation :  *  Since  it  is  delightful,'  says  Fenelon,  *  to 
see  in  one  of  Titian's  landscapes  the  goats  climbing 
up  a  hanging  rock,  or  to  behold  in  one  of  Tenier's 
pieces  a  country  feast  and  rustic  dances;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  pleased  with  such  naturnal  de- 
scriptions as  we  find  in  the  Odyssey.  This  simplicity 
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of  manners  geems  to  recall  the  golden  age.  I  am 
more  pleased  with  honest  Eumeus,  than  with  the 
polite  heroes  of  Clelia  or  Cleopatra.'  The  moral 
procepts  with  which  every  page  of  the  Odyssey  is 
pregnant,  are  equally  noble,  Plato's  wish  is  here  ac- 
complished; for  we  behold  Virtue  personally  appear- 
ing to  the  sons  of  men,  in  her  most  awful  and  most 
alluring  charms.  ,      . 

:  The  remaining  reasons,  why  the  Odyssey  is  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  Iliad,  and . ;  why.  it  is  a .  poem 
most  peculiarly  proper  for  the  perusal  of  youth,,  are, 
because  the  great  variety  of  events  and  scenes  it 
contains,  interest  and  engage  the  attention  more 
than  the  Iliad;  because  characters  and  images 
drawn  from  familiar  life,  are  most  useful  to  the  ge- 
neraUty  of  readers,  and  are  also  more  difficult  to  be 
drawn :  and  because  the  conduct  of  this  poem,  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  of  Epopees,  is  more 
artful  and  judicious  than  that  of  the  other.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  beauties  will  make  the  subject  of 
some  ensuing  paper. — Z. 
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Due  me.  Parens,. celaiqae  dominator  poll, 
Quocunque  placait ;  nulla  parendi  mora  est ; 
Adsum  impiger.    Fac  nolle ;  comitabor  gemens, 
Mai  usque  patiar,  quod  bono  licuit  pati. 

Seneca  ex  Cleanthe. 

Conduct  roe,  tliou  of  beings  cause  divine. 
Where'er  I'm  destined  in  thy  great  design ! 
Active,  I  follow  on  :  for  should  ray  will 
Resist,  I'm  impious  ',  but  roust  follow  still. — Harris. 

BoziiLDAB,  caliph  of  Egypt,  had  dwelt  securely  for 
many  years  in  the  silken  pavilions  of  pleasure,  and 

T  2 
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had  every  morning  anointed  his  head  with  the  flii 
of  gladness,  when  his  only  son  Aboram,  for  wbosi 
he  had  crowned  his  treasures  with  gold,  exteBdiil 
his  dominions  with  conquest,  and  secured  themin&| 
impregnable  fortresses,  was  suddenly  wounded  aik| 
was  hunting,  with  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hnil,] 
and  expired  in  the  field. 

Bozaldab,  in  the  distraction  of  grief  and  despn^ 

refused  to  return  to  his  palace,  and  retired  to  tk 

gloomiest  grotto  in  the  neighbouring  mountain :  he 

Uiere  rolled  himself  in  the  dust,  tore  away  the  hain 

of  his  hoary  beard,  and  dashed  the  cup  of  consolft- 

tion  that  Patience  ofiered  him  to  the  g^und.    He 

suffered  not  his  minstrels  to  approach  his  presence; 

but  listened  to  the  screams  of  the  melancholy  birds 

of  midnight,  that  flit  through  the  solitary  Taults  and 

echoing  chambers  of  the  Pyramids.    <  Can  that  God 

be  benevolent,'  he  cried,  ^  who  thus  wounds  the  soul 

as  from  an  ambush,  with  unexpected  sorrows,  and 

crushes  his  creatures  in  a  moment  with  irremecBable 

calamity  ?    Ye  lying  Imans,  prate  to  us  no  more  of 

the  justice  and  the  kindness  of  an  all-directing  and 

all-loving  Providence !    He,  whom  ye  pretend  reigns 

in  heaven,  is  so  far  from  protecting  the  miserable 

sons  of  men,  that  he  perpetually  delights  to  blast 

the  sweetest  flowerets  in  the  garden  of  Hope ;  and 

'  like  a  malignant  giant  to  beat  down  the  strongest 

towers  of  Happiness  with  the  iron  mace  of  his  anger. 

If  this  Being  possessed  the  goodness  and  the  power 

with  which  flattering  priests  have  invested  him,  he 

would  doubtless  be  inclined,  and  enabled  to  banish 

those  evils  which  render  the  world  a  dungeon  of 

distress,  a  vale  of  vanity  and  woe. — I  will  continue  in 

it  no  longer.' 

At  that  moment  he  furiously  raised  his  hand,  which 
Despwr  had  armed  with  a  dagger,  to  strike  into  his 
bosom ;  when  suddenly  thick  flashes  of  lightning 
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shot  through  the  cavem,  and  a  being  of  more  than 
human  beauty  and  magnitude,  arrayed  in  azure 
robes,  crowned  with  amaranth,  and  waving  a  branch 
of  palm  in  his  right  hand,  arrested  the  arm  of  the 
trembling  and  astonished  cahpb,  and  said  with 
a  majestic  smile,  '  Follow  me  to  the  top  of  this 
mountain,' 

'  Look  from  hence,"  said  the  awful  conductor  ;  '  I 
am  Caloc,  the  angel  of  peace;  Look  from  hence  into 
the  valley.' 

Bozaldab  opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  a  barren,  a 
sultry,  and  solitary  island,  in  the  midst  of  which  sat 
a  pale,  meagre,and  ghastly  figure;  it  was  a  merchant 
juBt  perishing  with  famine,  and  lamenting  that  he 
could  find  neither  wild  berries  nor  a  single  spring  ia 
this  forlorn  uninhabited  desert;  and  begging  the 
protection  of  Heaven  against  the  tigers  that  would 
now  certainly  destroy  him,, since  he  had  consumed 
the  last  fuel  he  had  collected  to  make  nightly  fires  to 
affright  them.  He  then  cast  a  casket  of  jewels  on  the 
sand,  as  trifles  of  no  use;  and  crept,  feeble  and 
trembling,  to  an  eminence,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  sit  every  evening  to  watch  the  setting  sun,  and  to 
give  a  signal  to  any  ship  that  might  haply  approach 
the  island. 

'  Inhabitant  of  heaven,'  cried  Bozaldab,  '  suffer 
not  this  wretch  to  perish  bj  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.' 
'  Peace,"  said  the  angel, '  and  observe," 

He  looked  again,  and  beheld  a  vessel  arrived  at 
the  desolate  isle.  What  words  can  paint  the  rapture 
of  the  starving  merchant,  when  the  captain  offered 
to  transport  him  to  his  native  country,  if  he  would  re- 
ward him  with  half  the  jewels  of  his  casket?  No 
sooner  had  this  pitiless  commander  received  the  sti- 
pulated sum,  than  he  held  a  consultation  with  hie 
qrew,  and  they  agreed  to  seize  the  remaining  jewels, 
and  leave  the  unhappy  exile  in  the  same  helpless  and 
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lamentable  condition  in  which  they  discinrerad 
Ha  wept  and  trembled,  entreated  and  implondi 

Tain* 

*  Will  Heaven  permit  sach  injustice  to  be 
tiled  T  exclaimed  Bozaldab. — '  Look  again,'  said&l 
Angel,  '  and  behold  the  very  ship  in  whi^,  shnt*] 
sighted  as  thoa  art,  thou  wishedst  the  nierchantmiglii| 
embark,  dashed  in  pieces  on  a  rock :  dost  thoa  noil 
hear  the  cries  of  the  sinking  sailors  ?  Presume  Ml 
to  direct  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  in  his  dntMlBd 
of  events.  The  man  whom  thou  bast  |Htied  skafl 
be  taken  from  this  dreary  solitude,  but  not  by  the 
method  thou  wouldest  prescribe.  His  vice  irat 
avarice,  by  which  he  became  not  only  abominable^ 
but  wretched ;  he  fancied  some  mighty  c^ann  ib 
wealth,  which,  like  the  wand  of  Abdiel,  would  gnrtitj 
Avery  wish  and  obviate  every  fear.  This  wealdi  he 
has  now  been  taught  not  only  to  despise  but  abhor: 
he  cast  his  jewels  upon  the  sand,  and  confessed  them 
to  be  useless ;  he  offered  part  of  them  to  the  mariners, 
and  perceived  them  to  be  pernicious ;  he  has  now 
learned,  that  they  are  rendered  useful  or  vain,  g^ood 
or  evil,  only  by  the  situation  and  temper  of  the  pos- 
sessor. Happy  is  he  whom  distress  has  taught  wis- 
dom! But  turn  thine  eyes  to  another  and  more  in- 
teresting scene.' 

The  Caliph  instantly  beheld  a  magnificent  palace, 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  his  ancestors  wrought  in 
jasper ;  the  ivory  doors  of  which,  turning  on  hinges 
of  the  gold  of  Golconda,  discovered  a  throne  of 
diamonds,  surrounded  with  the  rajahs  of  fifty  na- 
tions, and  with  ambassadors  in  various  habits,  and 
of  different  complexions :  on  which  sat  Aboram,  the 
much'lamented  son  of  Bozaldab,  and  by  his  side  a 
Princess  fairer  than  a  Houri. 

'  Gracious  Alia !— it  is  my  son,'  cried  the  Caliph. 
— *  O  let  me  hold  him  to  my  heart !'   *  Thou  canst 
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not  grasp  an  unsubstantial  vision/  replied  the  angel: 
*  I  am  now  shewing  thee  what  would  have  been  the 
destiny  of  thy  son^  had  he  continued  longer  on  the 
earth.' — *  And  why,'  returned  Bozaldab,  *  was  he  not 
permitted  to  contmue  ?  Why  was  I  not  suffered  to 
be  a  witness  of  so  much  felicity  and  power  V — '  Con- 
sider the  sequel,'  replied  he  uiat  dwells  in  the  fifth 
heaven.  Bozaldab  looked  earnestly,  and  saw  the 
countenance  of  his  son,  on  which  he  had  been  used 
to  behold  the  placid  smile  of  simplicity  and  the  vivid 
blushes  of  hesdth,  now  distorted  with  rage,  and  now 
fixed  in  the  insensibility  of  drunkenness :  it  was 
again  animated  with  disdain,  it  became  pale  ¥dth  ap- 
prehension, and  appeared  to  be  withered  by  intem- 
perance ;  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  and  he 
trembled  by  turns  with  fury  and  terror:  the  palace 
so  lately  shining  with  oriental  pomp,  changed  sud- 
denly into  the  cell  of  a  dungeon,  where  his  son  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  cold  pavement,  gagged  and 
bound,  with  his  eyes  put  out.  Soon  after  he  per- 
ceived the  favourite  Sultana,  who  before  was  seated 
by  his  side,  enter  with  a  bowl  of  poison,  which  she 
compelled  Aboram  to  drink,  and  afterward  married 
th6  successor  to  his  throne. 

'  Happy,'  said  Caloc,  *  is  he  whom  Providence  has 
by  the  angel  of  death  snatched  from  guilt !  from  whom 
that  power  is  withheld,  which,  if  he  had  possessed, 
would  have  accumulated  upon  himself  yet  greater 
misery  than  it  could  bring  upon  others.' 

*  It  is  enough,'  cried  Bozaldab  ;  *  I  adore  the  in- 
scrutable schemes  of  Omniscience! — From  what 
dreadful  evil  has  my  son  been  rescued  by  a  deatli, 
which  I  rashly  bewailed  as  unfortunate  and  prema- 
ture ;  a  death  of  innocence  and  peace,  which  has 
blessed  his  memory  upon  earth,  and  transmitted  his 
spirit  to  the  skies !' 

*  Cast  away  the  dagger,'  replied  the  heavenly  me»- 
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tenger,  '  which  thou  wast  preparing  to  plunge  into 
thine  own  heart  Exchange  complaint  for  silence, 
and  doubt  for  adoration.  Can  a  mortal  look  down, 
without  giddiness  and  stupefaction,  into  the  vast 
abyss  of  Eternal  Wisdom  ?  Can  a  mind  that  sees 
not  infinitely,  perfectly  comprehend  any  thing  among 
an  infinity  of  objects  mutually  relative  ?  Can.  the 
channels,  which  thou  commandest  to  be  cut  to  re- 
ceive the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  contain  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  ?  Remember  that  perfect  happn 
ness  cannot  Le  conferred  on  a  creature ;  for  penect 
happiness  is  an  attribute  as  incommunicable  as  per- 
fect power  and  eternity.' 

The  Angel,  while  he  was  speaking  thus,  stretched 
out  his  pinions  to  fly  back  to  the  Empyreum ;  and 
the  flutter  of  his  wmgs  was  like  the  rushing  of  a 
cataract. — Z. 
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•Peccare  docentes 


Faliax  historias  monet. — Hob. 

To  taiut  th'  attentive  mind  she  tries, 
With  tales  of  exemplary  vice. 

'  To  THE  Adventurer. 
'SIR, 

*  I  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  the  trouble  I  am 
about  to  give  you,  since  I  am  sure  the  motives  that 
induce  me  to  give  it,  will  have  as  much  weight  with 
you  as  they  have  with  me :  I  shall,  therefore,  with- 
out farther  preface,  relate  to  you  the  events  of  a  life, 
which,  however  insignificant  and  unentertaining,  af- 
fords a  lesson  of  the  highest  importance  :  a  lesson, 


ir 
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^e  value  of  which  I  have  experienced,  and  may, 
therefote,  recommend. 

'  1  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
who,  as  he  was  a  younger  brother,  purchased  with 
the  portion  that  was  dlotted  him,  a  genteel  post 
under  the  government.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
but  twelve  years  old ;  and  my  father,  who  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  me,  determined  to  be  himself  my 
preceptor,  and  to  take  care  that  my  natural  genius, 
which  his  partiality  made  him  think  above  the  com- 
mon rank,  should  not  want  the  improvements  of  a 
liberal  education. 

*  He  was  a  man  of  sense,  with  a  tolerable  share  of 
learning.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  free-liver,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  took  some  pains  to  become 
what  is  called  a  freethinker.  But  whatever  fashion- 
able frailties  he  might  formerly  have  allowed  in  him- 
self, he  was  now  in  advanced  life,  and  had  at  least 
worldly  wisdom  enough  to  know,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary his  daughter  should  be  restrained  from  those 
liberties,  which  he  had  looked  upon  as  trifling  errors 
in  his  own  conduct  He,  therefore,  laboured  with 
great  application  to  inculcate  in  me  the  love  of  order, 
the  beauty  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  happiness  and 
self-reward  of  virtue;  but  at  the  same  time  professed 
it  his  design  to  free  my  mind  from  vulgar  prejudices 
and  superstition,  for  so  he  called  revealed  religion. 
As  I  was  urged  to  choose  virtue,  and  reject  vice, 
from  motives  which  had  no  necessary  connexion  with 
immortality,  I  was  not  led  to  consider  a  future  state 
either  with  hope  or  fear :  my  father,  indeed,  when  I 
urged  him  upon  that  subject,  always  intimated  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  whether  true  or  false, 
ought  not  at  all  to  influence  my  conduct  or  interrupt 
my  peace ;  because  the  virtue  which  secured  happi- 
ness in  the  present  state,  would  also  secure  it  in  a 
future:  a  future  state,  therefore,  I  wholly  disregard- 
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ed,  and,  to  confeas  atnith,  disbelieved:  fiv  I  thoag^ 
I  could  plainly  discover  Uiat  it  was  disbelieved  by 
my  father,  thongh  he  had  not  thought  fit  ezpliciUy 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  As  I  had  no  very  torbt- 
lent  passions,  a  ductile  and  good  disposition,  and  the 
highest  reverence  for  his  understanding',  as  well  ai 
the  tenderest  affection  for  him,  he  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  make  me  adopt  every  sentiment  and  mMniqa 
which  he  proposed  to  me  as  his  own ;  especially,  as 
he  took  care  to  support  his  principles  by  the  autho* 
ri^  and  arguments  of  the  best  writers  against  Chiis- 
tiauity.  At  the  age  of  twenty  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  all  uie  philosophy  I  had  been  taught, 
by  his  death:  which  not  only  deprived  me  of  a 
parent  I  most  ardendy  loved,  but  with  him  of  all  the 
efise  and  affluence  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed. 
His  income  was  only  for  life,  and  he  had  rather  lived 
bevoud  than  within  it ;  consequently,  there  was  no- 
thmg  left  for  me  but  the  pride  and  helplessness  of 
genteel  life,  a  taste  for  every  thing  elegant,  and  a 
delicacy  and  sensibility  that  has  doubled  all  my  suf. 
ferings.  In  this  distress  a  brother  of  my  mother's, 
who  was  grown  rich  in  trade,  received  me  into  his 
house,  and  declared  he  would  take  the  same  care  of 
me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  child.  .When  the  first 
transports  of  my  grief  were  abated,  I  found  myself 
in  an  easy  situation,  and  from  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness of  my  temper,  I  was  beginning  once  more  to 
taste  of  happiness.  My  uncl^,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
narrow  understanding  and  illiberal  education,  was  a 
little  disgusted  with  me  for  employing  so  much  of  my 
time  in  reading ;  but  still  more  so,  when,  happening 
to  examine  my  books,  he  found  by  the  titles  that  some 
of  them  were  what  he  called  blasphemy,  and  tended, 
as  he  imagined,  to  make  me  an  Atheist.  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  my  principles,  which  I  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  virtue  to  disguise  cur  disavow ; 
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but  as  I  never  could  make  him  conceive  any  differ- 
ence between  a  Deist  and  an  Atheist,  my  arguments 
only  served  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  that  I  was 
a  wicked  wretch,  who,  in  his  own  phrase,  believed 
neither  God  nor  Devil.  As  he  was  really  a  good  man, 
and  heartily  zealous  for  the  established  faith,  though 
more  from  habit  and  prejudice  than  reason,  my  er- 
rors gave  him  great  affliction :  I  perceived  it  with  the 
utmost  concern;  I  perceived  too,  that  he  looked  upon 
me  with  a  degree  of  abhorrence  mixed  with  pity,  and 
that  1  was  wholly  indebted  to  his  good-nature  for  that 
protection  which  I  had  flattered  myself  I  should  owe 
to  his  love.  I  comforted  myself,  however,  with  my 
own  integrity ,'and  even  felt  a  conscious  pride  in  suffer- 
ing this  persecution  from  ignorance  and  folly,  only 
because  I  was  superior  to  vulgar  errors  and  popular 
superstition ;  and  that  Christianity  deserved  these  ap- 
pellations, I  was  not  more  convinced  by  my  father's 
arguments  than  my  uncle's  conduct,  who,  as  his  zeal 
was  not  according  to  knowledge,  was  by  no  means 
qualified  to  '^  adorn  the  doctrine  which  he  professed 
to  believe." 

I  had  lived  a  few  months  under  the  painful  sensi- 
bility of  receiving  continual  benefits  from  a  person 
whose  esteem  and  affection  I  had  lost,  when  my 
uncle  one  day  came  into  my  chamber,  and  after  pre- 
paring me  for  some  unexpected  good  fortune,  told 
me,  he  had  just  had  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  me 
from  a  man  to  whom  I  could  not  possibly  have  any 
objection.     He  then  named  a  merchant,  with  whom 
I  had  often  been  in  company  at  his  table.     As  the 
man  was  neither  old  nor  ugly,  had  a  large  fortune 
and  a  fair  character,  my  uncle  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently authorized  to  pronounce  as  he  did,  th»^  ^ 
could  not  possibly  have  any  objection  to  him. 
objection,  however,  I  had,  which  I  told  my  v* 
was  to  me  insuperable ;   it  was,  that  the  p 
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wfaoB  he  nopoted  to  me  at  the  oon^HUuoBy  tk| 
gvkie  md  diieclor  of  my  whole  Efie,  to  vhom  1 1 
to  vow  DOC  onij  obedience  but  lore,  bad  iiolbiKii| 
him  that  could  ever  engage  my  a&ction  :  his  aniS» 
*^nilin:r  was  low,  his  sentiments  mean  and  iadeE* 

cate,  and  his  manneis  onpolite  and  onpleasing. 

«-  ^liat  stuff  is  all  this,"  ioteirupted  my  ande,  ''sa- 
timents  indelicate !  mipolite!  his  onderstandiBg,  kt- 
sooth,  not  eqoal  to  yoor  own  !  Ah,  cdbilda  if  jot 
had  less  romance,  oHK^eit,  and  arioganoe,  andmoR 
tme  discretion  and  prudence,  it  woold  do  yoa  waan 
good  than  aU  the  fine  books  yon  have  oonfiDandrf 
yoar  poor  head  with,  and  what  is  wcMse,  p-'^f, 
mined  yoor  poor  soul.  I  own,  it  went  a  little  against 
nnf  conscience  to  accept  my  honest  friendls  Idad 
o&r,  and  give  him  such  a  pagan  for  his  wile.  Bat 
how  know  I  whether  the  beliering  husband  may  not 
ciMiFert  the  unbelieving  wife  ? — As  to  jour  fligii^ 
objections,  they  are  such  nonsense,  that  I  wonda 
you  can  suppose  me  fool  enough  to  be  deceived  by 
them.  No,  child,  wise  as  you  are,  you  cannot  im- 
pose upon  a  man  who  has  lived  as  many  years  in  the 
world  as  I  have.  I  see  your  motive;  you  have  some 
infidel  libertine  rake  in  your  eye,  with  whom  yon 
would  go  headlong  to  perdition.  But  I  shall  take 
care  not  to  have  your  soul  to  answer  for  as  well  as 
your  person.  Either  I  shall  dispose  of  you  to  an 
honest  man  that  may  convert  you,  or  you  shall  dis- 
pose of  yourself  how  you  please  for  me ;  for  I  dis- 
claim all  farther  care  or  trouble  about  you;  so  i 
leave  you  to  consider  whether  or  no  the  kindness  I 
have  shewn  you,  entitles  me  to  some  little  influence 
over  you,  and  whether  you  choose  to  seek  protection 
where  you  can  find  it,  or  accept  of  the  happy  lot 
Providence  has  cut  out  for  you." 

*  He  left  me  at  the  close  of  this  fine  harangue, 
and  I  seriouslv  scl  iiivsclf  to  consider,  as  lie  bade 
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me,  which  of  the  two  states  he  had  set  before  me  I 
ought  to  choose ;  to  submit  to  a  legal  sort  of  prosti- 
tution, with  the  additional  weight  of  •  perjury  on  my 
conscience,  or  to  expose  myself  to  all  the  distresses 
of  friendless  poverty,  and  unprotected  youth.  After 
some  hours  of  deliberation,  I  determined  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  more  from  principle  than  inclination ; 
for  though  my  delicacy  would  have  suffered  extremely 
in  accepting  a  husband,  at  least  indifferent  to  me, 
yet  as  my  heart  was  perfectly  disengaged,  and  my 
temper  naturally  easy,  I  thoi^t  I  could  hare  been 
less  unhappy  in  following  my  uncle's  advice,  than  I 
might  prolmbly  be  by  rejecting  it :  but  then  I  must 
have  submitted  to  an  action  I  could  not  think  justifi- 
able, in  order  to  avcMd  mere  external  distresses.  This 
would  not  have  been  philosophical.  I  had  always 
been  taught,  that  virtue  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
happiness;  and  that  those  things  which  are  generally 
esteemed  evils,  could  have  no  power  to  disturb  the 
felicity  of  a  mind  governed  by  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  and  truly  enamoured  of  the  charms  of  moral 
beauty.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  run  all  risks,  ra- 
ther than  depart  from  this  glorious  principle ;  I  felt 
/  myself  raised  by  the  trial,  and  exulted  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  my  contempt  of  the  smiles  or 
frowns  of  fortune,  and  of  proving  the  power  of  virtue 
to  sustain  the  soul  under  all  accidental  circumstances 
of  distress. 

'  I  communicated  my  resolution  to  my  uncle,  as- 
suring him  at  the  same  time  of  my  everlasting  gra^ 
titude  and  respect,  and  that  notning  should  have 
induced  me  to  offend  or  disobey  him,  but  his  requir- 
ing me  to  do  what  my  reason  and  conscience  disap- 
proved ;  that  supposing  the  advantages  of  riches  to 
be  really  as  great  as  he  believed,  yet  still  those  of 
virtue  were  greater,  and  I  could  not  resolve  to  pur- 
chase the  one  by  a  violation  of  the  other :  that  a 
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i:.s«:  «*2w  v-J:^  rifctt  *>  crioiinal ;  and  that  it  wooU 
?«  I'jun;  ux  hl-^  :£  'i  highest  injastice,  to  eotB 
•?.-  >;  ^.-iirOLi  13.  inii'^i^nient  without  the  poia 
t  •iiiTiIuii:  ■  ^^ii:  =.y  iftxruc.ns  did  not  depoi 
u  r.  -  rm-i  -v\.  .  izii  i^iT*  ziy  man  should  posses 
zi-    ^KT^ii,  •I*:  .••:«i-«i  z*:«  obciiin  the  first  place b 

%"•.>  >i.-rr:5<'i  'TdZ  tit  cade's  impatience  bai 
•^'-iv.vr^  .  r.»:  V  r:  -c  ii.:j  fir;  but  lookino"  in  his 
7JL-  rt'.'s"  :u-  t:.!::  :•.«.*»;-  hi-i  kept  him  silent 
-.    :T^r:-    "^    ri»^-«2~i^i:  Kjm  burst  over  my  head 

•:  1 -.  :•     V    ^. :i-r.::r'f*     Mr  reasons  were  cor- 

.fri'.txu  i>  '  .nu*!  :v:  x-Tss-i^i -f^.  wbich  I  could  not 
r.- >d   j^»;t^^;        ▼■«?  A.-'j-Lse-  jf  designing  to  de- 
-•   -^    ..:•.    V  :!.'.▼  n'^KC  tviT  c~  some  worthless 
*     »  :•  >i    .•;-in.'ir»';"?  v:-*^"*  is?  bid  a^  my  own.  It 
k  -    :     ...:    .s   :■.=.  r.  i^>=r.  "i^is  I  rad  no  such  de- 
>^..  :-..•  ;..     .:c.:.:  tn. :  t:  ::-irry  a*  all;  my  uncle 
......  >.-.ut=.-  :.  ;   ri:  :-•:■:  :*.i   jrr:>scsi  oc^ntradic- 

:.  ;..  :.-.  ■  i  T  .  _:^  v.— ir.  ::u.i  s:-  sTrcnuously 
r :. .  >:  . .: :  -:.  _ .  •  .  ; _:  r^-7 j  rrfp : >>r >5^ri  :a  favour 
.:' j_-: -■..-: .-.  A?  .'  :/ .  _i:r.:  zivjc.:  :L.;u:ed  bv  his accu- 
■v:  '.•- ."  >  i.:: .:  "y  rss:  ry.  I  iri" ^  -  *•"£ r  th e  a i :  £  z:  r i  to  mi- 
:_-i:--  :_-  -u:^::.  H-.  ipr-fiki  to  Heavf-'ibr  the 
•  .-:.::=  ::  i.?  :.?-:z:z:r-:.  tini  ajaias:  mv  izcraiitude 
i.:i  :^':.:!.::-:  :.-i  :'-.tn  r-^:=r  me  a  *:i.:e  of  fitty 
ix-ii?.  --..Mj'r.  >:  said  woulvi  keep  me  tr::n  imme- 
J.i:=  i-i.^r=-re.  >.=  ':aie  nie  Uave  his  house  and  see 
'\<  r^.-f  ~.  =:::e.  I  h-.wei  in  si-rn  of  obedience; 
1.1  i  e  .llzctizr  ill  niy  •ilir.'iity  and  resoluiion,  I  arose, 
:hj.nkTd  him  r  :  r.:s  pisi  benetiis.  and  with  a  low 
courtesy  ;-::t  thi-  rov>r.i. 

'  I:i  u<>  :■■..-.::  .m  hour  I  departed  with  mv  little 
w.i:v:rv->v  to  :he  h.^use  of  a  person  who  had  formerly 
S-^:i  my  fachsr's  servant,  and  who  now  kept  a  shop, 
viv.i  ItC  lod^iniTS.  From  hence  I  went  the  next  day 
:o  visit  my  father**  nephew,  who  was  in  possession 
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of  the  family  estate,  and  had  lately  married  a  lady 
of  great  fortune.     He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  parts,  his  principles  the  same  as  my  father's, 
Uiough  his  practice  had  not  been  quite  agreeable  to 
the  strict  rules  of  morality  :  however,  setting  aside 
a  few  of  those  vices  which  are  looked  upon  as  gen- 
teel accomplishments  in  young  fellows  of  fortune,  I 
thought  him  a  good  sort  of  man  ;  and  as  we  had 
always  lived  in  great  kindness,  I  doubted  not  that  I 
should  find  him  my  friend,  and  meet  with  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  at  least,  if  not  assistance 
from  him.     I  told  him  my  story,  and  the  reasons 
that  had  determined  me  to  the  refusal  that  had  in- 
curred my  uncle's  displeasure.     But  how  was  I  dis- 
appointed, when,  instead  of  the  applause  I  expected 
for  my  heroic  virtue  and  unmerited  persecutions,  I 
perceived  a  smile  of  contempt  on  his  face,  when  he 
interrupted  me  in  the  following  manner : — "  And 
what,  in  the  devil's  name,  my  dear  cousin,  could 
make  a  woman  of  your  sense  behave  so  like  an  idiot? 
What!  forfeit  all  your  hopes  from  your  uncle,  refuse 
an  excellent  match,  and  reduce  yourself  to  beggary, 
because  truly  you  were  not  in  love  ?     Surely,  one 
might  have  expected  better  from  you  even  at  fifteen. 
Who  is  it,  pray,  that  marries  the  person  of  their 
choice  ?   For  my  own  part,  who  have  rather  a  better 
title  to  please  myself  with  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a 
year,  than  you  who  have  not  a  shilling,  I  found  It 
would  not  do,  and  that  there  was  something  more 
to  be  sought  after  in  a  wife  than  a  pretty  face  or  a 
genius.  Do  you  think  I  cared  three  farthings  for  the 
woman!  married  ?    No,  faith.    But  her  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  worth  having ;  with  that  I  can  pur- 
chase a  seraglio  of  beauties,  and  indulge  my  taste  in 
every  kind  of  pleasure.     And  pray  what  is  it  to  me, 
whether  my  wife  has  beauty,  or  wit,  or  elegance, 
when  her  money  will  supply  me  with  all  that  in 
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Others?  Yon,  oousin,  had  an  opportnnity  of  bfliog 
as  happy  as  1  am :  the  men,  heheve  me,  wonld  Mt 
like  yo«  a  bit  the  woise  for  bdng  married  ;  on  tk 
contiarfy  yon  woold  find^  that  for  cme  who  took  no- 
tice of  yon  as  a  single  woman,  twenty  would  be  jum 
admirers  and  homble  servants  when  there  was  so 
danger  of  being  taken  in.  Thus  yoa  might  hsie 
gratified  all  yoor  passions,  made  an  elegant  figuem 
Ufe,  and  haTe  chosen  out  some  gentle  swain  as  lo- 
mantic  and  as  poetical  as  you  pleased  few  your  Ce- 
dsbee.    The  good  John  Trot  husband  would  hsvB 

been  easily  jnanaged,  and **    Here  my  indigBi- 

tion  could  be  detained  no  longer,  and  I  was  leatinc 
the  room  in  disdain,  when  he  caught  me  by  the  hani 
— **  Nay,  prithee,  my  dear  cousin,  none  of  these  vio- 
lent airs.  I  thought  you  and  I  had  known  one  tt- 
olher  better.  Let  the  poor  souls,  who  are  tanriit  bf 
the  priests  and  their  nurses  to  be  afraid  of  heU-fiiey 
and  to  think  they  shall  go  to  the  devil  for  followii^ 
nature  and  making  life  agreeable,  be  as  outrageously 
virtuous  as  they  please :  you  have  too  much  sense  to 
be  frighted  at  bugbears ;  you  kuow  that  the  term  of 
your  existence  is  but  short ;  and  it  is  highly  reason- 
able to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible." — I  was  too 
angry  to  attempt  confuting  his  arguments;  bat 
bursting  from  his  hold,  told  him  I  would  take  care 
not  to  give  him  a  second  opportunity  of  insulting 
my  distress,  and  affronting  my  understanding ;  and 
so  left  his  house  with  a  resolution  never  to  enter  it 
again.' — Y. 
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Propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  catuas. — Juv. 
Nor  quit  for  life,  what  gives  to  life  its  worth* 

*  I  WENT  home  mortified  and  disappointed.  My 
spirits  sunk  into  a  dejection,  which  took  from  me  for 
many  days  all  inclination  to  stir  out  of  my  lodging, 
or  to  see  a  human  face.  At  length  I  resolved  to  try, 
-whether  indigence  and  friendship  were  really  incom. 
patible,  and  whether  I  should  meet,  with  tne  same 
treatment  from  a  female  friend,  whose  affection  had 
•been  the  principal  pleasure  of  my  youth.  Surely, 
/thought  I,  the  gentle  Amanda,  whose  heart  seems 
capable  of  every  tender  and  generous  sentiment,  will 
do  justice  to  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  her  ua- 
fortunate  friend;  her  tenderness  will  encourage  my 
virtue  aiid  animate  my  fortitude,  her  praises  and 
endearments  will  compensate  all  my  hardships. 
Amanda  was  a  single  woman  of  a  moderate  inde- 
pendent fortune,  which  I  heard  she  was  going  to 
bestow  on.  a  young  officer^  who  had  little  or  nothing 
besides  his  commission.  I  had  no  doubt  of  her 
approbation  of  my  refusing  a  mercenary  match, 
since  she  herself  had  chosen  from  motives  so  oppo- 
site to  those  which  are  called  prudent.  She  had  been 
in  the  country  some  months,  so  that  my  misfortunes 
had  not  reached  her  ear  till  I  myself  related  them  to 
ther.  She  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  an- 
.swered  me  with  politeness  enough,  but  with  a  cold- 
ness that  chilled  my  very  heart.  "  You  are  sensible, 
my  dear  Fidelia,'*  said  she,  "  that  I  never  pretended 
.to  set  my  understanding  in  competition  with  youfs. 
I  ,knew  my  own  inferiority ;  and  though  many  of 
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your  notions  and  opinions  appeared  to  me  veij 
strange  and  particular,  I  never  attenopted  to  dispntel 
them  with  you.  To  bie  sure,  you  know  beat;  Iratit 
seems  to  me  a  very  odd  conduct  for  one  in  your  »• 
tuation  to  give  ofifence  to  so  good  an  uncle;  fiF§t,{ 
by  maintaining  doctrines  which  may  be  very  true  for 
aught  I  know,  but  which  are  very  contra^  to  ik 
received  opinions  we  are  brought  up  in,  and  tlioe- 
fore  are  apt  to  shock  a  common  understanding;  and 
secondly,  to  renounce  his  protection,  and  dntw 
y)urself  mto  the  wide  world,  rather  than  many  the 
man  he  chose  for  you ;  to  whom,  after  all,  I  do  not 
find  you  had  any  real  objection,  nor  any  antipathy 
for  his  person." — "  Antipathy,  my  dear,*'  said  I; 
**  are  there  not  many  degrees  between  loving  and 
honouring  a  man  preferably  to  all  others,  and  be- 
holding him  with  abhorrence  and  aversion?  The 
first  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  a  wife,  a  dntj 
voluntarily  taken  upon  herself,  and  engaged  in  under 
the  most  solemn  contract.  As  to  the  difficulties 
that  may  attend  my  friendless,  unprovided  state, 
since  they  are  the  consequences  of  a  virtuous  action, 
they  cannot  really  be  evils,  nor  can  they  disturb  that 
happiness  which  is  the  gift  of  virtue." — *'  I  am 
heartily  glad,"  answered  she,  "  that  you  have  found 
the  art  of  making  yourself  happy  by  the  force  of 
imagination !  I  wish  your  enthusiasm  may  continue; 
and  that  you  may  still  be  farther  convinced,  by  your 
own  experience,  of  the  folly  of  mankind,  in  suppo- 
sing poverty  and  disgrace  to  be  evils." 

*  I  was  cut  to  the  soul  by  the  unkind  manner 
which  accompanied  this  sarcasm,  and  was  going  to 
remonstrate  against  her  unfriendly  treatment,  when 
her  lover  came  in  with  another  gentleman,  who»  in 
spite  of  my  full  heart,  engaged  my  attention,  and 
for  a  while  made  me  forget  the  stings  of  unidndness. 
The  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  his  person  caught 
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^y  ^y^9  <^  ^^  politeness  of  his  address  and  the 
elegance  of  his  compliments  soon  prejudiced  me  in 
favour  of  his  understanding.     He  was  introduced 
.by  the  Captain  to  Amanda  as  his  most  intimate 
friend,  and  seemed  desirous  to  give  credit  to  his 
friend's  judgment  by  making  himself  as  agreeable  as 
possible.     He  succeeded  so  well,  that  Amanda  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  pleasure  of  his  conversa- 
tiouy  and  &e  care  of  entertaining  her  lover  and  her 
new  guest ;  her  face  brightened,  and  her  good-hu- 
mour returned.     When  I  rose  to  leave  her,  she 
pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  stay  dinner,  that  I  could 
not,  without  discovering  how  much  I  resented  her 
belmviour,  refuse.     This,  however,  I  should  proba- 
bly have  done,  as  I  was  naturally  disposed  to  shew 
every  sentiment  of  my  heart,  had  not  a  secret  wish 
arose  there  to  know  a  little  more  of  this  agreeable 
stranger.    This  inclined  me  to  think  it  prudent  to 
conceal  my  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  civilities 
of  Amanda.  The  conversation  grew  more  and  more 
pleasing ;  I  took  my  share  in  it,  and  had  more  dian  my 
share  of  the  charming  stranger's  notice  and  attention. 
As  we  all  grew  more  and  more  unreserved,  Amanda 
dropped  hmts  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  re- 
lating to  my  story,  my  sentiments,  and  unhappy 
situation.     Sir  George  Freelove,  for  that  was  tbe 
young  gentieman's  name,  listened  greedily  to  all  that 
was  said  of  me,  and  seemed  to  eye  me  with  earnest 
curiosity  as  well  as  admiration.     We  did  not  part 
till  it  was  late,  and  Sir  George  insisted  on  attending 
me  to  my  lodgings ;  I  strongly  refused  it,  not  with- 
out a  sensation  which  more  properly  belonged  to  the 
female  than  the  philosopher,  and  which  I  condemned 
in  myself  as  arising  from  dishonest  pride.     I  could 
not  without  pain  suffer  the  polite  Sir  George,  upon 
so  short. an  acquaintance,  to  discover  the  meanness 
of  my  abode.    To  avoid  this,  I  sent  for  a  chair ;  but 
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was  confused  to  find,  that  Sir  George  and.kis  sa- 
vants prepared  to  attend  it  on  foot  by  way  of  guard; 
it  was  in  vain  to  dispute ;  he  himself  walked  before, 
and  his  servants  followed  it.     I  was  covered  witii 
blushes,  when,  after  all  this  parade,  he  handed  me 
in  at  the  little  shop-door,  and  took  leave  with  as 
profound  respect  as  if  he  had  guarded  me  to  a  pa- 
lace.   A  thousand  different  thoughts  kept  me  mxn 
closing  my  eyes  that  night.      The  behaviour  of 
Amanda  wounded  me  to  the  soul :  I  found  that  I 
.must  look  on  h,er  as  no  more  than  a  common  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  that  the  world  did  not  contain  one 
person  whom  I  could  call  my  friend.  -  My  heart  feh 
desolate  and  forlorn;  I  knew  not  what  course  to 
take  for  my  future  subsistence ;  the  pain  which  my 
pride  had  just  given  me,  convinced  me  that  I  was 
far  from  having  conquered  the  passions  of  humanity, 
and  that  I  should  feel  too  sensibly  all  the  mortifica- 
tions which  attend  on  poverty.    I  determined,  how- 
ever, to  subdue  this  pride,  and  called  to  my  assistance 
the  examples  of  ancient  sages  and  philosophers,  who 
despised  riches  and  honours,  and  felt  no  inconve- 
niences from  the  malice  of  fortune.     I  had  almost 
reasoned  myself  into  a  contempt  for  the  world,  and 
fancied  myself  superior  to   its  smiles  or  frowns; 
when  the  idea  of  Sir  George  Freelove  rushed  upon 
my  mind,  and  destroyed  at  once  the  whole  force  of 
my  reasoning.     I  found  that  however  I  might  dis- 
regard the  rest  of  the  world,  I  could  not  be  indif- 
ferent ,to  his  opinion  ;  and  the  thought  of  being 
despised  by  him  was  insupportable.     I  recollected 
that  my  condition  was  extremely  different  from  that 
of  an  old  philosopher,  whose  rags,  perhaps,  were  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  pride,  by  attracting  the  no- 
tice and  respect  of  mankind :  at  least,  the  philoso- 
pher's schemes  and  wishes  were  very  different  from 
those  which  at  that  time  were  taking  possession  of 
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jTiy  heart.  The  looks  and  behaviour  of  Sir  George 
left  me  no  doubt  that  1  had  made  as  deep  an  im- 
preEsion  in  his  tkvour  as  he  liad  dune  in  mine.  1 
could  not  bear  to  lose  the  ground  I  had  gained,  and 
to  throw  myself  into  a  stale  below  his  notice,  i 
scorned  the  thought  of  i  in  posing  on  him  with  regard 
to  my  circumstances,  in  case  he  should  really  have 
had  favourable  intentions  for  me ;  yet  to  disgrace 
myself  for  ever  in  his  eye,  by  submitting  to  servi- 
tude, or  any  low  way  of  supporting  myself,  was  what 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  resolve  on. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  I  was  surprised 
the  next  morning  by  a  visit  from  Sir  George.  He 
made  respectful  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  took; 
told  me  he  had  learnt  from  my  friend,  that  the  un- 
kindness  and  tyranny  of  an  uncle  had  cast  me  into 
uneasy  circumstances  ;  and  that  he  could  not  know, 
that  so  much  beauty  and  merit  were  so  unworthily 
treated  by  fortune,  without  earnestly  wishing  to  be 
the  instrument  of  doing  me  more  justice.  He  en- 
treated me  to  add  dignity  and  value  to  his  life,  by 
making  it  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mine  ;  and 
was  going  on  with  the  most  fervent  offers  of  service, 
when  I  interupted  him  by  saying  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  his  power  that  I  could  with  honour  accept, 
by  which  my  life  could  be  made  happier,  but  that 
respect  which  was  due  to  me  as  a  woman  and  a  gen- 
tlewoman, and  which  ought  to  have  prevented  snch 
offers  of  service  from  a  stranger,  as  could'  only  be 
justified  by  a  long  experienced  friendship ;  that  I 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  receive  visits,  and  must 
decline  his  acquaintance,  which  nevertheless  in  a 
happierpartofmy  life  would  have  given  mepleasure. 

He  now  had  recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  his  se^c, 
imputing  his  too  great  freedom  to  the  force  of  his 
passion,  protesting  the  most  inviolable  respect,  and 
imploring  on  his  knees,  and  even  with  tears,  that  I 
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would  not  punish  him  so  seyerely  as  to  deny  him 
the  liberty  of  seeing  me,  and  making  Imnself  mofn 
and  more  worthy  of  my  esteem.  My  weak  heart  was 
but  too  much  touched  by  his  artifices,  and  I  had 
only  just  fortitude  enough  to  persevere  in  refusiag 
his  visits,  and  to  insist  on  his  leaving  me,  which  at 
last  he  did ;  but  it  was  after  such  aprofusion  of  ten- 
derness, prayers,  and  protestations,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  coidd  recall  my  reason  enough  to  reflect 
on  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  and  on  my  own  situa- 
tion, which  compared,  left  me  but  little  doubt  of  his 
dishonourable  views. 

I  determined  never  more  to  admit  him  to  my  pre- 
sence, and  accordingly  gave  orders  to  be  denied  if 
he  came  again.  My  reason  applauded,  but  my 
heart  reproached  me,  and  heavily  repined  at  the  rigid 
.determination  of  prudence.  I  knew  that  I  acted 
rightly^  and  i  expected  that  that  consciousness 
would  make  me  happy,  but  I  found  it  otherwise ;  I 
.was  wretched  beyond  what  I  had  ever  felt  or  formed 
any  idea  of:  I  discovered  that  my  heart  was  en- 
tangled in  a  passion  which  must  for  ever  be  com- 
bated, or  indulged  at  the  expense  of  virtue.  I  now 
considered  riches  as  truly  desirable,  since  they  would 
have  placed  me  above  disgraceful  attempts,  and 
given  me  reasonable  hopes  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
Sir  George  Freelove.  I  was  discontented  and  un- 
happy, but  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  my- 
self so,  since  hitherto  I  had  no  one  criminal  action 
to  reproach  myself  with ;  on  the  contrary,  my  diffi- 
culties were  all  owing  to  my  regard  for  virtue. 

*  I  resolved,  however,  to  try  still  farther  the  power  of 
virtue  to  confer  happiness,  to  go  on  in  my  obedience 
to  her  laws,  and  patiently  wait  for  the  good  effects 
of  it.  But  I  had  stronger  difficulties  to  go  through 
than  any  I  had  yet  experienced.  Sir  George  was 
too  much  practised  in  the  arts  of  seduction  to  be  dis- 
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couraged  by  a  first  repulse :  every  day  produced 
either  some  new  attempt  to  see  me,  or  a  letter  full 
of  the  most  passionate  protestations  and  entreaties 
for  pardon  and  favour.  It  was  in  vain  I  gave  orders 
that  no  more  letters  should  be  taken  in  from  him ; 
he  had  so  many  different  contrivances  to  convey 
Ihem,  and  directed  them  in  hands  so  unlike,  that  I 
was  surprised  into  reading  them  contrary  to  my  real 
intentions.  Every  time  I  stirred  out  he  was  sure  to 
be  in  my  way,  and  to  employ  the  most  artful  tongue 
that  ever  ensnared  the  heart  of  woman,  in  blinding 
my  reason  and  awakening  my  passions. 

*  My  virtue,  however,  did  not  yet  give  way,  but 
my  peace  of  mind  was  utterly  destroyed.  Whenever 
I  was  mth  him,  I  summoned  all  my  fortitude,  and 
constantly  repeated  my  commands  that  he  should 
avoid  me.  His  disobedience  called  for  my  resent- 
ment, and,  in  spite  of  my  melting  heart,  I  armed  my 
eyes  with  anger,  and  treated  him  with  as  much  dis- 
dain, as  I  thought  his  unworthy  designs  deserved* 
But  the  moment  he  left  me,  all  my  resolution  for- 
sook me.  I  repined  at  my  fate :  1  even  murmured 
against  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all  things,  for  making 
me  subject  to  passions  which  I  could  not  subdue, 
yet  must  not  indulge  :  I  compared  my  own  situation 
with  that  of  my  libertine  cousin,  whose  pernicious 
arguments  I  had.  heard  with  horror  and  detestation, 
who  gave  the  reins  to  every  desire,  whose  house  was 
the  seat  of  plenty,  mirth,  and  delight,  whose  face  was 
ever  covered  with  smiles,  and  whose  heart  seemed 
free  from  sorrow  and  care.  Is  not  this  man,  said  I, 
happier  than  I  am  ?  and  if  so,  where  is  the  worth 
of  virtue  ?  Have  I  not  sacrificed  to  her  my  fortune 
and  my  friends  ?  Do  I  not  daily  sacrifice  to  her  my 
darling  inclination  ?  Yet  what  is  the  compcnKation 
she  offers  me  ?  What  are  my  prospects  in  this  world 
but  poverty,  mortification,  disappointment,  and  grief? 
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Every  wish  of  my  heart  denied,  every  passioii  d 
humanity  combated  and  hurt,  though  never  am* 

Suered !  Are  these  the  blessings  with  whidii  Heavei 
istinguishes  its  favourites  ?  Can  the  King  of  Hemvet 
want  power  or  will  to  distinguish  them  1  or  does  he 
leave  his  wretched  creatures  to  be  the  sport  of 
chance,  the  prey  of  wickedness  and  malice?  Surely, 
no.  Yet  is  not  the  condition  of  the  virtuous  oitsa 
more  miserable  than  that  of  the  vicious  ?  I  myself 
have  experienced  that  it  is.  I  am  very  unhappy,  aid 
see  no  likelihood  of  my  being  otherwise  m  liiis 
world — and  all  beyond  the  grave  is  eternal  dark- 
ness. Yet,  why  do  I  say,  that  I  have  no  prospect 
of  happiness  ?  Does  not  the  most  engaging  of  men 
offer  me  all  the  joys  that  love  and  fortune  can  be- 
stow ?  Will  not  he  protect  me  from  every  insult  of 
the  proud  world  that  scoffs  at  indigence  ?  Will  not 
his  hberal  hand  pour  forth  the  means  of  every  plea- 
sure, even  of  that  highest  and  truest  of  all  pleasures, 
the  power  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  of  changing  the  tears  of  distress  into  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  of  communicating  my  own  hap- 
piness to  all  around  me  ?  Is  not  this  a  state  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  in  which  virtue  has  placed  me  ?  But 
what  is  virtue  ?  Is  not  happiness  the  laudable  pur- 
suit of  reason  ?  Is  it  not  then,  laudable  to  pursue  it 
by  the  most  probable  means  ?  Have  I  not  been  ac- 
cusing Providence  of  unkindness,  whilst  I  myself 
only  am  in  fault  for  rejecting  its  offered  favours? 
Surely,  I  have  mistaken  the  path  of  virtue  :  it  must 
be  that  which  leads  to  happiness.  The  path  which 
I  am  in  is  full  of  thorns  and  briers,  and  terminates 
in  impenetrable  darkness ;  but  I  see  another  that  is 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  bright  with  the  sun-shine 
of  prosperity :  this,  surely,  is  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
the  road  to  happiness.  Hither  then  let  me  turn  my 
weary  steps,  nor  let  vain  and  idle  prejudices  fright 
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me  from  felicity.  It  is  surely  impossible  that  I  should 
offend  God,  by  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  he  has 
given  me  no  motive  to  resist.  He  has  allotted  me  a 
short  and  precarious  existence,  and  has  placed  before 
me  good  and  evil. — What  is  good  but  pleasure? 
What  is  evil  but  pain  ?  Reason  and  nature  direct 
me  to  choose  the  first,  and  avoid  the  last.  I  sought 
for  happiness  in  what  is  called  virtue,  but  I  found  it 
not :  shall  I  not  try  the  other  experiment :  since  I 
think  I  can  hardly  be  more  unhappy  by  following 
inclination,  than  I  am  by  denying  it  ? 

'  Thus  had  my  frail  thoughts  wandered  into  a  wil- 
derness of  error,  and  thus  had  I  almost  reasoned 
myself  out  of  every  principle  of  morality,  by  pur- 
suing through  all  their  consequences  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  taught  me  as  rules  of  life  and  pre- 
scriptions for  felicity,  the  talismans  of  Truth,  by 
which  1  should  be  secured  in  the  storms  of  adversity^, 
and  listen  without  danger  to  the  syrens  of  tempta- 
tion ;  when  in  the  fatal  hour  of  my  presumption, 
sitting  alone  in  my  chamber,  collecting  arguments  on 
the  side  of  passion,  almost  distracted  with  doubts, 
and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  falsehood,  I 
saw  Sir  George  Freelove  at  my  feet,  who  had  gained 
admittance,  contrary  to  my  orders,  by  corrupting  my 
landlady.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  to  you  his 
arts,  or  the  weak  eflforts  of  that  virtue  which  had 
been  graciously  implanted  in  my  heart,  but  which  I 
had  taken  impious  pains  to  undermine  by  false  rea- 
soning, and  which  now  tottered  from  the  foundation : 
suffice  it  that  I  submit  to  the  humiliation  I  have  so 
well  deserved,  and  tell  you,  that  in  all  the  pride  of 
human  reason,  I  dared  to  condemn,  as  the  effect  of 
weakness  and  prejudice,  the  still  voice  of  conscience 
which  would  yet  have  warned  me  from  ruin ;  that 
my  innocence,  my  honour,  was  the  sacrifice  to  passion 
and  sophistry !  that  my  boasted  philosophy,  and  too 
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much  flattered  understanding,  preserved  me  notfiOD 
the  lowest  depth  of  infamy,  which  the  weakest  of  my 
sex  with  humility  and  religion  would  have  avoided. 
'  I  now  experienced  a  new  kind  of  wretchedness. 
My  vile  seducer  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  me  to  die 
shameful  life  to  which  he  had  reduced  me,  by  load- 
ing me  with  finery,  and  lavishing  his  fortune  m  pio- 
curing  me  pleasures  which  I  could  not  taste,  and 
pomp  which  seemed  an  insult  on  my  disgrace.  In 
vain  did  I  recollect  the  arguments  which  had  con* 
vinced  ine  of  the  lawfulness  of  accepting  offered 
pleasures,  and  following  the  dictates  of  inclinattOa: 
the  light  of  my  understanding  was  darkened,  but  the 
sense  of  guilt  was  not  lost.  My  pride  and  my  deli- 
cacy, if,  criminal  as  I  was,  I  may  dare  to  call  it  so, 
suffered  the  most  intolerable  mortification  and  dis- 
gust, every  time  I  reflected  on  my  infamous  sita- 
ation.  Every  eye  seemed  to  upbraid  me,  even  that 
of  my  triumphant  seducer.  O  depth  of  miseiy !  to 
be  conscious  of  deserving  the  contempt  of  him  I 
loved,  and  for  whose  sake  I  was  become  contemp- 
tible to  myself! — Y. 
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Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapiens :  sibi  qui  imperiosus ; 
Quem  neqiie  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent : 
Responsare  cupidinibas,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis;  et  in  se  ipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundas* 
Extern!  ue  quid  valeat  per  laeve  morari. — Hor.  . 

Who  then  is  free  ? — ^The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o*er  himself :  whom  neither  chains. 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire  ; 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire ; 
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Who  can  ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise 

Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies; 

Polish 'd  and  round  who  mns  his  proper  course. 

And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force.?— Francis. 

*  This  was  the  state  of  my  mind  during  a  year  which 

I  passed  in  Sir  George's  house.     His  fondness  was 

unabated  for  eight  months  of  the  time ;  and  as  I  had 

no  other  object  to  share  my  attention ,  neither  friend 

nor  relation  to  call  off  any  part  of  my  tenderness, 

all  the  love  of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate  centred 

m  him.    The  first  dawnings  of  unkindness  were  but 

too  visible  to  my  watchful  eyes.     I  had  now  all  the 

torments  of  jealousy  to  endure,  till  a  cruel  certainty 

put  an  end  to  them.  I  learnt  at  length,  that  my  false 

lover  was  on  the  brink  of  marriage  with  a  lady  of 

great  fortune.  I  immediately  resolved  to  leave  him ; 

but  could  not  do  it  without  first  venting  my  full  heart 

in  complaints  and  reproaches.     This  provoked  his 

rage,  and  drew  on  me  insolence,  which  though  I  had 

deserved  I  had  not  learnt  to  bear.     I  returned  with 

scorn,  which  no  longer  became  me,  all  the  wages  of  my 

sin,  and  the  trappings  of  my  shame,  and  left  his  house 

in  the  bitterest  anguish  of  resentment  and  despair. 

'  I  returned  to  my  old  lodgings :  but  unable  to 
bear  a  scene  which  recalled  every  circumstance  of 
my  undoing,  ashamed  to  look  in  the  face  of  any 
creature  who  had  seen  me  innocent,  wretched  in  my- 
self, and  hoping  from  change  of  place  some  abate- 
ment of  my  misery,  I  put  myself  into  a  post-chaise 
at  two  in  the  morning,  with  orders  to  the  driver  to 
carry  me  as  far  from  town  as  he  could  before  the  re- 
turn of  night,  leaving  it  to  him  to  choose  the  road. 

'  My  reason  and  my  senses  seemed  benumbed  and 
stupified  during  my  journey.  I  made  no  reflections 
on  what  I  was  about,  nor  formed  any  design  for  my 
future  life.  When  night  came,  my  conductor  would 
have  stopped  at  a  large  town,  but  I  bid  him  go  on  to 
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the  next  village.  There  I  alighted  at  a  paltry  inn, 
and  dismissed  my  vehicle,  without  once  consiaering 
what  I  was  to  do  with  myself,  or  why  I  chose  that 
place  for  my  abode.  To  say  truth,  1  can  give  no 
account  of  my  thoughts  at  this  period  of  time ;  they 
were  all  confused  and  distracted.  A  short  frenzy 
must  have  filled  up  those  hours,  of  which  my  me- 
mory retains  such  imperfect  traces.  I  remember 
only,  that  without  having  pulled  off  my  clothes,  1 
left  the  inn  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  day,  and  wandered 
out  of  the  village. 

*  My  unguided  feet  carried  me  to  a  range  of  wil- 
lows by  a  river's  side,  where  after  having  walked 
some  time,  the  freshness  of  the  air  revived  my  senses, 
and  awakened  my  reason.  My  reason^  my  memory, 
my  anguish,  and  despair,  returned  together.  Eveiy 
circumstance  of  my  past  life  was  present  to  my 
mind  ;  but  most  the  idea  of  my  faithless  lover  and 
my  criminal  love  tortured  my  imagination,  and  rent 
my  bleeding  heart,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  guilt 
and  all  its  wrongs,  retained  the  tenderest  and  most 
ardent  affection  for  its  undoer.  This  unguarded 
affection,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  gentle  and  kind 
nature,  heightened  the  anguish  of  resentment,  and 
completed  my  misery.  In  vain  did  I  call  off  my 
thoughts  from  this  gloomy  retrospect,  and  hope  to 
find  a  gleam  of  comfort  in  my  future  prospects. 
They  were  still  more  dreadful :  poverty,  attended  by 
infamy  and  want,  groaning  under  the  cruel  hand  of 
oppression  and  tlie  taunts  of  insolence,  was  before  my 
eyes.  I  who  had  once  been  the  darling  and  the 
pride  of  indulgent  parents,  who  had  once  been  be- 
loved, respected,  and  admired,  was  now  the  outcast 
of  human  nature,  despised  and  avoided  by  all  who 
had  ever  loved  me,  by  all  whom  I  had  most  loved  ! 
hateful  to  myself,  belonging  to  no  one,  exposed  to 
wrongs  and  insults  from  all ! 
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*  I  tried  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  dismal  change, 
and  how  far  I  was  myself  the  occasion  of  it.  My 
conduct  with  respect  to  Sir  George,  though  I  spon- 
taneously condemned,  yet,  upon  recollection,  I 
thought  the  arguments  which  produced  it  would 
justify.  But  as  my  principles  could  not  preserve 
me  from  vice,  neither  could  they  sustain  me  in  ad- 
versity :  conscience  was  not  to  be  perverted  by  the 
sophistry  which  had  beclouded  my  reason.  And 
if  any,  by  imputing  my  conduct  to  error,  should  ac- 
quit me  of  guilt,  let  them  remember,  it  is  yet  true, 
that  in  this  uttermost  distress,  I  was  neither  sustain- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  the  exulta- 
tion of  virtue,  nor  the  hope  of  reward :  whether  I 
looked  backward  or  forward,  all  was  confusion  and 
anguish,  distraction  and  despair.  I  accused  the 
Supreme  Being  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  who,  though 
be  gave  me  not  sufficient  encouragement  to  resist 
desire,  yet  punished  me  with  consequences  of  in- 
dulgence. **  If  there  is  a  God,"  cried  I,  **  he  must  be 
either  tyrannical  and  cruel,  or  regardless  of  his  crea- 
tures. I  will  no  longer  endure  a  being  which  is 
undeservedly  miserable  either  from  chance  or  de- 
sign, but  fly  to  that  annihilation  in  which  all  my 
prospects  terminate.  Take  back,"  said  I, "  lifting  my 
eyes  to  Heaven,  the  hateful  gift  of  existence,  and  let 
my  dust  no  more  be  animated  to  suffering,  and  ex- 
alted to  misery." 

*  So  saying,  I  ran  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  was 
going  to  plunge  in,  when  the  cry  of  some  person  very 
near  me  made  me  turn  my  eyes  to  see  whence  it 
came.  I  was  accosted  by  an  elderly  clergyman, 
who  with  looks  of  terror,  pity,  and  benevolence, 
asked  what  I  was  about  to  do  ?  At  first  I  was  sul- 
len, and  refused  to  answer  him  ;  but  by  degrees  the 
compassion  he  shewed,  and  the  tenderness  with 
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which  he  treated  me,  softened  my  hearty  and  gave 
vent  to  my  tears. 

''  O  !  Madam/'  said  he,  ^'  these  are  gracious  trigns, 
and  unlike  those  which  first  drew  my  attention,  and 
made  me  watch  you  unobserved,  fearing  some  fatal 
purpose  in  your  mind.    What  must  be  the  thoughts 
which  coula  make  a  face  like  yours  appear  the  pic- 
ture of  horror !    I  was  taking  my  morning  walk,  and 
have  seen  you  a  considerable  time;  sometimes  stop- 
ping and  wringing  your  hands,  sometimes  quicken- 
mg  your  pace,  and  sometimes  walking  slow  widi 
your  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  till  you  raised  them 
to  Heaven,  with  looks  not  of  supplication  and  piety, 
but  rather  of  accusation  and  defiance.     For  pity 
tell  me  how  is  it  that  you  have  quarrelled  with  your- 
self, with  life,  nay  even  with  Heaven  ?     Recall  yoor 
reason  and  your  hope,  an.d  let  this  seasonable  pre- 
vention of  your  fatal  purpose  be  an  earnest  to  yoa 
of  good  thmgs  to  come,  of  God's  mercy  not  yet 
alienated  from  you,  and  stooping  from  his  throne  to 
save  your  soul  from  perdition." 

*  The  tears  which  flowed  in  rivers  from  my  eyes 
while  he  talked,  gave  me  so  much  relief,  that  I 
found  myself  able  to  speak,  and  desirous  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  good  man's  concern  for  me. 
It  was  so  long  since  I  had  known  the  joys  of  confi- 
dence, that  I  felt  surprising  pleasure  and  comfort 
from  unburdening  my  heart,  and  telling  my  kind 
deliverer  every  circumstance  of  my  story,  and  every 
thought  of  my  distracted  mind.  He  shuddered  to 
hear  me  upbraid  the  Divine  Providence ;  and  stop- 
ping me  short,  told  me,  he  would  lead  me  to  one 
who  should  preach  patience  to  me,  whilst  she  gave 
me  the  example  of  it. 

*  As  we  talked  he  led  me  to  his  own  house,  and 
there  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  middle-aged  wo- 
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man,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  of  a  cheerful  placid' 
countenance,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness and  humanity.  She  saw  I  was  distressed^ 
and  her  compassion  was  beforehand  with  my  com-' 
plaints.  Her  tears  stood  ready  to  accompany  mine; 
her  looks  and  her  voice  expressed  the  kindest  con- 
cern :  and  her  assiduous  cares  demonstrated  that 
true  politeness  and  hospitality,  which  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  art  but  of  inward  benevolence.  While  she 
obliged  me  to  take  some  refreshment,  her  husband 
gave  her  a  short  account  of  my  story,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  he  found  me.  "  'This  poor  lady,"  said 
he,  **  from  the  fault  of  her  education  and  principles, 
sees  every  thing  through  a  gloomy  medium:  she  ac- 
cuses Providence  and  hates  her  existence  for  those 
evils,  which  are  the  common  lot  of  mankind  in  this 
short  state  of  trial.  You,  my  dear,  who  are  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferers  I  have  known,  are  best  qualified  to 
cure  her  of  her  faulty  impatience ;  and  to  convince 
her,  by  your  own  example,  that  this  world  is  not  the 
place  in  which  virtue  is  to  find  its  reward.  She 
thinks  no  one  so  unhappy  as  herself;  but  if  she  knew 
all  that  you  have  gone  through,  she  would  surely  be 
sensible,  that  if  you  are  happier  than  she,  it  is  only 
because  your  principles  are  better." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  said  she,  "  that  is  the 
only  advantage  I  have  over  you ;  but  that,  indeed, 
outweighs  every  thing  else.  It  is  now  but  ten  days 
since  I  followed  to  the  grave  my  only  son,  the  sur- 
vivor of  eight  children,  who  were  all  equally  the  ob- 
jects of  my  fondest  love.  My  heart  is  no  less  ten- 
der than  your  own,  nor  my  affections  less  warm. 
For  a  whole  year  before  the  death  of  my  last  dar- 
ling, I  watched  the  fatal  progress  of  his  disease,  and 
saw  him  suffer  the  most  amazing  pains.  Nor  was 
poverty,  that  dreadful  evil  to  which  you  could  not 
submit,  wanting  to  my  trials.  Though  my  husband  is 
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by  tii  |W>fcMion  m  gentleman,  to  iiiooaie  is  ao  imaP 
that  I  and  my  diilmen  have  often  wanted  neoesst- 
lies :  and  thongli  I  had  ahrays  a  weakly  constitn- 
dan,  I  have  he^ed  to  wamart  my  fiunity  by  the  b- 
bour  of  my  own  hands.  At  this  time  I  aai  coosom- 
ing,  by  dafly  toitores,  with  a  cancer  which  most 
ahwtly  be  my  death.  My  pains,  perhaps,  might  be 
mitigated  by  proper  assistance,  though  nothing  could 
preserre  my  life ;  but  I  have  not  the  means  to  obtain 

that  assistance." **  O  hold,"  intarrapted  I,  **  ny 

soul  is  shocked  at  the  enumeration  of  such  intc^- 
able  sufferings.  How  is  it  that  you  suf^port  them? 
Why  do  I  not  see  you,  in  despair  like  mine,  renounce 
your  existence,  and  put  yourself  out  oi  the  leadi  of 
torment?  But  above  all,  tell  me  how  it  is  potfsiUe 
for  you  to  presenre,  amidst  such  complicated  miseiy, 
that  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  serene  compla- 
cency which  shines  so  remarkably  in  your  counte- 
nance, and  animates  every  look  and  motion  V* 

"  That  cheerfulness  and  complacency/'  answered 
the  good  woman,  **  I  feel  in  my  heart.  My  mind 
is  not  only  serene,  but  often  experiences  the  highest 
emoticns  of  joy  and  exultation,  that  the  brightest 
hopes  can  give." — "  And  whence,"  said  I,  "  do  you 
derive  this  astonishing  art  of  extracting  joy  from 
misery,  and  of  smiling  amidst  all  the  terrors  of  pain, 
sorrow,  poverty,  and  death  ?"  She  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  stepping  to  her  closet,  reached  a  Bible, 
which  she  put  into  my  hands.  ''  See  there,"  said 
she,  "  the  volume  in  which  I  leam  this  art.  Here  I 
am  taught,  that  everlasting  glory  is  in  store  for  all, 
who  will  accept  it  upon  the  terms  which  infinite  per- 
fection has  prescribed ;  here  I  am  promised  consola- 
tion, assistance,  and  support,  from  the  Lord  of  life ; 
and  here  I  am  assured  that  my  transient  afflictions 
are  only  meant  to  fit  me  for  eternal  and  unspeakable 
happiness.     This  happiness  is  at  hand.     The  short 
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remainder  of  my  life  seems  but  a'  point  beyond 
which  opens  the  glorious  prospect  of  immortality. 
Thus  encouraged,  how  should  I  be  dejected  ?  Thus 
supported,  how  should  I  sink?  With  such  pros- 
pects, such  assured  hopes,  how  can  I  be  otherwise 
than  happy  ?*' 

*  While  she  spoke,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole 
face  seemed  animated  with  joy.  I  was  struck  with 
her  manner,  as  well  -as  her  words.  Every  syllable 
she  uttered  seemed  to  sink  into  my  soul,  so  that  I 
never  can  forget  it.  I  resolved  to  examine  a  reli- 
gion, which  was  capable  of  producing  such  effects  as 
I  could  not  attribute  either  to  chance  or  error.  The 
good  couple  pressed  me  with  so  much  unaffected 
kindness,  to  make  their  little  parsonage  my  asylum 
till  I  could  better  dispose  of  myself,  that  I  accepted 
their  oflFer.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  is  a  plain,  sensible,  and  truly  pious  man, 
I  have  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  their  authority.  Biit  after  reading  them: 
with  candour  and  attention,  I  found  all  the  intrinsic 
arguments  of  their  truth  superfluous.  The  excel- 
lency of  their  precepts,  the  consistency  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  the  glorious  motives  and  encouragements 
to  virtue  which  they  propose,  together  with  the 
striking  example  I  had  before  my  eyes  of  their 
salutary  effects,  left  me  no  doubt  of  their  divine  au- 
thority. 

*  During  the  time  of  my  abode  here,  I  have  been 
witness  to  the  more  than  heroic,  the  joyful,  the  tri- 
umphant death  of  the  dear  good  woman.  With  as 
much  softness  and  tenderness  as  ever  I  saw  in  a  fe- 
male character,  she  shewed  more  dauntless  intrepi- 
dity than  the  sternest  philosopher  or  the  proudest 
hero.  No  torment  could  shake  the  constancy  of  her 
soul,  or  length  of  pain  wear  out  the  strength  of  her 
patience.    Death  was  to  her  an  object  not  of  horror 
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hot  of  hope.  When  I  heard  her  pour  forth  her  last 
breath  in  thanksgiving,  and  gaw  the  smile  of  ecstasy 
remain  on  her  p^e  face  when  life  was  fled,  I  could 
not  help  crying  out  in  the  beautiful  language  I  had 
lately  learned  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  **  O  death! 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave !  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" 

'  I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  my  excellent  bene- 
factor, and  get  my  bread  in  a  service,  to  which  he 
has  recommended  me,  in  a  neighbouring  family.  A 
state  of  servitude,  to  which  once  I  could  not  resolve 
to  yield,  appears  no  longer  dreadful  to  me ;  that 
pride,  which  would  have  made  it  galling,  Christia- 
ni^  has  subdued,  though  philosophy  attempted  it  in 
vain.  As  a  penitent,  I  should  gratefully  submit  to 
mortification  ;  but  as  a  Christian,  I  find  myself  su- 
perior to  every  mortification,  except  the  sense  of 
guilt.  This  has  humbled  me  to  the  dust ;  but  the 
full  assurances  that  are  given  me  by  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  of  the  divine  pardon  and  favour  upon 
sincere  repentance,  have  calmed  my  troubled  spi- 
rit, and  filled  my  mind  with  peace  and  joy,  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Thus 
witliout  any  change  for  the  better  in  my  outward 
circumstances,  I  find  myself  changed  from  a  dis- 
tracted, poor,  despairing  wretch,  to  a  contented, 
happy,  grateful  being;  thankful  for,  and  pleased 
with,  my  present  state  of  existence,  yet  exulting  in 
the  hope  of  quitting  it  for  endless  glory  and  happi- 
ness. 

*  O !  Sir,  tell  the  unthinking  mortals  who  will  not 
take  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  those  truths  which 
most  concern  them,  and  who  are  led  by  fashion,  and 
the  pride  of  human  reason,  into  a  contempt  for  the 
Sacred  Oracles  of  God  ;  tell  them  these  amazing  ef- 
fects of  the  power  of  Christianity :  tell  them  this 
truth  which  experience  has  taught  me,  that,  <*  Though 
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.  vice  is  constantly  attended  by  imsery,  virtue  itself 
cannot  confer  happiness  in  this  world,  except  it  is 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  eternal  bUss  in  the  world 
to  come."  I  am,  &c. 

Y.  Fidelia.' 
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l^on  desant  crassi  qaidam,  qui  stadiosos  ab  hujasmodi  libris 
deterreant,  ceu  poeticis,  ut  vocant,  et  ad  monim  integritatem 
officientibos.  Ego  vero  dignos  censeo,  qaos  et  omnibas  in  ludis 
prslegant  adolescentis  literatores;  et  ribi  legant  relegantqae 
senes. — £r  AiMus. 

There  are  not  wanting  persons  so  dull  and  insensible,  as  to  de- 
ter students  from  reading  books  of  this  kind,  which,  they  say,  are 
poetical,  and  pernicioas  to  the  parity  of  morals;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  not  only  worthy  to  be  read  by  the  in- 
structors pf  youth  in  their  schools,  but  that  the  old  and  experienced 
should  agun  and  again  peruse  Uiem. 

Greatness,  novelty,  and  beauty,  are  usually  and 
justly  reckoned  the  three  principal  sources  of  the 
pleasures  that  strike  the  imagination.  If  the  Iliad  be 
allowed  to  abound  in  objects  that  may  be  referred 
to  the  first  species,  yet  the  Odyssey  may  boast  a 
greater  number  of  images  that  are  beautiful  and  un- 
common. The  vast  variety  of  scenes  perpetually 
shifting  before  us,  the  train  of  unexpected  events, 
and  the  many  sudden  turns  of  fortune  in  this  diver- 
sified poem,  must  more  deeply  engage  the  reader, 
and  keep  his  attention  more  alive  and  active,  than 
the  martial  uniformity  of  the  Iliad.  The  continual 
glare  of  a  single  colour  that  unchangeably  predomi- 
nates throughout  a  whole  piece,  is  apt  to  dazzle 
and  disgust  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  I  will  not, 
indeed,  presume  to  say  with  Voltaire,  that  among 
the  greatest  admirers  of  antiquity,  there  is  scarce 
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one  to  be  found,  who  could  ever  read  the  Iliad  wift 
that  eagerneBS  and  rapture,  which  a  woman  feek 
when  she  peruses  the  novel  of  Zayde;  but  will, 
however,  venture  so  affirm,  that  the  speciosa  miia- 
cula  of  the  Odyssey  are  better  calculated  to  excite 
our  curiosity  and  wonder,  and  to  allure  us  forward 
with  unextinguished  impatience  to  the  catastrophe, 
than  the  perpetual  tumult  and  terror  that  reign 
through  the  Iliad. 

The  boundless  exuberance  pf  his  imaginatioii, 
his  unwearied  spirit  and  fire,  aKa/jiarov  irvp)  has 
enabled  Homer  to  diversify  the  descriptions  of  his 
battles  with  many  circumstances  of  great  variety : 
sometimes  by  specifying  the  different  characters, 
ages,  professions,  or  nations,  of  his  dying  heroes : 
sometimes  by  describing  different  kinds  of  wounds 
and  deaths ;  and  sometimes  by  tender  and  pathetic 
strokes,  which  remind  the  reader  of  the  aged  parent 
who  is  fondly  expecting  the  return  of  his  son  just 
murdered,  of  the  desolate  condition  of  the  widows 
who  will  now  be  enslaved,  and  of  the  children  that 
will  be  dashed  against  the  stones.  But  notwith- 
standing this  delicate  art  and  address  in  the  poet, 
the  subject  remains  the  same ;  and  from  this  same- 
ness, it  will,  I  fear,  grow  tedious  and  insipid  to  im- 
partial readers ;  these  small  modifications  and  ad- 
juncts are  not  sufficiently  efficacious  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  repetition,  and  to  make  tauto- 
logy delightful :  the  battles  are,  indeed,  nobly  and 
variously  painted,  yet  still  they  are  only  battles. 
But  when  we  accompany  Ulysses  through  the  mani- 
fold perils  he  underwent  by  sea  and  land,  and  visit 
with  him  the  strange  nations  to  which  the  anger  of 
Neptune  has  driven  himi  all  whose  manners  and 
customs  are  described  in  the  most  lively  and  pic- 
turesque terms;  when  we  survey  the  wondrous  mon- 
sters he  encountered  and  escaped, 
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Antiphaten,  ScyUamqae*  et  cam  Cyclope  Charybdin; 

Antiphates  his  hideous  feast  devoor, 

Charybdis  bark  and  Polyphemus  roar  : — Francis. 

'  ^hen  we  see  him  refuse  the  charms  of  Calypso,  and 
the  cup  of  Circe ;  when  we  descend  with  him  into 
hell,  and  hear  him  converse  with  all  the  glorious 
heroes  that  assisted  at' the  Trojan  war ;  when,  after 
struggling  with  ten  thousand  difficulties  unforeseen 
and  almost  unsurmountahle,  he  is  at  last  restored 
to  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  his 
queen;  when  such  objects  as  these  are  displayed, 
so  new  and  so  interesting ;  when  all  the  descriptions, 
incidents,  scenes,  and  persons,  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other ;  then  it  is  that  poeti*y  becomes  *  a  per- 
petual feast  of  nectared  sweets,*  and  a  feast  of  such 
an  exalted  nature,  as  to  produce  neither  satiety  nor 
disgust. 

But  besides  its  variety,  the  Odyssey  is  the  most 
amusing  and  entertaining  of  all  other  poems,  on 
account  of  the  pictures  it  preserves  to  us  of  ancient 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  politics,  and  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  heroic  ages.     The  more  any 

'  nation  becomes  polished,  the  more  the  genuine  feel- 
ings of  nature  are  disguised,  and  their  manners  are 
consequently  less  adapted  to  bear  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion. Good-breeding  is  founded  on  the  dissimulation 
or  suppression  of  such  sentiments,  as  may  probably 
provoke  or  offend  those  with  whom  we  converse. 
The  little  forms  and  ceremonies  which  have  been 
introduced  into  civil  life  by  the  moderns,  are  not 
suited  to  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  Epic  Muse. 
The  coronation  feast  of  a  European  monarch  would 
not  shine  half  so  much  in  poetry,  as  the  simple  supper 
prepared  for  Ulysses  at  the  Phceacian  court;  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous  are  much  fitter  for  description 
than  those  of  Versailles;  and  Nausicaa,  descending 
to  the  river  to  wash  her  garments,  and  dancing  after- 
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ward  upon  the  banks  with  her  fellow  virgini,  like 
Diana  amidst  her  nymphs. 

Though  all  are  fair,  she  shines  above  the  rest* 

is  a  far  more  graceful  Egure,  than  the  most  fflitteripg 
lady  in  the  drawing-room,  with  a  complexion  plai- 
tered  to  repair  the  vigils  of  cards,  and  a  shape  vio- 
lated by  a  stiff  brocade  and  an  immeasurable  hoop. 
The  compliment  also  which  Ulysses  pays  to  dm 
innocent  unadorned  beauty,  especially  when  he  com- 
pares her  to  a  young  palm-tree  of  f>elos,  contains 
more  gallantry  and  elegance,  than  the  most  ap- 
plauded sonnet  of  the  politest  French  marquis  that 
ever  rhymed.  However  indelicate  I  may  be  es- 
teemed,  I  freely  confess  I  had  rather  sit  in  Uie  grotto 
of  Cal3rpso,  than  in  the  most  pompous  saloon  of 
Louis  XV.  The  tea  and  the  card-tables  can  be 
introduced  with  propriety  and  success  only  in  the 
mock-heroic,  as  they  have  been  very  happily  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock ;  but  the  present  modes  of  life 
must  be  forgotten  when  we  attempt  any  thing  in  the 
serious  or  sublime  poetry ;  for  heroism  disdains  the 
luxurious  refinements,  the  false  delicacy  and  state, 
of  modern  ages.  The  primeval,  I  was  about  to  say 
patriarchal,  simplicity  of  manners  displayed  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  a  perpetual  source  of  true  poetry,  is  in- 
expressibly pleasing  to  all  who  are  uncorrupted  by 
the  business  and  the  vanities  of  life,  and  may  there- 
fore prove  equally  instructing  and  captivating  to 
younger  readers. 

It  seems  to  be  a  tenet  universally  received  among 
common  critics,  as  certain  and  indisputable,  that 
images  and  characters  of  peaceful  and  domestic  life 
are  not  so  difficult  to  be  drawn,  as  pictures  of  war 
and  fury.  I  own  myself  of  a  quite  contraiy  opinion ; 
and  think  the  description  of  Andromache  parting  with 
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Hector  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  tender  circumstance  of 
the  child  Astyanax  starting  back  from  his  father's 
helmet,  and  clinging  to  the  bosom  of  his  nurse,  are 
as  great  efforts  of  the  imagination  of  Homer,  as  the 
dreadful  picture  of  Achilles  fighting  with  the  rivers, 
or  dragging  the  carcass  of  Hector  at  his  chariot- 
wheels  :  the  behaviour  of  Hecuba,  when  she  points 
to  the  breast  that  had  suckled  her  dear  Hector,  is 
OS  finely  conceived  as  the  most  gallant  exploits  of 
Diomede  and  Ajax :  the  Natural  is  as  strong  an 
evidence  of  true  genius,  as  the  Sublime.  It  is  in 
such  images  the  Odyssey  abounds:  the  superior 
utility  of  which,  as  they  more  nearly  concern  and 
more  strongly  aiffect  us,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
Let  Longinus  admire  the  majesty  of  Neptune  whirl*- 
mg  his  chariot  over  the  deep,  surrounded  by  sea- 
monsters  that  gambolled  before  the  king ;  the  de- 
scription of  the  dog  Argus,  creeping  to  the  feet  of 
his  master,  whom  he  alone  knew  in  his  disguise,  and 
expiring  with  joy  for  his  return,  is  so  inexpressibly 
pathetic,  that  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  of  the 
magnificent  and  bolder  images  which  that  excellent 
critic  hath  produced  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime. 
He  justly  commends  the  prayer  of  Ajax,  who  when  he 
was  surrounded  with  a  thick  darkness  that  prevented 
the  display  of  his  prowess,  begs  of  Jupiter  only  to 
remove  the  clouds  that  involved  him ;  *  and  then,' 
says  he, '  destroy  me  if  thou  wilt  in  the  day-light ;' 
€v  Sb  ^aci  icai  oXeffffov,  But  surely  the  reflections 
which  Ulysses  makes  to  Amphinomus,  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  the  suitors,  concerning  the  miseiy  and 
vanity  of  man,  will  be  found  to  deserve  equal  com- 
mendations, if  we  consider  their  propriety,  solemnity, 
and  truth.  Our  hero  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar, 
had  just  been  spumed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  rest 
of  the  riotous  lovers,  but  is  kindly  relieved  by  Am- 
phinomus, whose  behaviour  is  finely  contrasted  to  the 
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brutality  of  his  brethren.    Upon  which  Ulygses  si^ 
'  Hear  me,  O  Amphinomus !  and  ponder  the  wordi 
I   shall  speak  unto  thee.     Of  all   creatares  that 
breathe  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  the  most  weak  and 
impotent  is  man.    For  he  never  thinks  that  evil  shall 
befal  him  at  another  season  while  the  gods  bestow 
on  him  strength  and  happiness.     But  when  the  im- 
mortal gods  s&ict  iiim  with  adversity,  he  bears  it  widi 
unwillingness  and  repining.     Such  is  the  mind  of 
the  inhabitants  of  earth,  that  it  changes  as  Ji^titor 
sends  happiness  or  misery.    I  once  numbered  myself 
among  the  happy,  and  elated  with  prosperity  and 
pride,  and  relying  on  my  family  and  friends,  com- 
mitted many  acts  of  injustice.    But  let  no  man  be 
proud  or  unjust,  but  receive  whatever  gifts  the  eodi 
bestow  on  him  with  humili1?j^  and  silence/     I  (£ose 
to  translate  this  sententious  passage  as  literally  as 
possible,  to  preserve  the  air  of  its  venerable  simpB- 
city  and  stnking  solemnity.     If  we   recollect  the 
speaker,  and  the  occasion  of  the  speech,  we  cannot 
fail  of  being  deeply  affected.     Can  we,  therefore, 
forbear  giving  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  title 
which  Alcidamas,  according  to  Aristotle  in  his  Rhe- 
toric, bestows  on  the  Odyssey;   who  calls  it  *a 
beautiful  mirror  of  human  life,'  koXov  avOpiavtyou 
fiiov  KaroiTTpov, 

Homer  in  the  Iliad,  resembles  the  river  Nile, 
when  it  descends  in  a  cataract  that  deafens  and 
astonishes  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  In  the 
Odyssey,  he  is  still  like  tW  same  Nile,  when  its 
genial  inundations  gently  diffuse  fertility  and  fatness 
over  the  peaceful  plains  of  Egypt. — Z. 
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Nil  despeiandam.-— HoR. 
Avaont,  despair. 

I  HAVE  sometiines  heard  it  disputed  in  conversation, 
wliether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable,  that  a 
man  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly  of  him- 
self; it  18  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  best  that  he 
should  think  rightly :  but  since  a  fallible  being  will 
always  make  some  deviations  from  exact  rectitude, 
it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  inquire  towards  which 
side  it  is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers:  he  is 
considered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member  of 
society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  competition, 
to  endeavour  after  such  splendour  of  reputation  as 
may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or  to  interrupt  any  in 
the  enjoyment  of  themselves ;  he  is  no  man's  rival, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  every  man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  himself 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  in  order  to  an  accurate 
discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relates  to  persons 
or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  ourselves  m  com- 
parison with  others,  to  assume  by  our  own  authority 
that  precedence  which  none  is  willing  to  grant,  must 
be  always  invidious  and  offensive ;  but  to  rate  our 
powiers  nigh  in  proportion  to  things,  and  imagine 
otttselves  equal  to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave 
others  in  possession  of  the  same  alnlities,  cannot 
with  equal  justice  provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  self-love  may  dispose 
lis  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour :  but  who 
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is  hurt  by  the  mistake?  If  we  are  incited  by  this  im 
opinion  to  attempt  more  than  we  can  p^rfoTm,  oon 
is  the  labour,  and  ours  is  the  dismce. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himselfy  will  not 
always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  good  effects 
of  his  confidence  will  then  appear  in  great  attempts 
and  great  performances :  if  he  should  not  fully  com- 
plete his  design,  he  will  at  least  advance  it  so  far  as 
to  leave  an  easier  task  for  him  that  succeeds  him: 
and  even  though  he  should  wholly  fail,  he  ¥n]l  £ul 
with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  error,  from  torpid  despon- 
dency, can  come  nq  advantage ;  it  is  the  frost  of  the 
soul,  which  binds  up  all  its  powers,  and  congeals  life 
in  ]>erpetual  sterihty.  He  tiiat  has  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, will  make  no  attempts ;  and  where  nothing  is 
attempted,  nothing  can  be  done. 

Every  man  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  main- 
tain in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind ;  which  are,  perhaps,  in  every  man, 
greater  than  they  appear,  and  might,  by  d^gent 
cultivation,  be  exalted  to  a  degree  beyond  what  dieir 
possessor  presumes  to  believe.  There  is  scarce  any 
man  but  has  found  himself  able,  at  the  instigation  of 
necessity,  to  do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  de- 
liberation he  would^have  concluded  impossible;  and 
some  of  our  species  have  signalized  themselves  by 
such  achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  poUcy  of  all  nations  to  preserve, 
by  some  public  monuments,  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  served  their  country  by  great  exploits: 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  continuing  or  reviving 
the  names  of  those,  whose  extensive  abilities  have 
dignified  humanity.  An  honest  emulation  may  be 
alike  excited ;  and  the  philosopher's  curiosity  may  be 
inflamed  by  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  feoyle  or 
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Bacon,  as  Themistocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  tro- 
ptiies  of  Miltiades. 

AmoD^  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  enriched  with 
various  endowments  and  contrarieties  of  excellence, 
none  seems  to  have  been  more  exalted  above  the 
common  rate  of  humanity,  than  the  man  known 
about  two  centuries  ago  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton ;  of  whose  history,  whatever  we 
may  suppress  as  surpassing  credibihty,  yet  we  shall, 
upon  incontestable  authority,  relate  enough  to  rank 
him  among  prodigies. 

*  Virtue,'  says  Virgil,  *  is  better  accepted  when  it 
comes  in  a  pleasing  form :'  the  person  of  Crichton 
was  eminently  beautiful;  but  his  beauty  was  con- 
sistent with  such  activity  and  strength,  that  in 
fencing  he  would  spring  at  one  bound  the  length  of 
twenty  feet  upon  his  antagonist ;  and  he  used  the 
sword  in  either  hand  with  such  force  and  dexterity, 
that  scarce  any  one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  affixed 
on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  learned  of  that  university  to  dispute 
with  him  on  a  certain  day :  ofiering  to  his  opponents, 
whoever  they  should  be,  the  choice  of  ten  languages, 
and  of  all  the  faculties  and  sciences.  On  the  day 
appointed,  three  thousand  auditors  assembled,  when 
four  doctors  of  the  church  and  fifty  masters  appear- 
ed against  him ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  con- 
fesses, that  the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  he  gave 
proofs  of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man ;  and 
that  a  hundred  years  passed  without  food  or  sleejp, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his 
learning.  After  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he  was 
presented  by  the  president  and  professors  with  a 
diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  with 
repeated  acclamations. 
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From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  wliere  he  made 
the  same  challenge,  and  had,  in  the  presence  of  die 
pope  and  cardinals,  the  same  success.  Alterwaidi 
ne  contracted  at  Venice  an  acquaintance  with  Aldus 
Manutius,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  lean- 
ed of  that  city:  then  visited  Padua,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  ano&er  public  disputation^  beginning  hii 
performance  with  an  extemporal  poem  in  praise  of 
the  city  and  the  assembly  then  present,  and  con- 
cluding with  an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in 
commendation  of  ignorance. 

He  afterward  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the  emn 
of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators,  either  in  the 
common  forms  of  Ic^ic,  or  in  any  wUch  his  anta- 
gonists should  propose  of  a  hundred  different  lands 
of  verse. 

These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stupen- 
dous, were  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  any  plea- 
sure which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by  the 
omission  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  it  becomes 
a  gentleman  to  excel :  he  practised  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  he  was  an 
eminent  performer  in  both  Vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  he  danced  with  uncommon  gracefulness,  and 
on  the  day  after  his  disputation  at  Paris,  exhibited 
his  skill  in  horsemanship  before  the  court  of  France, 
where,  at  a  public  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the 
ring  upon  his  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of  less 
dignity  and  reputation ;  and  in  the  interval  between 
his  challenge  and  disputation  at  Paris,  he  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  at  cards,  dice,  and  tennis,  that  a 
lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  Sorbonne, 
directing  those  that  would  see  this  monster  of  eru- 
dition, to  look  for  him  at  the  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners,  that,  in  an  Italian  comedy,  composed  by 
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himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of  Mantua, 
he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen  difiPerent  cha- 
racters ;  in  all  which  he  might  succeed  without  great 
difficulty,  since  he  had  such  power  of  retention,  that, 
once  hearing  an  oration  of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat 
it  exactly,  and  in  the  recital,  follow  the  speaker 
through  all  his  variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  les^  than  in  learning,  or 
his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  was  a  prize- 
fighter at  Mantua,  who,  travelling  about  the  world, 
according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  age,  as  a 
general  challenger,  had  defeated  the  most  celebrated 
masters  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  and  in  Mantua, 
where  he  then  resided,  had  killed  three  that  appear- 
ed against  him.  The  duke  repented  that  he  had 
granted  him  his  protection;  when  Crichton,  looking 
on  his  sanguinary  success  with  indignation,  offered 
to  stake  fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  stage 
against  him.  The  duke,  with  some  reluctance^  con- 
sented, and  on  the  day  fixed  the  combatants  appear- 
ed :  their  weapon  seems  to  have  been  single  rapier, 
which  was  then  newly  introduced  in  Italy.  The 
prize-fighter  advanced  with  great  violence  and  fierce- 
ness, and  Crichton  contented  himself  calmly  to  ward 
his  passes,  and  suffered  him  to  exhaust  his  vigour 
by  his  oiyn  fury.  Crichton  then  became  the  as- 
sailant ;  and  pressed  upon  him  with  such  force  and 
agility,  that  he  thrust  him  thrice  through  the  body, 
and  saw  him  expire :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he 
had  won  among  the  widows,  whose  husbailds  had 
been  killed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  should  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every  reader 
will  inquire  curiously  after  that  fatal  hour,  which  is 
'common  to  all  human  beings,  however  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  nature  or  by  fortune. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 
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proofs  of  his  vaiions  merit,  made  him  tutor  to  Us 
son  Vicentio  di  Oonzaga,  a  prince  of  loose  mamien 
and  tmbulent  disposition.  On  this  occasion  it  iras, 
that  he  composed  the  comedy  in  which  he  eadiilnted 
so  many  different  characters  with  exact  propriety. 
But  his  honour  was  of  short  continuance  ;  for  as  he 
was  one  night,  in  the  time  of  Carmyal,  rambfing 
about  the  streets,  with  his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  six  men  masked.  Neither  his  courage 
nor  skill  in  this  exigence  deserted  him';  he  cppoBti 
them  with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  dis- 
persed them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who  throw- 
mg  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be  the  prince, 
his  pupil.  Crichton,  falling  on  his  knees,  took  hi 
own  sword  by  the  point,  and  presented  it  to  the 
prince;  who  immediately  seized  it,  and  instigated, 
as  some  say,  by  jealousy,  according  to  others,  only 
by  drunken  fury  and  brotal  resentment,  thrust  him 
through  the  heart. 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meanest  of 
mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid  to  his 
memory :  the  court  of  Mantua  testified  their  esteem 
by  a  public  mourning,  the  contemporary  wits  were 
profuse  of  their  encomiums,  and  the  palaces  of  Italy 
were  adorned  with  pictures,  representing  him  on 
horseback,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book 
in  the  other. — ^T. 
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Nunc  scio  qaid  sit  Amor. — ^Viro. 
Now  know  I  what  is  love. 

Though  the  danger  of  disappointment  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  expectation,  yet  I  this 
day  claim  the  attention  of  the  ladies,  and  profess  to 
teach  an  art,  by  which  all  may  obtain  what  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  the  prerogative  of  a  few ;  an 
art,  by  which  their  predominant  passion  may  be 
gratified,  and  their  conquests  not  only  extended,  but 
secured  :  *  The  Art  of  being  Pretty.' 

But  though  my  subject  may  interest  the  ladies,  it 
™ay,  perhaps,  offend  those  profound  moralists,  who 
have  long  since  determined,  that  beauty  ought  rather 
to  be  despised  than  desired ;  that,  like  strength,  it  is 
a  mere  natural  excellence,  the  effect  of  causes  wholly 
out  of  our  power,  and  not  intended  either  as  the 
pledge  of  happiness  or  the  distinction  of  merit. 

To  these  gentlemen  I  shall  remark,  that  beauty 
is  among  those  qualities,  which  no  effort  of  human 
wit  could  ever  bring  into  contempt :  it  is,  therefore, 
to  be  wished,  at  least,  that  beauty  was  in  some  de- 
gree dependant  upon  Sentiment  and  Manners,  that 
so  high  a  privilege  might  not  be  possessed  by  the 
unworthy,  and  that  human  reason  might  no  longer 
suffer  the  mortification  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  adore  an  idol,  which  differs  from  a  stone  or  a  log 
only  by  the  skill  of  the  artificer :  and  if  they  cannot 
themselves  behold  beauty  with  indifference,  they 
must  surely  approve  an  attempt  to  shew  that  it  me- 
rits their  regard. 

I  shall,  however,  principally  consider  that  species 
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of  beauty  which  is  expressed  in  the  countenance;  for 
this  alone  is  peculiar  to  human  beings,  and  is  not  lea 
complicated  in  their  nature.  In  the  countenaiioe 
there  are  but  two  requisites  to  perfect  beauty,  whid 
are  wholly  produced  by  external  causes,  colour,  and 
proportion :  and  it  will  appear,  that  even  in  common 
estimation,  these  are  not  the  chief,  but  that  though 
there  may  be  beauty  without  them,  yet  there  cannot 
be  beauty  without  something  more. 

The  finest  features,  ranged  in  the  most  exact 
symmetry,  and  heightened  by  the  most  blooming 
complexion,  must  be  -animated  before  they  can  strike; 
and,  when  they  are  animated,  will  generally  excite 
the  same  passions  which  they  express.  If  they  are 
fixed  in  the  dead  calm  of  insensibility,  they  will  be 
examined  without  emotion ;  and  if  they  do  not  ex- 
press kindness,  they  will  be  beheld  without  loye. 
Looks  of  contempt,  disdain,  or  malevolence,  will  be 
reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  by  every  countenance 
on  which  they  are  turned ;  and  if  a  wanton  aspect 
excites  desire,  it  is  but  like  that  of  a  savage  for  his 
prey,  which  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  object. 

Among  particular  graces,  the  dimple  has  always 
been  allowed  the  pre-eminence,  and  the  reason  is 
evident ;  dimples  are  produced  by  a  smile,  and  a 
smile  is  the  expression  of  complacency :  so  the  con- 
traction of  the  brows  into  a  frown,  as  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  contrary  temper,  has  always  been  deemed 
a  capital  defect. 

The  lover  is  generally  at  a  loss  to  define  the  beauty, 
by  which  his  passion  was  suddenly  and  irresistibly 
determined  to  a  particular  object ;  but  this  could 
never  happen,  if  it  depended  upon  any  known  rule 
of  proportion,  upon  the  shape  or  disposition  of  the 
features,  or  the  colour  of  the  skin:  he  tells  you,  that 
it  is  something  which  he  cannot  fully  express,  some- 
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thing  not  fixed  in  any  part,  but  difiiised  over  the 
whole ;  he  calls  it  a  sweetness,  a  softness,  a  placid 
sensibility,  or  gives  it  some  other  appellation  which 
connects  beauty  with  sentiment,  and  expresses  a 
charm  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  set  of  features, 
but  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  all. 

This  beauty,  however,  does  not  always  consist  in 
smiles,  but  varies  as  expressions  of  meekness  and 
kindness  vary  with  their  objects;  it  is  extremely 
forcible  in  the  silent  complaint  of  patient  sufferance, 
the  tender  solicitude  of  friendship,  and  the  glow  of 
filial  obedience ;  and  in  tears,  whether  of  joy,  of' 
pit2%  or  of  grief,  it  is  almost  irresistible. 

This  is  ihe  charm  which  captivates  without  the 
aid  of  nature,  and  without  Which,  her  utmost  bounty 
is  ineffectual.  But  it  cannot  be  assumed  as  a  mask 
to  conceal  insensibility  or  malevolence ;  it  must  be 
the  genuine  effect .  of  corresponding  sentiments,  or 
it  will  impress  upon  the  countenance  a  new  and 
more  disgusting  deformity,  affectation ;  it  will  pro- 
duce the  grin,  the  simper,  the  stare,  die  languish, 
the  pout,  and  innumerable  other  grimaces,  that  ren- 
der folly  ridiculous,  and  change  pity  to  contempt. 
By  some,  indeed,  this  species  of  hjrpocrisy  has  been 
practised  with  such  skill  as  to  deceive  superficial  ob- 
servers, though  it  cannot  deceive  even  these  but  for 
a  moment.  Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
heart,  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  con- 
tinued without  pain;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them 
must,  therefore,  soon  preponderate,  and  the  aspect 
and  apparel  of  the  visit  will  be  laid  by  together ; 
the  smiles  and  the  languishments  of  art  will  vanish, 
and  the  fierceness  of  rage,  or  the  gloom  of  discon- 
tent, will  either  obscure  or  destroy  all  the  elegance 
of  symmetry  and  complexion. 

llie  artificial  aspect  is,  indeed,  as  wretched  a 
substitute  for  the  expression  of  sentiment,  as  the 
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smear  of  paint  for  the  blushes  of  health :  it  is  niDt 
only  equally  transient,  and  equally  liable  to  detecv^ 
tion ;  but  as  paint  leaves  the  countenance  yet  nune 
withered  and  ghastly,  the  passions  burst  out  vi& 
more  violence  after  restraint,  the  features  become 
more  distorted,  and  excite  more  determined  aversion. 

Beauty,  therefore,  depends  principally  upon  the 
mind,  and  consequently  may  be  influenced  by  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  remarked  that  the  predominant 
passion  may  generally  be  discovered  in  the  counte- 
nance ;  because  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  expressed,. 
being  almost  perpetually  contracted,  lose  their  tone^ 
and  never  totally  relax;  so  that  the  expression 
remains  when  the  passion  is  suspended ;  thus,  an 
^uigry,  a  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  suspicious  tem- 
per, is  displayed  in  characters  that  are  almost  univer- 
sally understood.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  pleasing 
and  the  softer  passions,  that  they  leave  their  signa- 
tures upon  the  countenance  when  they  cease  to  act : 
the  prevalence  of  these  passions,  therefore,  produces 
a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  aspect,  and  gives  a 
turn  and  cast  to  the  features,  which  make  a  moie 
fi^vourable  and  forcible  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
others,  than  any  charm  produced  by  mere  external 
causes. 

Neither  does  the  beauty  which  depends  upon  tem- 
per and  sentiment,  equally  endanger  the,  possessor; 
'  It  is^'  to  use  an  eastern  metaphor, '  like  the  towers 
of  a  city,  not  only  an  ornament,  but  a  defence ;' 
if  it  excites  desire,  it  at  once  controls  and  refines 
it ;  it  represses  with  awe,  it  softens  with  delicacy, 
and  it  wins  to  imitation.  The  love  of  reason  and  of 
virtue  is  mingled  with  the  love  of  beauty,  because 
this  beauty  is  little  more  than  the  emanation  of  in- 
tellectual excellence,  which  is  not  an  object  of  cor- 
poreal appetite.  As  it  excites  a  purer  passion,  it  also 
more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity :  every  man  finds 
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himself  more  powerfully  restrained  from  giving  pain 
to  goodness  than  to  beauty ;  and  every  look  of  a 
countenance  in  which  they  are  blended,  in  which 
beauty  is  the  expressiOQ  of  goodness,  is  a  silent  re- 
proach of  the  first  irregular  wish ;  and  the  purpose 
immediately  appears  to  be  disingenuous  and  cruel, 
by  which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffable  affection 
would  be  disappointed,  the  placid  confidence  of  un- 
suspecting simplicity  abused,  and  the  peace  even  of 
virtue  endangered  by  the  most  sordid  infidelity,  and 
the  breach  of'  the  strongest  obligations. 

But  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  must  perish.  When 
the  factitious  beauty  has  laid  by  her  smiles ;  when  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes  and  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  have 
lost  their  influence  with  their  novelty ;  what  remains 
but  a  tyrant  divested  of  power,  who  will  never  be 
seen  without  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  disdain? 
The  only  desire  which  this  object  could  gratify,  will 
be  transferred  to  another,  not  only  without  reluct- 
ance, but  with  triumph.  As  resentment  will  suc- 
ceed to  disappointment,  a  desire  to  mortify  will  suc- 
ceed lo  a  desire  to  please;  and  the  husband  may 
be  urged  to  solicit  a  mistress,  merely  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  which  lasted  only 
till  she  was  known. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  none  can 
be  disciples  of  the  Graces  but  in  the  school  of  Vir- 
tue ;  and  that  those  who  wish  to  be  lovely,  must 
learn  early  to  be  good. 
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Uljcepim  debet  toto  animo  a  poetk  in  dissolutionem  nodi  agi; 
eaqne  praecipua  fabulae  pars  est,  qus  requirit  plurimam  ^- 
gentis. — CiCBRO. 

The  poet  ought  to  exert  his  whole  strength  and  spirit  in  the  sola- 
tion  of  his  plot ;  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  fable,  and 
requires  the  utmost  diligence  and  care. 

Op  the  three  only  perfect  Epopees,  which^  in  the 
compass  oi  so  many  ages,  human  ^wit  has  been  able 
to  produce,  the  conduct  and  constitution  of  the  Odys- 
sey seem  to  be  most  artificial  and  judicious. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
fables,  the  simple  and  the  complex.  A  fable  in  tragic 
or  epic  poetry,  is  denominated  simple,  when  tike 
events  it  contains  follow  each  other  in  a  continued 
and  unbroken  tenor,  without  a  recognition  or  disco- 
very, and  without  a  peripetie  or  unexpected  change 
of  fortune.  A  fable  is  called  complex,  when  it 
contains  both  a  discovery  and  a  peripetie.  And 
this  great  critic,  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature 
was  consummate,  determines  that  fables  of  the  latter 
species  far  excel  those  of  the  former,  because  they 
more  deeply  interest  and  more  irresistibly  move  the 
reader,  by  adding  surprise  and  astonishment  to  every 
other  passion  which  they  excite. 

The  philosopher,  agreeably  to  this  observation, 
prefers  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  and  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  to  the  Ajax, 
Philoctetes,  and  Medea,  of  the  same  writers,  and  to 
the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus  :  because  these  last  are 
all  uncomplicated  fables;  that  is,  the  evils  and  mis- 
fortunes diat  befal  the  personages  represented  in 
these  dramas,  are  unchangeably  continued  from  the 
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himself  more  powerfully  restrained  from  giving  pain 
to  goodness  Uian  to  beauty ;  and  every  look  of  a 
countenance  in  which  they  are  blendea,  in  which 
beauW  is  the  expression  of  goodness,  is  a  silent  re- 
proach of  the  first  irregular  wish ;  and  the  purpose 
munediately  appears  to  be  disingenuous  and  cruel, 
by  which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffable  affection 
would  be  disappointed,  the  placid  confidence  of  un- 
Bospecting  simplicity  abused,  and  the  peace  even  of 
Tirtue  endangered  by  the  most  sordid  infidelity,  and 
the  breach  of  the  strongest  obligations. 

But  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  must  perish.  When 
the  factitious  beauty  has  laid  by  her  smiles ;  when  the 
Itistre  of  her  eyes  and  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  have 
lost  their  influence  with  their  novelty ;  what  remains 
but  a  tyrant  divested  of  power,  who  will  never  be 
seen  without  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  disdain? 
The  only  desire  which  this  object  coidd  gratify,  will 
be  transferred  to  another,  not  only  without  reluct- 
ance, but  with  triumph.  As  resentment  will  suc- 
ceed to  disappointment,  a  desire  to  mortify  will  suc- 
ceed to  a  desire  to  please ;  and  the  husband  may 
be  urg^d  to  solicit  a  mistress,  merely  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  beauty  of  his  ^e,  which  lasted  only 
tin  she  was  known. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  none  can 
be  disciples  of  the  Graces  but  in  the  school  of  ^^- 
tne ;  and  that  those  who  wish  to  be  lovely,  must 
learn  early  to  be  good. 
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cation  of  different  interests,  which  keep  the  mind  of 
the  reader  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  fill  hun  with 
anxious  wishes  to  see  the  obstacles  that  oppose  the 
designs  of  the  hero  happily  removed.  The  soluti(m 
consists  in  removing  these  difficulties,  in  satisfVing 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  completion  of  the 
intended  action,  and  in  leaving  his  mind  in  perfect 
repose,  without  expectation  of  any  farther  event 
Both  of  these  should  arise  naturally  and  easily  out 
of  the  very  essence  and  subject  of  the  poem  itselfi 
should  not  be  deduced  from  circumstances  foreign 
and  extrinsical,  should  be  at  the  same  time  probable 
yet  wonderful. 

The  anger  of  Neptune,  who  resented  the  pimish- 
ment  which  Ulysses  had  inflicted  on  his  son  Pdy- 
pheme,  induces  him  to  prevent  the  return  of  tne 
hero  to  Ithaca,  by  driving  him  from  country  to 
country  by  violent  tempests :  and  from  this  indigna- 
tion of  Neptune  is  formed  the  intrigue  of  the  Odyssey 
in  the  first  part  of  the  poem ;  that  is,  in  plain  prose^ 
^  what  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  do  they  en- 
counter who  take  long  voyages,  than  the  violence  of 
winds  and  storms  V  The  plot  of  the  second  part  of 
the  poem  is  founded  on  circumstances  equally  proba- 
ble and  natural ;  on  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the 
long  absence  of  a  master,  whose  return  was  despaired 
of,  the  insolence  of  his  servants,  the  dangers  to  which 
his  wife  and  his  son  were  exposed,  the  ruin  of  his 
estate,  and  the  disorder  of  his  kingdom. 

The  address  and  art  of  Homer  in  the  gradual  so- 
lutipn  of  this  plot,  by  the  most  probable  and  easy  ex- 
pedients, are  equally  worthy  our  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. Ulysses  is  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  island 
of  the  Phseacians,  where  he  is  generously  and  hospit- 
ably received.  During  a  banquet  which  Alcinous 
the  king  has  prepared  for  him,  the  poet  most  artfully 
contrives  that  the  bard  Demodocus  should  sing  the 
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destnicdon  of  Troy.  At  the  recital  of  his  past  la- 
boarSy  and  at  hearing  the  names  of  his  old  com^ 
panions,  from  whom  he  was  now  separated,  our  hero 
could  no  longer  contain  himself,  but  burst  into  tears 
and  weeps  bitterly.  The  curiosity  of  Alcinous  being 
excited  by  this  unaccountable  sorrow,  he  entreats 
Ulysses  to  discover  who  he  is,  and  what  he  has  suf- 
fered ;  which  request  furnishes  a  most  proper  and 
probable  occasion  to  the  hero  to  relate  a  long  series 
of  adventures  in  the  four  following  books,  an  occa- 
sion much  more  natural  than  that  which  induces 
iEneas  to  communicate  his  history  to  Dido.  By  this 
judicious  conduct,  Homer  taught  his  successors  the 
artful  manner  of  entering  abruptly  into  the  midst  of 
the  action ;  and  of  making  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  previous  circumstances  by  a  narrative  from 
the  hero.  The  Phceacians,  a  people  fond  of  strange 
and  amusing  tales,  resolve  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  the 
distressed  hero,  as  a  reward  for  the  entertainment 
he  has  given  them.  When  he  arrives  in  Ithaca,  his 
absence,  his  age,  and  his  travels,  render  him  totally 
unknown  to  all  but  his  faithful  dog  Argus :  he  then 
puts  on  a  disguise,  that  he  may  be  the  better  enabled 
to  surprise  and  to  punish  the  riotous  suitors,  and  to 
re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  The 
reader  thinks  that  Ulysses  is  frequently  on  the  point 
of  being  discovered,  particularly  when  he  engages  in 
the  shooting-match  with  the  suitors,  and  when  he 
enters  into  conversation  with  Penelope  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,  and  personates  a  fictitious  character ; 
but  he  is  still  judiciously  disappointed,  and  the  sus- 
pense is  kept  up  as  long  as  possible.  And  at  last 
when  his  nurse  Euriclea  discovers  him  by  the  scar 
in  his  thigh,  it  is  a  circumstance  so  simple  and  so 
natural,  that  notwithstanding  Aristotle  places  these 
recognitions  by  signs  and  tokens,  below  those  that 
are  effected  by  reasoning,  as  in  the  (Edipus  and 
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Iphigenia ;  yet  ought  iteyer  to  be  renmmbetedy  that 
Homer  was  the  original  ftom  whotai  this  striking^  note- 
tbod  of  unravelling  a  fable,  by  a  discovery  and  a 
peripetie,  was  manifestly  borrowed.  The  doubts  and 
fears  of  Penelope  lest  Ulysses  was  not  In  reality  her 
husband,  and  the  tenderness  and  endearments  that 
ensue  upon  her  conviction  that  he  is,  render  the  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  of  the  reader  complete. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem  that  ex- 
hibits the  finest  lessons  of  morality,  the  most  entef- 
taining  variety  of  scenes  and  events,  the  most  lively 
and  natural  pictures  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  the 
truest  representation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
antiquity,  and  the  justest  pattern  of  legitimate  Epo- 
pee :  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  useful  to  those,  who 
are  animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  adorning  hu- 
manity by  living  or  by  writing  well.*— Z. 
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•ToUe  pertclom. 


Jam  ffiga  prosiliet  frsenis  natura  remotis. — Hon* 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  shame  away. 

And  Tagrant  Nature  boandi  upon  her  prey.-^FaAscii. 

*To  THE  Adventurer. 
•SIR, 

*  It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other  writer, 
that  England  affords  a  greater  variety  of  characters 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
liberty  prevailing  amongst  us,  which  gives  every  man 
the  privilege  of  being  wise  or  foolish  his  own  way,  and 
preserves  him  from  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy,  or  the 
servility  of  imitation. 
*  That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  nbt  com- 
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pletely  satisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  different  countries  can  happen  to  .very  few; 
and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  beheld  at  a  distance, 
there  appears  an  even  uniformity :  the  petty  discrimi- 
nations which  diversify  the  natural  character,  are  not 
discoverable  but  by  a  close  inspection ;  we,  there- 
fore, find  them  most  at  home,  because  there  we  have 
most  opportunities  of  remarking  them.  Much  less 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversification,  if 
it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  liberty ;  for 
where  is  the  government  to  be  found  that  superin- 
tends individuals  with  so  much  vigilance,  as  not  to 
leave  their  private  conduct  without  restraint  ?  Can 
it  enter  into  a  reasonable  mind  to  imagine  that  men 
of  every  other  nation  are  not  equally  masters  of  their 
own  time  or  houses  with  ourselves,  and  equally  at 
liberty  to  be  parsimonious  or  profuse,  frolic  or  sullen, 
abstinent  or  luxurious  ?  Liberty  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  the  full  play  of  predommant  humours ;  but 
such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarchies  or  in 
commonwealths. 

'  How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands  itself, 
when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away,  I  had 
lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took  a  jour- 
ney into  the  cjountry  in  a  stage-coach ;  which,  as 
every  journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure,  may  be  very 
properly  related  to  you,  though  I  can  display  no  sucn 
extraordinary  assembly  as  Cervantes  has  collected  at 
Don  Quixote's  inn. 

'  In  a  stage-coach  the  passengers  are  for  the  most 
part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and  without 
expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when  their  journey 
is  at  an  end;  one  should,  therefore,  imagine^  tifat.  1|^ 
was  of  little  importance  to  any  of  them,  what  popr^ 
jectures  the  r^st  should  form  concerning  hiiD.    T^ 
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SO  it  is,  that  as  all  think  themselves  secure  from  d 
tection,  all  assume  that  character  of  which  they  a 
most  desirous,  and  on  no  occasion  is  the  general  at 
bition  of  superiority  more  apparently  indulged. 

'  On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight 
the  morning,  I  ascended  the  vehicle  witb  three  mi 
and  two  women,  my  fellow-travellers.  It  was  ea 
to  observe  the  afiected  elevation  of  mien  with  whii 
every  one  entered,  and  the  supercilious  civility  wil 
which  they  paid  their  compliments  to  each  othei 
Whenthe  first  ceremony  was  dispatched,  we  sat  silel 
for  a  long  time,  all  employed  in  collecting  import 
asce  into  our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  rev 
rence  and  submission  into  our  companions. 

'  It  is  always  observable  that  silence  propagat 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend! 
the  mote  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to  say.  "V 
began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ;  but  no  oi 
seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  his  dignity,  or  fii 
propose  a  topic  of  discourse.  At  last  a  corpule 
gentleman,  who  bad  equipped  himself  for  this  expf 
ditiou  with  a  scarlet  surtout  and  a  large  hat  vriln 
broad  lace,  drew  out  his  watch,  looked  on  it 
silence,  and  then  held  it  dangling  at  his  fin(_ 
This  was,  I  suppose,  understood  by  all  the  compan; 
as  an  invitation  to  ask  the  time  of  the  day,  but  iii 
body  appeared  to  heed  his  overture!  and  nis  desii 
to  be  talking  bo  far  overcame  his  resentment,  thath 
let  US  know  of  his  own  accord  that  it  was  past  fivi 
and  that  in  two  hours  we  should  be  at  breakfast. 

'His  condescension  was  thrown  away;  we  con 
dnued  all  obdurate;  the  ladies  held  up  their  heads 
I  amused  myself  with  watching  their  behariour ;  an< 
of  the  other  two,  one  seemed  to  employ  himself  I 
counting  the  trees  as  we  drove  by  tnem,  the  othe 
drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  counterfeited  a  slum 
ber.     The  man  of  benevolence,  to  shew  that  he  m 
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nol  depreEsed  by  our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune  and 
beat  time  upon  his  snutf'box. 

'  Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another, 
and  not  much  delighted  with  onrselvcg,  we  came  at 
last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast;  and 
bU  began  at  once  to  recompense  themselves  for  the 
constraint  oi*  silence,  by  innumerable  questions  and 
orders  to  the  people  that  attended  ug.  At  last,  what 
every  one  had  called  for  was  got,  or  declared  impos- 
sible to  be  got  at  that  time,  and  we  were  persuaded 
to  sit  round  the  same  table ;  when  the  gentleman  in 
the  red  surtout  looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told 
us  that  we  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  see  so  little  merriment  among  us  ;  that  all 
fellow-travellers  were  for  the  timeupon  the  level,  and 
that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  one  of 
the  company.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  it  was  on 
just  such  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  and  my  Lord 
Mumble  and  the  Dulie  of  Tenterden  were  out  upon 
a  ramble :  we  called  at  a  Uttle  house,  as  it  might  be 
this ;  and  my  landlady,  I  warrant  you,  not  suspect- 
ing to  whom  she  was  talking,  was  so  jocular  and 
facetious,  and  made  so  many  merry  answers  to  our 
questions,  that  we  were  all  ready  to  burst  with 
laughter.  At  last  Uie  good  woman  happening  to 
overhear  me  whisper  the  Duke,  and  call  him  by  his 
title,  was  so  surprised  and  confounded,  that  we 
could  scarcely  get  a  word  from  her;  and  the  Duke 
never  met  me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of 
the  little  house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  terrifying 
the  landlady," 

'  He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have  pro- 
cured him  from  the  company,  when  one  of  the  ladies 
having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a  distant  part  of 

Itbs  table,  began  to  remark  "  the  ioconveniencea  of 
tavelling,  and  the  difficulty  which  they  who  never 
1 M :■ 
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sat  at  home  without  a  great  number  of  attendants 
found  in  performing  for  themselves  such  offices  as 
the  road  required ;  but  that  people  of  quality  often 
travelled  in  disguise,  and  might  be  generally  known 
from  the  vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  inn- 
keepers, and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for 
any  defect  in  their  entertainment;  that  for  her 
part,  while  people  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to 
expect  upon  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at  one's 
own  house." 

^  A  general  emulation  seemed  now  to  be,  excited. 
One  of  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing, 
called  for  the  last  newspaper;  and  having  perused  it 
awhile  with  deep  pensiveness,  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  he,  ^*  for  any  man  to  guess  how  to  act  with  re- 
gard to  the  stocks :  last  week  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  they  would  fall ;  and  I  sold  out  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  order  to  a  purchase :  they  have 
now  risen  unexpectedly ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
at  iny  return  to  London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand 
pounds  among  them  again." 

'  A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himsdr  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a  fre- 
quent diversion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, upon  this  closed  his  snuff-box,  and  told  us, 
that  "  he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of  the  stocks ; 
that  for  his  part  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  on  which  they  were  es- 
tablished, but  had  always  heard  them  reckoned  per- 
nicious to  trade,  uncertain  in  their  produce,  and  uh- 
solid  in  their  foundation ;  and  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  three  judges,  his  most  intimate  friends, 
never  to  venture  his  money  in  -the  funds,  but  to  put 
it  out  upon  land-security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an 
estate  in  his  own  country." 
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^  It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses' 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  began  to  look 
lound  us  with  veneration;  and  have  behaved  like  the* 
princes  of  romance,  when  the  enchantment  that  dis- 
guises them  is  dissolved,  and  they  discover  the  dig- 
nity of  each  other:  yet  it  happened  that  none  of 
these  hints  made  much  impression  on  the  company ; 
every  one  way  apparently  suspected  of  endeavouring 
to  impdse  false  appearances  upon  the  rest ;  all  con- 
tinued their  haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims ;  and  all  grew,  every  hour  more  sullen,  be- 
cause they  found  their  representations  of  themselves 
without  effect. 

'  Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevolence 
perpetually  increasing,  and  without  any  endeavour 
but  to  outvie  each  other  in  superciliousness  and 
neglect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us  could  separate 
ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented  our  indignation 
at  the  sauciness  of  the  rest. 

'  At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end ;  and  time 
and  chance,  that  strip  on  all  disguises,  have  disco- 
vered, that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes  is  a  no- 
bleman's butler,  who  has  furnished  a  shop  with  the 
money  he  has  saved ;  the  man  who  deals  so  largely 
in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of  a  broker  in  'Change- 
alley  ;  the  lady  who  so  carefully  concealed  her  qua- 
lity, keeps  a  cook-shop  behind  the  Exchange ;  and 
the  young  man,  who  is  so  happy  in  the  friendship  of 
the  judges,  engrosses  and  transcribes  for  bread  m  a 
garret  of  the  Temple.  Of  one  of  the  women  only  I 
could  make  no  disadvantageous  detection,  because 
she  had  assumed  no  character,  but  accommodated 
herself  to  the  scene  before  her  without  any  struggle 
for  distinction  or  superiority. 

*  I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  shewed,  had 
been  already  practised  too  often  to  succeed,  and  by 
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the  success  of  which  no  advantage  could  have  been 
obtained ;  of  assuming  a  character,  which  was  to 
end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claiming  upon  false  pre- 
tences honours  which  must  perish  with  the  breath 
that  paid  them. 

'  But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  laugh  at 
me  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  confined  to  a 
stageK^oach.  Every  man  in  the  journey  of  life  takes 
the  same  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  disguises  himself  in  counterfeited  merit, 
and  hears  those  praises  with  complacency  which  his 
conscience  reproaches  him  for  accepting.  Every 
man  deceives  himself,  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving 
others;,  and  forgets  that. the  time  is  at  hand  when 
every  illusion  shall  cease,  when  fictitious  excellence 
shall  be  torn  away,  and  all  must  be  shewn  to  all  in 
their  real  state.        I  am.  Sir, 

T»  Your  humble  servant. 

Viator.' 
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Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Malta  tulit  fecitque  puer. — Hor. 

The  youth  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain. 
All  arts  must  use,  and  every  toil  sustain. — ^Francis- 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  *  reading  makes  a  full 
man,  conversatign  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  ex- 
act man.' 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  direc- 
tions which  he  gives  for  study  have  certainly  a  just 
claim  to  our  regard ;  for  who  can  teach  an  art  with 
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SO  ereat  authority,  as  he  that  has  practised  it  with 
undisputed  success  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  I  shall, 
therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious  con- 
temporaries, the  necessity  of  reading,  ^e  fitness  of 
consulting  other  understandings  than  their  own, 
and  of  considering  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
those  who,  however  neglected  in  the  present  age, 
had  in  their  own  times,  and  many  of  them  a  long 
time  afterward,  such  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
acuteness,  as  will  scarody  ever  be  attained  by  those 
that  despise  them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled  only 
with  useless  lumber;  that  men  of  parts  stand  in 
need  of  no  assistance;  and  that  to  spend  life  in 
poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  prejudices,  to 
obstruct  and  embarrass  the  powers  of  nature,  to  cul- 
tivate memory  at  the  expense  of  judgment,  and  to 
bury  reason  under  a  chaos  of  indigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themselves 
wise,  and  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  by  others  ; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenets, 
and  part  may  be  justly  suspected  of  endeavouring 
to  shelter  their  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and  of 
wishing  to  destroy  that  reputation  which  they  have 
no  hopes  to  share.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in- 
variably true,  that  learning  was  never  decried  by 
any  learned  man ;  and  what  credit  can  be  given  to 
those  who  venture  to  condemn  that  which  they  do 
not  know  ? 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its  ad- 
vocates, if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  by  attention 
and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  so  many 
millions,  equally  participating  of  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture with  ourselves,  have  been  for  ages  upon  ages 
meditating  in  vain :  it  the  wits  of  the  present  time 
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expect  the  regard  of  posterity,  which  will  then  inhe- 
rit the  reason  which  is  now  thought  superior  to  in- 
struction, surely  they  may  allow  themselves  to  be 
instructed  by  the  reason  of  former  generations. 
When,  therefore,  an  author  declares,  that  be  has 
been  able  to  learn  nothing  from  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors,  and  such  a  declaration  has  been  lately 
made,  nothing  but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpardon- 
able in  the  greatest  human  understanding,  can  hin- 
der him  from  perceiving  that  he  is  raising  preju- 
dices  against  fcs  own  performance ;  for  with  wtat 
hopes  of  success  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
greater  abilities  have  hitherto  miscarried  ?  or  with 
what  peculiar  force  does  he  suppose  himself  invigo- 
rated, that  difficulties  hitherto  invincible  should  give 
way  before  him? 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to  make 
any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the  number  is 
extremely  small ;  and  what  can  be  added  by  each 
.  single  mind,  even  of  this  superior  class,  is  very  lit- 
tle :  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  owe  all  their 
knowledge,  and  all  must  owe  far  the  larger  part  of 
it,  to  the  information  of  others.  To  understand  the 
works  of  celebrated  authors,  to  comprehend  their 
systems,  and  retain  their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more 
than  equal  to  common  intellects  ;  and  he  is  by  no 
means  to  be  accounted  useless  or  idle,  who  has 
stored  bis  mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  and  can 
detail  it  occasionally  to  others  who  have  less  leisure 
or  weaker  abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to  pos- 
sess it:  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing  with 
respect  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for  the  world 
eannot  reward  those  qualities  which  are  coujcealed 
from  it;  with  respect  to  others  it  is  nothing,  because 
it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance  or  error. 
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It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accomplished 
character,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments  with  the 
'  power  of  expressing  them ;  and  he  that  has  once 
accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  consider,  how  he 
shall  most  widely  diffuse  and  most  agreeably  im- 
part it. 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  conversation.  He  that 
buries  himself  among  his  manuscripts  '  besprent,'  as 
Pope  expresses  it,  *  with  learned  dust,'  and  wears 
out  his  days  and  nights  in  perpetual  research  and 
solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to  lose  in  his  elocution 
what  he  adds  to  his  wisdom ;  and  when  he  comes 
into  the  world,  to  appear  overloaded  with  his  own 
notions,  like  a  man  armed  with  weapons  which  he 
cannot  wield.  He  has  no  facility  of  inculcating  his 
speculations,  of  adapting  himself  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  intellect  which  the  accidents  of  conversation 
will  present;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly, 
and  to  all  unpljeasantly. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  lectures  of  a  profound 
philosopher,  a  man  really  skilled  in  the  science 
which  he  professed,  who  having  occasion  to  explain 
the  terms  opacum  and  pellucidum,  told  us,  after 
some  hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one  might 
say,  opake,  and  that  pellucidum  signified  pellucid. 
Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which  this  learned  rea- 
soner  facilitated  to  ms  auditors  the  intricacies  of 
science ;  and  so  true  it  is,  that  a  man  may  know  what 
he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  chemistry  before  him,  are  useless  to  the 
greater  part  of  students,  because  they  presuppose 
their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of  skill  as  are  not 
often  to  be  found.  Into  the  same  error  are  all  men 
apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiarized  any  subject  to  them- 
selves in  solitude;  they  discourse,  as  if  they  thought 
every  other  man  had  been  employed  in  the  same  in- 
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quiries ;  and  expect  that  short  hints  and  obscure 
allusions  will  produce  in  others  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  man 
of  study  suffers  from  a  recluse  life.  When  he  meets 
with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he  catches  it  up 
with  eagerness ;  looks  only  after  such  arguments  as 
tend  to  his  confirmation;  or  spares  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  discussion,  and  adopts  it  with  very  little  proof; 
indulges  it  long  without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites 
it  to  the  general  body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures 
it  up  among  incontestable  truths :  but  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing  upon  dis- 
similar principles,  have  been  led  to  different  conclu- 
sions, and  been  placed  in  various  situations,  view 
the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he  finds  his  darling 
position  attacked,  and  himself  in  no  condition  to  de- 
fend it :  having  thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is  in 
the  state  of  a  man  who,  havmg  fenced  always  with 
the  same  master,  is  perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new 
posture  of  his  antagonist ;  he  is  entangled  in  unex- 
pected difficulties,  he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objec- 
tions, he  is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies,  his 
surprise  impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
his  thoughts  sure  scattered  and  confounded,  and  he 
gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mmd  perceives  almost  by  intuition^ 
will  be  rejected  by  another ;  and  how  many  artifices 
must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission  for  the  most 
evident  propositions  into  understandings  frighted  by 
their  novelty,  or  hardened  against  them  by  accidentsd 
prejudice;  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  how  fre- 
quently in  tliese  extemporaneous  controversies,  the 
dull  will  be  subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  often 
stupidity  will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
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ing  itself  in  its  own  gloom;  and  mistaken  ingenuity 
wiU  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason  can  scarcely 
find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him ;  nothing  but  long  habit  and  fre- 
quent experiments  can  confer  the  power  of  changing 
a  position  into  various  forms,  presenting  it  in  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  connecting  it  with  known  and 
granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with  intelligible  argu- 
ments, and  illustrating  it  by  apt  similitudes  ;  and* he, 
therefore,  that  has  collected  his  knowledge  in  soli- 
tude, must  learn  its  application  by  mixing  with 
mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  conversa- 
tion invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argument,  and 
every  art  of  recommending  our  sentiments,  we  are 
frequently  betrayed  ta  the  use  of  such  as  are  not  in 
themselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man  heated  in  talk, 
and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
or  ignorance  of  his  adversary,  lays  hold  of  conces- 
sions to  which  he  knows  he  has  no  right,  and  urges 
proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  his  opponent,  though  he 
knows  himself  that  they  have  no  force ;  thus  the 
severity  of  reason  is  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accu- 
mulated, but  without  just  arrangement  or  distinction; 
we  learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratiocination 
as  silences  others :  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close  exa- 
mination, that  discourse  which  has  gratified  our 
vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used,  lest  copi- 
ousness and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by  inac- 
curacy and  confusion.  To  fix  the  thoughts  by  writing, 
and  subject  theih  to  frequent  examinations  and  re- 
views, is  .the  best  method  of  enabling  the  mind  to 
detect  its  own  sophisms,  and  keep  it  on  guard  against 
the  fallacies  which  it  practises  on  others  :  in  conver- 
sation we  naturally  diffuse  our  thoughts,  and  in 
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writing  we  contract  them ;  method  is  the  excellence 
of  writing,  and  unconstraint  the  grace  of  convert 
sation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  proportions, 
is,  therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  letters.  For 
all  these  there  is  not  often  equal  opportunity ;  ex- 
cellence, therefore,  is  not  often  attainable,  and  most 
men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends  proposed,  and 
are  full  without  readiness,  or  ready  without  exact- 
ness. Some  deficiency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because 
all  are  men :  and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
censured  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  because 
none  can  confer  upon  himself  abilities,  and  few  have 
the  choice  of  situations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  those  which  nature  has  bestowed :  it  is,  however, 
reasonable  to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ;  that  we 
may  always  advance  towards  it,  though  we  know  it 
never  can  be  reached. — T. 
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Concabita  4>roliibeie  vago Hor. 

The  wandering  wish  of  lawless  lovo  suppress. — Framci». 

'  To  THE  Adventurer. 
•  SIR, 

'  To  indulge  that  restless  impatience,  which  every 
man  feels  to  relate  incidents  by  which  the  passions 
have  been  greatly  affected,  and  communicate  ideas 
that  have  been  forcibly  impressed,  I  have  given  you 
some  account  of  my  life,  which,  without  farther 
apology  or  introduction,  may,  perhaps,  be  favour- 
ably received  in  an  Adventurer. 
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*  My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young ;  and 
my  fattier,  who  was  a  naval  commander,  and  had, 
therefore,  no  opportunity  to  superintend  my  con- 
duct, placed  me  at  a  grammar  school,  and  after- 
ward removed  me  to  the  university.  At  school  the 
number  of  boys  was  so  great,  that  to  regulate  our 
morals  was  impossible ;  and  at  the  university  even 
my  learning  contributed  to  the  dissoluteness  of  my 
manners.  As  I  was  an  only  child,  my  father  had 
always  allowed  me  more  money  than  I  knew  how  to 
lay  out  otherwise  than  in  the  gratification  of  my 
vices  :  I  had  sometimes,  indeed,  been  restrained  by 
a  general  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  I  now  op- 
posed  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  by  the  cavils 
of  sophistry;  and  having  learned  of  some  celebrated 
philosophers,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  to  prove 
that  nothing  is  good  but  pleasure,  I  became  a  rake 
upon  principle. 

*  My  father  died  in  the  same  year  with  Queen 
Anne,  a  few  months  before  I  became  of  age,  and  left 
me  a  very  considerable  fortune  in  the  funds.  I  im- 
mediately quitted  the  university  and  came  to  London, 
which  I  considered  as  the  great  mart  of  pleasure ;  and 
as  I  could  afford  to  deal  largely,  I  wisely  determined 
not  to  endanger  my  capital.  I  projected  a  scheme 
of  life  that  was  most  agreeable  to  my  temper,  which 
was  rather  sedate  than  volatile,  and  regulated  my 
expenses  with  the  economy  of  a  philosopher.  I 
found  that  my  favourite  s[ppetites  might  be  gratified 
with  greater  convenience  and  Jess  scandal.  In  pro- 
portion as  my  life  was  more  private :  insteaid,  there- 
fore, of  encumbering  myself  with  a  family,  I  took  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  which  was  let  into  lodgings, 
hired  one  servant,  and  kept  a  brace  of  geldings  at  a 
livery  stable.  I  constantly  frequented  the  theatre^ 
and  found  my  principles  confirmed  by  almost  eve 
piece  that  was  represented,  particularly  my  letol 
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tion  nerer  to  marry.  In  comedy ,  indeed,  the.  action 
terminated  in  marriage ;  but  it  wa3  generally  the 
marriage  of  a  rake,  who  gave  up  his  liberty  widi  re- 
luctance, as  the  only  expedient  to  recover  a  fortune ; 
and  the  husband  and  wife  of  the  drama  were  wretches 
whose  example  justified  this  reluctance,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  exhibited  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
warn  mankind,  that  whatever  may  be  presumed  by 
those  whom  indigence  has  made  desperate,  to  marry 
is  to  forfeit  the  quiet,  independence,  and  felicity 
of  life. 

*  In  this  course  I  had  continued  twenty  years, 
without  having  impaired  my  constitution,  lessened 
my  fortune,  or  encumbered  myself  with  an  illegiti- 
mate offspring;  when  a  girl  about  eighteen,  iust 
arrived  from  the  country,  was  hired  as  a  chamber- 
maid by  the  person  who  kept  the  house  in  which  I 
lodged:  the  native  beauty  of  health  and  simplicity 
in  tibis  young  creature  had  such  an  effect  upon  my 
imagination,  that  I  practised  every  art  to  debauch 
her,  and  at  length  succeeded. 

*  I  found  it  convenient  for  her  to  continue  in  the 
house,  and,  therefore,  made  no  proposal  of  removing 
her  into  lodgings ;  but  after  a  few  months  she  found 
herself  with  child,  a  discovery  which  interrupted  the 
indolence  of  my  sensuality,  and  made  me  repent  my 
indiscretion :  however,  as  I  would  not  incur  my  own 
censure  by  ingratitude  or  inhumanity,  I  provided  her 
a  lodging  and  attendants,  and  she  was  at  length  de- 
livered of  a  daughter.  The  child  I  regarded  as  a 
new  encumbrance ;  for  though  I  did  not  consider  my- 
self as  under  parental  or  conjugal  obligations,  yet  I 
could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  wholly  to  abandon 
either  the  mother  or  the  infant.  To  the  mother,  in- 
deed, I  had  still  some  degree  of  inclination ;  though 
I  should  have  been  heartily  content  never  to  have 
seen  her  again,  if  I  could  at  once  have  been  freed 
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from  any  farther  trouble  about  her ;  but  as  some- 
thing was  to  be  done,  I  was  willing  to  keep  her 
within  my  reach,  at  least  till  she  could  be  subservient 
to  my  pleasure  no  longer :  the  child,  however,  I 
would  have  sent  away ;  but  she  entreated  me  to  let 
her  suckle  it,  with  an  importunity  which  I  could  not 
resist.  After  much  thinking,  I  placed  her  in  a  little 
shop  in  the  suburbs,  which  I  furnished,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  about  twenty  pounds,  with  chandlery  ware, 
commodities  of  which  she  had  some  knowledge,  as 
her  father  was  a  petty  shopkeeper  in  the  country : 
she  reported  that  her  husband  had  been  killed  in  an 
engf^ement  at  sea,  and  that  his  pay,  which  she  had 
been  impowered  to  receive  by  his  will,  had  purchased 
her  stock.  I  now  thought  1  had  discharged  every 
obligation,  as  I  had  enabled  her  to  subsist,  at  least 
as  well  as  she  could  have  done  by  her  labour  in  the 
station  in  which  I  found  her ;  and  as  often  as  I  had 
an  inclination  to  see  her,  I  sent  for  her  to  a  bagnio. 

'  But  these  interviews  did  not  produce  the  plea- 
sure which  I  expected :  her  affection  for  me  was  too 
tender  and  delicate ;  she  ^ften  wept  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts  against  it ;  and  could  not  forbear  telling 
me  stories  of  her  Utile  ^1  with  the  fond  perplexity 
of  a  mother,  when  I  wished  to  regard  her  only  as  a 
mistress.  These  incidents  at  once  touched  me  with 
copipunction,  and  quenched  the  appetite  which  I 
had  intended  to  gratify ;  my  visits,  therefore,  be- 
came less  frequent:  but  she  never  sent  after  me 
when  I  was  absent,  nor  reproached  me,  otherwise 
than  by  tears  of  tenderness,  when  she  saw  me  again. 

^  After  the  first  year  I  wholly  neglected  her ;  and 
having  heard  nothing  of  her  during  the  winter,  I 
went  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  country.  When  I 
returned,  I  was  prompted  rather  by  curiosity  than 
desire  to  make  some  inquiry  after  her ;  and  soon 
learnt  that  she  had  died  some  months  before  of  the 
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small-pox,  that  the  goods  had  been  seized  for  rent, 
and  the  child  taken  by  the  parish.  At  this  account, 
80  sudden  and  unexpected,  I  was  sensibly  touched ; 
and  at  first  conceived  a  design  to  rescue  the  child 
from  the  hands  of  a  parish  nurse,  and  make  some 
little  provision  for  it  when  it  should  be  grown  up : 
but  this  was  delayed  from  day  to  day,  such  was  the 
supineness  of  my  disposition,  till  the  event  was  re- 
membered with  less  and  less  sensibility;  and  at 
leng^  I  congratulated  myself  upon  my  deliverance 
from  an  engagement  which  I  had  always  considered 
as  resembling  in  some  degree  the  shackles- of  matri- 
mony. I  resolved  to  incur  the  same  embarrass- 
ment no  more,  and  contented  myself  with  strolling 
from  one  prostitute  to  another,  of  whom  I  had  seen 
many  generations  perish  :  and  the  new  faces  which 
I  once  sought  among  the  masks  in  the  pit,  I  found 
with  less  trouble  at  Cuper's,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh, 
and  innumerable  other  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, which  have  appeared  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  my  life. 

*  A  few  weeks  ago  I  celebrated  my  sixtieth  birth- 
day*with  some  friends  at  a  tavern ;  and  as  I  was  re- 
tuining  to  my  lodgings,  I  saw  a  hackney-coach  stop 
at  the  door  of  a  house  which  I  knew  to  be  of  ill 
repute,  though  it  was  private  and  of  the  first  class. 
Just  as  I  came  up,  a  girl  stepped  out  of  it,  who  ap- 
peared, by  the  imperfect  glimpse  I  caught  of  her  as 
she  passed,  to  be  very  young,  and  extremely  beauti- 
ful. As  I  was  warm  with  wine,  I  followed  her  in 
without  hesitation,  and  was  delighted  to  find  her 
equally  charming  upon  a  nearer  view.  I  detained 
the  coach,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  Had- 
dock's :  she  hesitated  with  some  appearance  of  un- 
willingness and  confusion,  but  at  length  consented  : 
she  soon  became  more  free,  and  I  was  not  less 
pleased  with  her  conversation  than  her  person :  I 
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observed  that  she  had  a  softness  and  modesty  in  her 
manner,  which  is  quickly  worn  off  by  habitual  pros- 
titution. 

*  We  had  drank  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  and  were 
preparing  to  go  to  bed,  when,  to  my  unspeakable 
confusion  and  astonishment,  I  discovered  a  mark  by 
which  I  knew  her  to  be  my  child :  for  I  remembered, 
that  the  poor  girl,  whom  I  so  cruelly  seduced  and 
neglected,  had  once  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  she^had  imprinted  the  two  letters  of  my  name 
under  her  little  Nancy's  left  breast,  which,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  only  memorial  she  would  ever  have  of 
a  father.  I  was  instantly  struck  with  a  sense  .of 
guilt  with  which  I  had  not  been  familiar,  and  there- 
fore felt  all  its  force.  The  poor  wretch  whom  I  was 
about  to  hire  for  the  gratification  of  a  brutal  appe- 
tite, perceived  my  disorder  with  surprise  and  con- 
cern :  she  inquired  with  an  officious  solicitude,  what 
sudden  illness  had  seized  me ;  she  took  my  hand, 
pressed  it,  and  looked  eagerly  in  my  face,  still  in- 
quisitive what  could  be  done  to  relieve  me.  I  re- 
mdned  some  time  torpid :  but  was  soon  roused  by 
the  reflection,  that  I  was  receiving  the  caresses  of 
my  child,  whom  I  had  abandoned  to  the  lowest  in- 
famy, to  be  the  slave  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  and 
whom  I  had  led  to  the  brink  of  incest.  I  suddenly 
started  up;  first  held  her  at  a  distance ;  then  catch- 
ing her  in  my  arms,  strove  to  speak,  but  burst  into 
tears.  I  saw  that  she  was  confounded  and  terrified ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  speech,  I  put  an 
end  to  her  doubts  by  revealing  the  secret. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  effect  it  had  upon 
her :  she  stood  motionless  a  few  minutes ;  then 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up  in  an 
agony,  which  not  to  have  seen  is  not  to  conceive. 
The  tears  at  length  started  from  her  eyes ;  she  re- 
collected herself,  called  me  father,  threw  herse 
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Upon  her  knees,  embracmg  miney  and  plunging  a 
new  dajgger  in  my  heart,  by  asking  my  blessing. 

'  We  sat  up  together  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
which  I  spent  in  listening  to  a  story  that  I  may  per- 
haps hereafter  commumcate :  and  the  next  day  I 
took  lodgings  for  her  about  six  miles  from  town.  I 
visit  her  every  day  with  emotions  to  which  my  heart 
has  till  now  been  a  stranger,  and  which  are  every 
day  more  frequent  and  more  strong.  I  proposed  to 
retire  with  her  into  some  remote  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  atone  for  the  past  by  the  future :  but,  alas  I 
of  the  future  a  few  years  only  can  remain ;  and  of 
the  past  not  a  moment  can  return.  What  atonem^it  ■ 
can  I  make  to  those,  upon  whose  daughters  I  have 
contributed  to  perpetuate  that  calamity,  from  which 
by  miracle  I  have  rescued  my  own !  How  can  I  bear 
the  reflection,  that  though  for  my  own  child  I  had 
hitherto  expressed  less  kindness  tiian  brutes  for  their 
young ;  yet,  perhaps,  every  other  whom  I  either  hired 
or  seduced  to  prostitution,  had  been  gazed  at  in  the 
ardour  of  parental  affection,  till  tears  have  started  to 
the  eye ;  had  been  catch ed  to  the  bosom  with  tran- 
sport, in  the  prattling  simplicity  of  infancy ;  had  been 
watched  in  sickness  with  anxiety  that  suspended 
sleep ;  had  been  fed  by  the  toil  of  industrious  poverty, 
and  reared  to  muturity  with  hope  and  fear.  What 
a  monster  is  he,  by  whom  these  fears  are  verified, 
and  this  hope  deceived !  And  yet,  so  dreadful  is  the 
force  of  habitual  guilt,  1  sometimes  regret. the  re- 
straint which  is  come  upon  me ;  I  wish  to  sink  again 
into  the  slumber  from  which  I  have  been  roused,  and 
to  repeat  the  crimes  which'  I  abhor.  My  heart  is  this 
moment  bursting  for  utterance :  but  I  want  words. 
Farewell. 

Agamus.* 
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Iracundior  est  paulo;  minus  aptus  acotis 
Naribas  horura  hoiDinam ;  rideri  possit,  ed  quod 
Rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit,  et  male  lasus 
In  pede  calceos  hsret : — at  ingenium  iagens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore Hob. 

Your  friend  is  passionate ;  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modern  wit : 
His  hair  ill  cut«  his  robe  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 

The  man. — - 

But  underneath  this  rough  uncouth  disguise, 

A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies. — Francis. 

Therie^  are  many  accomplishments,  which  though 
they  are  comparatively  trivial,  and  may  be  acquired 
by  small  abilities,  are  yet  of  great  importance  in 
our  common  intercourse  with  men.  Of  this  kind  is 
that  general  courtesy,  which  is  called  Good-breed- 
ing ;  a  name,  by  which,  as  an  artificial  excellence, 
it  is  at  once  characterized  and  recommended. 

Good-breeding,  as  it  is  generally  employed  in  the 
gratification  of  vanity, — a  passion  almost  universally 
predominant, — is  more  highly  prized  by  the  majority 
than  any  other;  and  he  who  wants  it,  though  he 
may  be  preserved  from  contempt  by  incontestable 
superiority  either  of  virtue  or  of  parts,  will  yet  be 
regarded  with  malevolence,  and  avoided  as  an  enemy 
with  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  combats 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  otherd 
cannot  be  avoided  without  the  participation  of  guilt ; 
but  then  it  is  the  enmity  of  those  witn  #hom  neither 
virtue  nor  wisdom  can  desire  to  associate;  and  good-> 
breeding  may  generally  be  practised  upon  more  easy 
and  more  honourable  terms,  than  acquiescence  in 
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the  detraction  of  malice  or  the  adulation  of  servility, 
the  obscenity  of  a  lecher  or  the  blasphemy  of  an 
infidel.  Disagreeable  truths  may  be  suppressed; 
and  when  they  can  be  suppressed  without  guilty  they 
cannot  innocently  be  uttered ;  the  boast  of  vanity 
may  be  suffered  without  severe  apprehension,  and 
the  prattle  of  absurdity  may  be  heard  without  ex- 
pressions of  contempt. 

It  happens,  indeed,  somewhat  unfortunately,  that 
the  practice  of  good-breeding,  however  necessary, 
is  obstructed  by  the  possession  of  more  valuable  ta- 
lents ;  and  that  great  integrity,  delicacy,  sensibili^, 
and  spirit,  exalted  genius,  and  extensive  learning, 
frequently  render  men  ill-bred. 

Petrarch  relates,  that  his  admirable  friend  and  con- 
temporary, Dante  Aligheri,  one  of  the  most  exalted 
and  original  geniuses  that  ever  appeared,  .being  ba- 
nished his  country,  and  having  retired  to  the  court 
of  a  prince  which  was  then  the  sanctuary  of  the  un- 
fortunate, was  held  at  first  in  great  esteem ;  but  be- 
came daily  less  acceptable  to  his  patron,  by  the 
severity  of  his  manners  and  the  freedom  of  his  speech. 
There  were  at  the  same  court,  many  players  and 
buffoons,  gamesters  and  debauchees,  one  of  whom, 
distinguished  by  his  impudence,  ribaldry,  and  ob- 
scenity, was  greatly  caressed  by  the  rest;  which  the 
prince  suspecting  Dante  not  to  be  pleased  with,  or- 
dered the  man  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  having 
highly  extolled  him,  turned  to  Dante,  and  said,  *  I 
wonder  that  this  person,  who  is  by  some  deemed  a 
fool,  and  by  others  a  madman,  should  yet  be  so  ge- 
nerally pleasing,  and  so  generally  beloved;  when 
you,  who  are  celebrated  for  wisdom,  are  yet  heard 
without  pleasure,  and  commended  without  friend- 
ship.'— *  You  would  cease  to  wonder,*  replied  Dante, 
*  if  you  considered,  that  a  conformity  of  character 
is  the  source  of  friendship-     This  sarcasm,  which 
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had  all  the  force  of  truth,  and  all  the  keenness  of 
wit,  was  mtolerable ;  and  Dante  was  immediately 
dismissed  and  banished. 

But  by  this  answer,  though  the  indignation  which 
produced  it  was  founded  on  virtue,  Dante  probably 
gratified  his  own  vanity,  as  much  as  he  mortified 
that  of  others ;  it  was  me  petulant  reproach  of  re- 
sentment and  pride,  which  is  always  retorted  with 
rage;  and  not  the  still  voice  of  Reason,  which  is 
heard  with  complacency  and  reverence :  if  Dante 
intended  reformation j  his  answer  was  not  wise ;  if 
he  did  not  intend  reformation^  his  answer  was  no 
good. 

Great  deUcacy,  sensibility^  and  penetration,  do 
not  less  obstruct  Ihe  practice  of  eood-breeding  than 
integrity.  Persons  thus  qualifiea,  not  only  discover 
proportionably  more  faults  and  failings  in  the  cha- 
racters which  they  examine,  but  are  more  disgusted 
with  the  faults  and  failings  which  they  discover :  the 
common  topics  of  conversation  are  too  trivial  to 
engage  their  attention ;  the  various  turns  of  fortune 
that  have  lately  happened  at  a  game  at  whist,  the 
history  of  a  ball  at  Tunbridge  or  Bath,  a  description 
of  Lady  Fanny's  jewels  and  Lady  Kitty's  vapours, 
the  journals  of  a  horse-race  or  a  cock-match,  and 
disquisitions  on  the  game-act,  or  the  scarcity  of 
partridges,  are  subjects  upon  which  men  of  delicate 
taste  do  not  always  choose  to  declaim,  and  on  which 
they  cannot  patiently  hear  the  declamation  of  others. 
But  they  should  remember,  that  their  impatience  is 
the  impotence  of  reason  and  the  prevalence  of  vanity ; 
that  if  they  sit  silent  and  reserved,  wrapped  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  dignity,  they  will,  in  their 
turn,  be  despised  and  hated  by  those  whom  they 
hate  and  despise :  and  with  better  reason,  for  per- 
verted power  ought  to  be  more  odious  than  debility. 
To  hear  with  patience,  and  to  answer  with  civilit 
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seeiM  to  comprehend  all  the  good-breeding  of  con- 
versation ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  easy^  sOence 
and  inattention  are  without  excuse. 

He,  who  does  not  practise  good-breeding,  will  not 
find  himself  considered  as  the  object  of  good-breeding 
by  others.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  rusticity, 
which  it  is  not  less  absurd  Uian  injurious  to  treat 
with  contempt:  this  species  of  ill-breeding  is  become 
almost  proverbially  the  characteristic  of  a  scholar ; 
nor  should  it  be  expected,  that  he  who  is  deeply  at- 
tentive to  an  abstruse  science,  or  who  employs  any 
of  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  memory, 
the  imagination,  or  the  judgment,  in  the  close  pur- 
suit of  their  several  objects,  should  have  studied 
punctihos  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  be  equally  able 
to  shine  at  a  rout  and  in  the  Fchools.  That  the  bow 
of  a  chronologer,  and  the  compliment  of  an  astro- 
nomer, should  be  improper  or  uncouth,  cannot  be 
thought  strange  to  those,  who  duly  consider  the 
narrowness  of  our  faculties,  and  the  impossibility  of 
attaimng  universal  excellence. 

EquaSy  excusable,  for  the  same  reasons,  are  that 
absence  of  mind,  and  that  forgetfulness  of  place  and 
person,  to  which  scholars  are  so  frequently  subject. 
When  Louis  XIV.  was  one  day  lamenting  the  death 
of  an  old  comedian,  whom  he  highly  extolled, 
*  Yes/  replied  Boileau,  in  the  presence  of  Madam 
Maintenon,  '  he  performed  tolerably  well  in  the 
despicable  pieces  of  Scarron,  which  are  now  de- 
servedly forgotten  even  in  the  provinces.' 

As  every  condition  of  life,  and  every  turn  of  mind, 
has  some  peculiar  temptation  and  propensity  to  evil, 
let  not  the  man  of  uprightness  and  honesty  be  morose 
and  surly  in  his  practice  of  virtue ;  let  not  him, 
whose  delicacy  and  penetration  discern  with  disgust 
those  imperfections  in  others  from  which  he  himself 
is  not  free,  indulge  perpetual  peevishness  and  dis- 
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content ;  nor  let  learning  and  knowledge  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  not  condescending  to  the  common 
offices  and  duties  of  civil  life :  for  as  no  man  should 
be  well-bred  at  the  expense  of  his  virtue  ;  no  man 
should  practise  virtue,  so  as  to  deter  others  from 
imitation. — Z. 
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-Seroperqoe  relinqui 


Sola  sibi,  semper,  longam  incomitata  videtai 
Ire  viam  Vibo. 


-She  seems  alone, 


To  wander  in  her  sleep,  thro'  ways  unknown, 
Gaideless  and  dark 6ryden. 

Newton,  whose  power  of  investigating  nature  few 
will  deny  to  have  been  superior  to  their  own,  con- 
fesses, that  he  cannot  account  for  gravity,  the  first 
principle  of  his  system,  as  a  property  communicable 
to  matter ;  or  conceive  the  phenomena  supposed  to 
be  the  effects  of  such  a  principle,  to  be  otherwise 
produced,  than  by  the  immediate  and  perpetual  in- 
fluence of  the  Almighty :  and,  perhaps,  those  who 
most  attentively  consider  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world,  will  be  most  inclined  to 
admit  the  agency  of  invisible  beings. 

In  dreams  the  mind  appears  to  be  wholly  passive ; 
for  dreams  are  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  a  vo- 
luntary effort,  that  we  neither  know  of  what  we  shall 
dream,  nor  whether  we  shall  dream  at  all. 

The  human  mind  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  any  power  equal  to  such  an  effect;  for  the  ideas 
conceived  in  dreams,  without  the  intervention  of 
sensible  objecU,  are  much  more  perfect  and  strong 
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than  can  be  formed  at  other  times  by  the  utmost  efibrt 
of  the  most  lively  imagination :  and  it  can  scarce  be 
su[>po8ed,  that  Uie  mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we 
sleep,  than  when  we  are  awake ;  especially  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  ^  in  sleep  the 
power  of  memory  is  wholly  suspended,  and  the  un- 
derstanding is  employed  only  about  such  objects  as 
present  themselves,  without  comparing  the  past  with 
the  present;'  except  we  judge  of  the  soul  by  a 
maiun  which  some  deep  phuosophers  have  held 
concerning  horses,  that  when  the  tail  is  cut  off,  the 
rest  of  the  members  become  more  strong. 

In  lunacy,  as  in  dreams,  ideas  are  conceived  which 
material  objects  do  not  excite ;  and  which  the  force 
of  imagination,  exerted  by  a  voluntary  effort,  cannot 
form ;  but  the  mind  of  the  lunatic,  besides  being 
impressed  with  the  images  of  things  that  do  not  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  his  senses,  is  prevented  from 
receiving  corresponding  images  from  those  that  do. 
When  iSie  visionary  monarch  looks  round  upon  his 
clothes  which  he  has  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  his 
bed,  his  mind  does  not  conceive  the  ideas  of  rags  and 
straw,  but  of  velvet,  embroidery,  and  gold :  and  when 
he  gazes  at  the  bounds  of  his  cell,  the  image  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  is  not  that  of  a  naked  wall 
which  encloses  an  area  of  ten  feet  square ;  but  of 
wainscot,  and  painting,  and  tapestry,  the  bounds  of 
a  spacious  apartment  adorned  with  magnificent  fur- 
niture, and  crowded  with  splendid  dependants. 

Of  the  lunatic  it  is  also  universally  true,  that  his 
understanding  is  perverted  to  evils,  which  a  mere 
perversion  of  the  understanding  does  not  necessarily 
imply ;  he  either  sits  torpid  in  despair,  or  is  busied  in 
the  contrivance  or  the  execution  of  mischief.  But 
if  lunacy  is  ultimately  produced  by  mere  material 
causes,  it  is  difficult  to  shew,  why  misery  or  malevo- 
lence should  always  be  complicated  with  absurdity ; 
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ivhy  madness  should  not  sometimes  produce  in- 
stances of  frantic  and  extravagant  kindness,  of  a 
benevolent  purpose  formed  upon  erroneous  principles 
and  pursued  by  ridiculous  means,  and  of  an  honest 
and  harmless  cheerfulness  arising  from  the  fancied 
felicity  of  others. 

A  lunatic  is,  indeed,  sometimes  merry,  but  the 
merry  lunatic  is  never  kind;  his  sport  is  alUys  mis- 
chief;  and  mischief  is  rather  aggravated  than  atoned 
by  wantonness ;  his  disposition  is  always  evil  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  his  frenzy ;  and  upon  this 
occasion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  every  approach 
to  madness  is  a  deviation  to  ill,  every  deviation  to  ill 
may  be  considered  as  an  approach  to  madness. 

Among  other  unaccountable  phenomena  in  lunacy 
is  the  invincible  absurdity  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
some  single  object,  while  the  mind  operates  with  its 
full  vigour  upon  every  other :  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  when  this  object  is  presented  to  the  mind,  rea- 
son is  thrown  quit  out  of  her  seat,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  the  understanding  for  a  time  becomes  general ; 
but  sometimes  it  still  continues  to  be  perverted  but 
in  part,  and  the  absurdity  itself  is  defended  with  aU 
the  force  of  regular  argumentation. 

A  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  kind  m^y 
now  be  communicated  to  the  public,  without  injury 
to  a  good  man,  or  a  good  cause  which  he  success- 
fully maintained. 

Mr.  Simon  Browne,  a  dissenting  teacher  of  ex- 
emplary life  and  eminent  intellectual  abilities,  after 
having  been  some  time  seized  with  melancholy,  de- 
sisted from  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship  either  pub- 
lic or  private.  His  friends  often  urged  him  to  ac- 
count for  this  change  in  his  conduct,  at  which  they 
expressed  the  utmost  grief  and  astonishment ;  and 
after  much  importunity  he  told  them, '  that  he  had 
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fallen  under  the  sensible  displeasure  of  God^  who 
had  caused  his  rational  soul  gradually  to  perish;  and 
left  him  only  an  animal  life  in  common  with  brutes; 
that  it  was,  therefore,  profane  for  him  to  pray,  and 
incongruous  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  others/ 

In  this  opinion,  however  absurd,  he  was  inflexible, 
at  a  time  when  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  subsisted 
in  their  full  vigour,  when  his  conceptions  were  clear, 
and  his  reasoning  strong. 

Being  once  importuned  to  say  grace  at  the  table 
of  a  friend,  he  excused  himself  many  times ;  but  the 
request  being  still  repeated,  and  the  company  kept 
standing,  he  discovered  evident  tokens  of  distress, 
and  after  some  irresolute  gestures  and  hesitation, 
expressed  with  great  fervour  this  ejaculation : '  Most 
merciful  and  Almighty  God,  let  thy  Spirit,  which 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  when  there  was 
no  light,  descend  upon  me ;  that  from  this  darkness 
there  may  rise  up  a  man  to  praise  thee !' 

But  the  most  astonishing  proof  both  of  his  intel- 
lectual excellence  and  defect,  is,  ^  A  Defence  of  the 
Religion  of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Revelation,  in 
answer  to  TindaFs  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion,' and  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  late  queen. 
The  book  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  which 
that  controversy  produced,  and  the  dedication  is  as 
follows: 

'  MADAM, 

*  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been 
tendered  to  your  royal  hands  since  your  first  happy 
arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  said,  what  now 
bespeaks  your  Majesty's  acceptance  is  the  chief. 

*  Not  in  itself  indeed ;  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your 
exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  enter- 
taining amusement  to  one  of  your  Majesty's  deep 
penetration,  exact  judgment,  and  fine  taste. 
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'  But  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the  first 
being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name. 

^  He  was  once  a  man ;  and  of  some  little  name  3 
but  of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  cas^ 
makes  but  too  manifest;  for  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  substance  hafl 
for  more  than  seven  years  been  contmually  wasting 
away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be 
not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the 
least  remembrance  of  its  very  ruins,  remains,  not  t)ie 
shadow  of  an  idea  is  left,^  nor  any  sense  that,  so 
much  as  one  single  one,  perfect  or  imperfect,  wholes 
or  diminished,  ever  did  appear  to  a  miud  within  him, 
or  was  perceived  by  it. 

*  Such  a  present  from  such  a  thing,  however 
worthless  in  itself,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable 
to  your  Majesty,  the  author  being  such  as  history 
cannot  parallel :  and  if  the  fact,  which  is  real  and  no 
fiction,  nor  wrong  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it  must  be 
recorded  as  the  most  memorable  and  indeed  asto- 
nishing event  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  that 
a  tract  composed  by  such  a  thing  was  presented  to 
the  illustrious  Caroline ;  his  royd  consort  needs  not 
be  added;  fame,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  will  tell 
that  with  pleasure  to  all  succeeding  times. 

*  He  has  been  informed,  that  your  Majesty's  piety 
is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  excellent  qualities . 
are  great  and  conspicuous.  This  can,  indeed,  be 
truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only ; 
He  alone,  who  can  look  into  them,  can  discern  if 
they  are  sincere,  and  the  main  intention  coiTesponds 
with  the  appearance ;  and  your  Majesty  cannot  take 
it  amiss,  if  such  an  author  hints,  that  His  secret  ap- 
probation is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  com- 
mendation of  men,  who  may  be  easily  mistaken,  and 
are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  superiors. 

^  But  if  he  had  been  told  the  truth,  such  a  case  as 
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his  will  certainly  strike  your  Majesty  with  astonish- 
ment)  and  may  raise  that  commiseration  in  your  royal 
breast  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in 
those  of  his  friends ;  who  by  the  most  unreasonable 
and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined, 
that  a  thinking  being  could  for  seven  years  together 
live  a  stranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercises,  opera- 
tions, and  state,  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been 
doing  in  it  and  to  it. 

'  If  your  Majesty,  in  your  most  retired  address  to 
the  Kmg  of  kings,  should  think  of  so  sing^ara 
case,  you  may,  perhaps,  make  it  your  devout  request, 
that  the  reign  of  your  beloved  sovereign  and  consort 
may  be  renowned  to  all  posterity  by  the  recovery  of  a 
soul  now  in  the  utmost  ruin,  me  restoration  of  one 
utterly  lost  at  present  amongst  men. 

^  And  should  this  case  affect  your  royal  breast,  you 
will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the 
truly  devout,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to 
your  Msyesty:  many  such  doubtless  there  are: 
though  courts  are  not  usually  the  places  where  the 
devout  resort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  through- 
out the  land  may  take  a  case  to  heart,  that  under 
your  Majesty's  patronage  comes  thus  recommended. 

'  Could  such  a  favour  as  this  restoration  be  ob- 
tained from  Heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  Majesty, 
with  what  a  transport  of  gratitude  would  the  reco- 
vered being  throw  himself  at  your  Majesty's  feet, 
and  adoring  the  Divine  Power  and  Grace,  profess 
himself. 

Madam,  your  Majesty's  most  obliged 

and  dutiful  servant.' 

This  dedication,  which  is  no  where  feeble  or  ab- 
surd, but  in  the  places  where  the  object  of  his  fren- 
zy was  immediately  before  him,  his  friends  found 
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means  to  suppress;  wisely  considering,  that  a  book, 
to  which  it  should  be  prefixed,  would  certainly  be 
condemned  without  examination ;  for  few  would 
have  required  stronger  evidence  of  its  inutility,  than 
that  the  author,  by  his  dedication,  appeared  to  be 
mad.  The  copy,  however,  was  preserved,  and  has 
been  transcribed  into  the  blank  leaves  before  one  of 
the  books  which  is  now  ip  the  library  of  a  friend  to 
this  undertaking,  who  is  not  less  ^stinguished  by 
his  merit  than  his  rank,  and  who  recommended  it  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  for  want  of  a  repository  in  which  it  might  be 
preserved. 


N«  89.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1753. 


Praecipaa  tamen  ejus  in  conunoveud^  miseratione  virtus,  ut 
quidam  in  h&c  earn  parte  omnibas  ejusdem  operis  aatoribas  prs- 
ferant. — Quintilian. 

His  great  excellence  was  in  moving  compassion*  with  respect 
to  which  many  give  him  the  first  place  of  all  the  writers  of  that 
kind. 

•  To  THE  AdVENTUREB. 

^  It  is  usual  for  scholars  to  lament,  with  indiscrimi- 
nating  regret,  the  devastations  committed  on  an- 
cient libraries,  by  accident  and  time,  by  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  gothicism ;  but  the  loss  is  very  far 
from  being  in  all  cases  equally  irreparable,  as  the 
want  of  some  kinds  of  books  may  be  much  more 
easily  supplied  than  that  of  others.  By  the  inter- 
ruption that  sometimes  happens  in  the  succession  of 
philosophical  opinions,  the  mind  is  emancipated  from 
traditionary  systems,  recovers  its  native  elasticity 
^hich  had  been  benumbed  by  custom,  begins  to  exa- 
XXIV.  2  c 
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mine  with  freedom  and  fresh  vigour,  and  to  follow 
truth  instead  of  authority.  The  loss  of  writings, 
therefore,  in  which  reasoning  is  concerned,  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  great  an  evil  to  mankind,  as  of  those 
which  describe  characters  and  facts. 

'  To  be  deprived  of  the  last  books  of  Livy,  of  the 
satires  of  Archilochus,  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der,  is  a- greater  misfortune  to  the  republic  of  litera- 
ture, than  if  the  logic  and  the  physics  of  Aristotle 
had  never  descended  to  posterltv. 

*  Two  of  your  predecessors,  Mr.  Adventurer,  of 
great  judgment  and  genius,  very  justly  thought  that 
they  should  adorn  their  lucubrations  by  publishing, 
one  of  them  a  fragment  of  Sappho,  and  the  other  an 
old  Grecian  hymn  to  the  Goddess  Health :  and,  in- 
deed, I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  important  use  of  your 
paper,  to  bring  into  common  light  those  beautiful 
remains  of  ancient  art,  which  by  their  present  situa- 
tion are  deprived  of  that  universal  admiration  they 
so  justly  deserve,  and  are  only  the  secret  enjoyment 
of  a  few  curious  readers.  In  imitation,  therefore, 
of  the  examples  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  shall  send 
you,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  your 
readers,  a  fragment  of  Simonides  and  of  Menander. 

*  Simonides  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  the 
sweetness,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  style, "and 
his  irresistible  skill  in  moving  the  passions.  It  is  a 
sufficient  panegyric  that  Plato  often  mentions  him 
with  approbation.  Dionysius  places  him  among  those 
polished  writers,  who  excel  in  a  smooth  volubility, 
and  flow  on,  like  plenteous  and  perennial  rivers,  in  a 
course  of  even  and  uninterrupted  harmony. 

'  It  is  to  this  excellent  critic  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  tlie  following  pgissage,  the 
tenderness  and  elegance  of  which  scarcely  need  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who  have  taste  and  sensibility. 
Danae,  being  by  her  merciless  father  enclosed  in  a 
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chest  and  thrown  into  the  sea  with  her  child,  the 
poet  proceeds  thus  far  to  relate  her  distress  : 

*'0Tf  Xogvaxi  Iv  htiiaXsa  aysfAog 

^ilfxart  I^EtffEV,  oSt*  aharraiffi 
Utt^naXQt  afA^  Ti  nfip0-s7  /?iXXi 

^iXetv  xh"'*  *^^^^  '''* ^^  tIxiw, 

orov  l;^«  qrovov*  0-v  }'  ovts  yaT^aBnvS 

KuAVSM  Ti  )>o^M,  0X>  }*,  oiKiXeay 
"TQrspds  TCAV  xo/buty  $eJBiTav 
Jla^Covrci  KUfAunrot  ouJC  aXi}i«(; 
Ov^*  avifAOv  ^Qoyyuv,  vo^Bv^ia 
KstfJLSVof  Iv  ;^Xan'9(,  w^oa-vxroy  xaXoy. 
eI  91  Tot  )f  ivov  TO  >«  ^stvdv  ?v» 
Km  xIv  ifcwy  *^fAwrw  XcflTToy 
*Tflrf7;^cc  oi/a?.     KcXo^cti,  sS^  l?pf<^f 
£i)}£Tw  )f  nrovTo;,  sv}iT«.«^/MfiTpov  xaxoy. 

<  When  the  raging  wind  began  to  roar,  and  the 
waves  to  beat  so  violently  on  the  chest  as  to  threaten 
to  overset  it,  she  threw  her  ama  fondly  around  Per- 
seus,^  and  said,  the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 
"  O  my  son,  what  sorrows  do  I  undergo !  But  thou 
art  wrapt  in  a  deep  slumber ;  thou  sleepest  soundly 
like  a  sucking  child,  in  this  joyless  habitation,  in  this 
dark  and  dreadful  night,  lighted  only  by  the  glim- 
merings of  the  moon !  Covered  with  thy  purple 
mantle,  thou  regardest  not  the  waves  that  dash 
around  thee,  nor  the  whistling  of  the  winds.  Q  thou 
beauteous  babe !  If  thou  wert  sensible  of  this  cala- 
mity, thou  wouldest  bend  tliy  tender  ears  to  my 
complaints.  Sleep  on,  I  beseech  thee,  O  my  child ! 
Sleep  with  him,  O  ye  billows !  and  sleep  likewise  my 
distress  !*' 

*  Those  who  would  form  a  full  idea  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  Greek,  should  attentively  consider  the  follow- 
ing happy  imitation  of  it>  which  1  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  not  so  extensively  known  or  iso  warmly  ad- 

2c2 
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mired  as  it  deserves ;  and  which,  ixideed,  feur  excek 
the  original. 

'  The  poet  having  pathetically  painted  a  great  prin- 
cess taking  leave  of  an  affectionate  husband  on  his 
death-bedy  and  endeavouring  afterward  to  comfort  her 
inconsolable  family,  adds  the  following  particular. 

His  conatibiu  oocapata,  ocellos 

Guttis  loddolis  adhuc  madentet 

Convertity  poeram  sopore  viiictam 

Qua  natrix  placido  sina  fovebat :  ^ 

'  Dormis/  mqaiit»  '  O  miseQe,  nee  te 

Vultiis  exanimesy  ulentiomque 

Per  longa  atria  commoyent,  nac  ullo 

Fratram  tangeris,  aut  meo  doloce ; 

Nee  sentis  patns  destitatos  illo. 

Qui  gestans  genibiuve  brachiove* 

Aot  formans  lepidam  taam  loqaelam, 

Tecam  mille  modb  ineptiebat. 

Ta  dormis,  ToUtantqoe  qui  solebant 

Risus,  in  roseis  tuis  labellis. 

Donni,  parvule !  nee  mali  dolores. 
Qui  matrem  cnieiant,  tose  qaietb 
Rumpant  somnia. — Qoando,  qoando,  tales 
Redlbunt  ocolis  meis  sopores '/ 

*  The  contrast  betwixt  the  insensibility  of  the  infant 
and  the  agony  of  the  mother ;  her  observing  that  the 
child  is  unmoved  with  what  was  most  likely  to  affect 
him,  the  sorrows  of  his  little  brothers,  the  many 
mournful  countenances,  and  the  dismal  3ilence  that 
reigned  throughout  the  court ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  father  playing  with  the  child  on  his  knees  or  in 
his  arms,  and  teaching  him  to  speak ;  are  such  de- 
licate master-strokes  of  nature  and  parental  tender- 
ness, as  shew  the  author  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  and  with  those  fittle  touches 
of  passion  that  are  best  calculated  to  move  it  The 
affectionate  wish  of  "  dormi,  parvule,"  is  plainly  imi- 
tated from  the  fragment  of  Simonides ;  but  the  sud- 
den exclamation  that  follows, — "  when,  O  when,  shall 
I  sleep  like  this  infant !"  is  entirely  the  property  of 
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the  author,  and  worthy  of,  though  not  excelled  by, 
any  of  the  ancients,  it  is  making  the  most  artful 
and  the  most  striking  use  of  the  slumber  of  the  child, 
to  aggravate  and  heighten  by  comparison,  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  mother's  sorrow ;  it  is  the  finest  and 
strongest  way  of  saying, /'my  grief  will  never  cease," 
that  has  ever  been  used.  I  think  it  not  exaggeration 
to  affirm,  that  in  this  little  poem  are  united  the  pa- 
thetic of  Euripides  and  the  elegance  of  Catullus.  It 
affords  a  judicious  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancients  ought  to  be  imitated ;  not  by  using  their 
expressions  and  epithets,  which  is  the  common  me- 
thod, but  by  catching  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  and 
adapting  their  images  ana  ways  of  thinking  to  new 
subjects.  The  generality  of  those  who  have  pro- 
posed Catullus  for  their  pattern,  even  the  best  of  the 
modern  Latin  poets  of  Italy  seem  to  think  they  have 
accomplished  their  design,  by  introducing  many  flo- 
rid diminutives,  such, as  *'  tenellula,  and  columbula  :'* 
but  there  is  a  purity  and  severity  of  style,  a  temperate 
and  austere  mauner  in  Catullus,  which  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  his  contemporary  Lucretius,  and  is 
happily  copied  by  the  author  of  the  poem  which  has 
produced  these  reflections.  Whenever,  therefore, 
we  sit  down  to  compose,  we  should  aj&k  ourselves  in 
the  words  of  Longinus  a  little  altered,  "  How  would 
Homer  or  Plato,  Demosthenes  or  Thucydides,  have 
expressed  themselves  on  this  occasion ;  allowing  for 
the  alteration  of  our  customs,  and  the  different  idioms 
of  our  respective  languages?"  This  would  be  following 
the  ancients,  without  tamely  treading  in  their  foot- 
steps ;  this  would  be  making  the  same  gloriou3  use  of 
them  that  Racine  has  done  of  Euripides  in  his  Phee- 
dra  and  Iphigenia,  and  that  Milton  has  done  of  the 
Pi'ometheus  of  Eschylus  in  drawing  the  character  of 
Satan. 

*  If  you  should  happen  not  to  lay  aside  this  paper 

2c  3 
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among  the  refuse  ofyourcorrespondeocey  as  the  off- 
spring  of  pedantry,  and  a  blind  fondness  for  antiquity ; 
or  rather,  if  your  readers  can  endure  the  sight  of  so 
much  Greek,  though  ever  so  Attic;  I  may,  perhaps, 
trouble  you  again  ivith  a  few  reflecti(Mi8  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Menander.  I  am, 
Z.                            Mr.  Adventurer,  yours, 

Paubophii^^us.' 


N«  90.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16, 1763. 


CoocreUm  ezemit  labem,  ponimque  reliqait 
.£theriain  8eii8iiiD,atque  aaraj  sunplicisigiiein. — ^Viboii 

By  length  of  time. 

The  scon  b  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime ; 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitaal  stains, 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. — Dryden. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 

•SIR, 
'Nothing  sooner  quells  the  ridiculous  triumph  of 
human  vanity,  than  reading  those  passages  of  the 
greatest  writers,  in  which  they  seem  deprived  of  that 
noble  spirit  that  inspires  them  in  other  parts ;  and 
where,  instead  of  invention  and  grandeur  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  flatness  and  insipidity. 

*  The  pain  I  have  felt  in  observing  a  lofty  genius 
thus  sink  beneath  itself,  has  often  made  me  wish, 
that  these  unworthy  stains  could  be  blotted  from 
their  works,  and  leave  them  perfect  and  imgiaculate. 

*  I  went  to  bed  a  few  nights  ago,  full  of  these 
thoughts,  and  closed  the  evening,  as  I  frequently  do, 
with  reading  a  few  lines  in  Virgil.  I  accidentally 
opened  that  part  of  the  sixth  book,  where  Anchises 
recounts  to  his  son  the  various  methods  of  purgation 
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which  the  soul  undergoes  in  the  Qext  worlds  to 
cleanse  it  from  the  filth  it  has  contracted  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  body,  and  to  deliver  the  pure  ethe- 
rial  essence  from  the  vicious  tincture  of  mortality. 
This  iwas  so  much  like  my  evening's  speculation, 
that  it  insensibly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  it, 
and  as  soon  as  I  fell  asleep,  formed  itself  into  the 
following  dream. 

*  I  found  myself  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  a  tem- 
ple,  which  was  built  with  all  that  magnificent  sim- 
plicity that  distinguishes  the  productions  of  the  an- 
cients* At  the  east  end  wc^  raised  an  altar,  on  each 
side  of  which  stood  a  priest  who  seemed  preparing  to 
sacrifice.  On  the  altar  was  kindled  a  fire,  from 
which  arose  the  brightest  flame  I  had  ever  beheld« 
The  light  which  it  dispensed,  though  remarkably 
strong  and  clear,  was  not.quive^ng  and  dazzling,  but 
steady  and  uniform,  and  diffused  a  purple  radiance 
through  the  whole  edifice,  not  unlike  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  morning. 

*  While  I  stood  fixed  in  admiration,  my  attention  ^ 
was  awakened  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  that  shook 
the  whole  temple ;  but  it  carried  a  certain  sweetness 
in  its  sound,  which  mellowed  and  tempered  the  na- 
tural shrillness  of  that  instrument.  After  it  had 
sounded  thrice,  the  being  who  blew  it,  habited  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Fame  by  the  ancients, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  following  purpose :  '^  By 
command  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  all  who  have  ever 
made  any  pretensions  to  fame  by  their  writings,  are 
enjoined  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  in  this  temple, 
those  parts  of  their  works,  which  have  hitherto  been 
preserved  to  their  infamy,  that  their  names  may  de- 
scend spotless  and  unsullied  to  posterity.  For  this 
purpose  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  appointed  chief 
priests,  who  are  to  see  that  no  improper  oblations  are 
made,  and  no  proper  ones  concealed ;  and  for  the 
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more  easy  performance  of  this  office,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  choose  as  their  assistants,  whomsoerer  they 
shall  think  worthy  of  the  function.'' 

*  As  soon  as  this  proclamation  was  made,  I  turned 
my  eyes  with  inexpressible  delight  towards  the  two 
pnests;  but  was  soon  robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  look>- 
mg  at  them  by  a  crowd  of  people  running  up  to  oS^ 
their  service.  These  I  found  to  be  a  group  of  French 
critics;  but  their  offers  were  rejected  by  both  priests 
with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  their  whole  works 
were  thrown  on  the  altar,  and  induced  to  ashes  in  an 
instant.  The  two  priests  then  looked  round,  and 
chose  with  a  few  others,  Horace  and  Quintilian  from 
among  the  Romans,  and  Addison  from  the  English, 
as  their  principal  assistants. 

'  The  first  who  came  forward  with  his  offering,  by 
the  loftiness  of  his  demeanour,  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  Homer.  He  approached  the  altar  with  great 
majesty,  and  delivered  to  Longinus  those  parts  of  his 
Odyssey  which  have  been  censured  as  improbable 
fictions,  and  the  ridiculous  narratives  of  old  age. 
Longinus  was  preparing  for  the  sacrifice,  but  observ- 
ing that  Aristotle  did  not  seem  willing  to  assist  him 
in  the  office,  he  returned  them  to  the  venerable  old 
bard  with' great  deference,  saying,  that  "  they  were, 
indeed,  the  tales  of  old  age,  but  it  was  the  old  age 
of  Homer." 

*  Virgil  appeared  next,  and  approached  the  altar 
with  a  modest  dignity  in  his  gait  and  countenance 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  com- 
mitted his  whole  -^neid  to  the  fiames.  But  it  was 
immediately  rescued  by  two  Romans,  whom  I  found 
to  be  Tucca  and  Varius,  who  ran  with  precipitation 
to  the  altar,  delivered  the  poem  from  destruction, 
and  carried  off  the  author  between  them,  repeating 
that  glorious  boast  of  about  forty  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  Georgic : 
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-Tentanda  via  est';  qu&  me  quoqoe  possim 


Tollere  humo,  victorque  virAm  volitare  per  ora. 
Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecam,  &c. 

'  Aft^T  him  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  surrendered  with  great 
modesty  and  humility  the  most  faulty  part  of  their 
works.  One  circumstance  was  observable,  that  the 
sacrifice  always  increased  in  proportion  as  the  author 
had  ventured  to  deviate  from  a  judicious  imitation 
of  Homer.  The  latter  Roman  authors^  who  seemed 
almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  him,  made  so  large  offer- 
ings, that  some  of  their  works,  which  were  before 
very  voluminpus,  shrunk  into  the  compass  of  a 
primer. 

*  It  gave  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  see  Philoso- 
phy thus  cleared  from  erroneous  principles.  History 
purged  of  falsehood,  Poetry  of  fustian,  and  nothing 
left  in  each  but  Genius,  Sense,  and  Truth. 

*  I  marked  with  particular  attention  the  several 
offerings  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers. 
Chaucer  gave  up  his  obscenity,  and  then  delivered- 
his  works  to  Dryden,  to  clear  them  from  the  rubbish 
that  encumbered  them.  Dryden  executed'  his  task 
with  great  address, "  and,"  as  Addison  says  of  Virgil 
in  his  Georgics,  *'  tossed  about  his  dung  with  an  air 
of  gracefulness :''  he  not  only  repaired  Uie  injuries  of 
time,  but  threw  in  a  thousand  new  graces.  He  then 
advanced  towards  the  altar  himself,  and  delivered 
up  a  large  packet,  which  contained  many  plays,  and 
some  poems...  The  packet  had  a  label  affixed  to  it, 
which  bore  this  inscription,  "  To  Poverty." 

'  Shakspeare  carried  to  the  altar  a  long  string  of 
puns,  marked,  "  The  Taste  of  the  Age,"  ^  small 
parcel  of  bombast,  and  a  pretty  large  bundle  of  in- 
correctness. Notwithstanding  the  ingenuous  air  with 
which  he  made  this  offering,  some  officiates  at  the 
altar  acused  him  of  concetuing  certain  pieces,  and 
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mentioned  the  London  Prodigal,  Sir  Thomas  Crom- 
well, the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  &c.  The  poet  replied, 
''  that  as  those  pieces  were  unworthy  to  be  preserved, 
he  should  see  them  consumed  to  ashes  with  great 
pleasure :  but  that  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  their 
original.^  The  two  chief  priests  interposed  in  this 
dispute,  and  dismissed  the  poet  with  many  compli- 
ments ;  Longinus  observing  that  the  pieces  in  ques- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  his,  for  that  the  fsulings  of 
Shakspeare  were  like  those  of  Homer,  *'  whose  genius 
whenever  it  subsided,  might  be  compared  to  the 
ebbing  of  the  ocean,  which  left  a  marie  upon  its 
shores,  to  shew  to  what  a  height  it  was  sometimes 
carried.'^  Aristotle  concurred  in  this  opinion,  And 
added,  '^  that  although  Shakspeare  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  that  exact  economy  of  the  stage,  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  the  Greek  writers, yet  the  mere  strength 
of  his  genius  had  in  many  points  carried  him  iA- 
finitely  beyond  them." 

*  Milton  gave  up  a  few  errors  in  his  ParadisiS 
Lost,  and  the  sacrifice  was  attended  with  great  de-^ 
cency  by  Addison.  Otway  and  Rowe  threw  their 
comedies  upon  the  altar,  and  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher the  two  last  acts  of  many  of  their  pieces.  They 
were  followed  by  Tom  Durfey,  Etherege,  Wycher- 
ley,  and  several  other  dramatic  writers,  who  made 
such  large  contributions,  that  they  set  the  altar  in 
a  blaze. 

*  Among  these  I  was  surprised  to  see  an  author 
with  much  politeness  in  his  behaviour,  and  spirit  in 
his  countenance,  tottering  under  an  unwieldy  burden. 
As  he  approached  I  discovered  him  to  be  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  and  could  not  but  smile,  when,  on  his 
committing  his  heavy  load  to  the  flames,  it  proved  to 
be  "  His  skill  in  Architecture." 

'  Pope  advanced  towards  Addison,  and  delivered 
with  great  humility  those  lines  written  expressly 
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againBt  him,  so  remarkable  for  their  excellence  and 
their  cruelty,  repeating  this  couplet : 

Cnrst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 

'  The  ingenuous  critic  insisted  on  his  taking  them 
again :  ^^  for/*  said  he,  '^  my  associates  at  the  altar, 
particularly  Horace,  would  never  permit  a  line  of 
so  excellent  a  satirist  to  be  consumed.  The  many 
compliments  paid  me  in  other  parts  of  your  works, 
amply  compensate  for  this  slight  indignity.  And  be 
assured,  that  no  little  pique  or  misunderstanding 
shall  ever  make  me  a  foe  to  genius."  Pope  bowed 
in  some  confusion,  and  promised  to  substitute  a  fic- 
titious name  at  least,  which  was  all  that  was  left  in 
his  power.  He  then  retired,  after  having  made  a 
sacrifice  of  a  little  packet  of  antitheses,  and  some 
parts  of  his  translation  of  Homer. 

*  During  the  course  of  these  oblations,  I  was 
charmed  with  the  candour,  decency,  and  judgment 
with  which  all  the  priests  discharged  their  different 
functions.  They  behaved  with  such  dignity,  that  it 
reminded  me  of  those  ages  when  the  offices  of  king 
and  priest  centred  in  the  same  person.  Whenever 
any  of  the  assistants  were  at  a  loss  in  any  particular 
circumstances,  they  applied  to  Aristotle,  who  settled 
the  whole  business  in  an  instant. 

*  But  the  reflections  which  this  pleasing  scene  pro- 
duced, were  soon  interrupted  by  a  tumultuous  noise 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple  :  when  suddenly  a  rude  il- 
literate multitude  rushed  in,  led  by  Tindal,  Morgan, 
Chubb  and  Bolingbroke.  The  chiefs,  whose  coun- 
tenances were  impressed  with  rage,  which  art  could 
not  conceal,  forced  their  way  to  the  altar,  and  amidst 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  followers,  threw  a 
large  volume  into  the  fire.  But  the  triumph  was 
short,  and  joy  and  acclamation  gave  way  to  silence 
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and  astonighment :  the  volume  lav  nnhort  m  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  as  the  flames  played  innocentij 
about  it,  I  could  discover,  vrritten  in  letters  of  gold, 
these  words.  The  Bible.  At  that  instant  my  ears 
were  ravished  with  the  sound  of  more  than  mortal 
music,  accompanying  a  hymn  sung  by  invisible  be- 
ings, of  which  I  well  remember  the  following  verses : 

**  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  even  as 
the  silver,  which  in  the  earth  is  tried,  and  purified 
seven  times  in  the  fire. 

**  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold;  yea,  £han 
much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the 
honey-comb." 

*  The  united  melody  of  instruments  and  voices, 
which  formed  a  concert  so  exquisite,  that,  as  Milton 
says,  **  it  might  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,^ 
threw  me  into  such  ecstasies,  that  I  was  awakened 
by  their  violence. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  hmnble  servant, 

&  Crito.' 
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•Facto  pius  et  sceleratus  eodcm. — Ovid. 


Thas  was  the  father  pioas  to  a  crime. — Addison. 

It  is  contended  by  those  who  reject  Christianity, 
that  if  revelation  had  been  necessary  as  a  rule  of 
life  to  mankind,  it  would  have  been  universal ;  and 
they  are,  upon  this  principle,  compelled  to  affirm  that 
only  to  be  a  rule  of  life,  which  is  universally  known. 
But  no  rule  of  life  is  universally  known,  except 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  With  respect  to  particular 
actions,  opinion  determines  whether  they  are  good 
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or  ill ;  and  conscience  approves  or  disapproves,  in 
consequence  of  this  determination,  whedier  it  be  in 
favour  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Nor  can  the  errors  of 
conscience  be  always  imputed  to  a  criminal  neglect 
of  inquiry :  those  by  whom  a  system  of  moral  truths 
was  discovered  through  the  gloom  of  paganism,  have 
been  conmdered  as  prodigies,  and  regarded  by  suc- 
cessive ages  with  astonishment  and  admiration;  and 
that  which  immortalized  one  among  many  millions 
can  scarce  be  thought  possible  to  all.  Men  do  not 
usually  shut  their  eyes  against  their  immediate  in- 
terest, however  they  may  be  thought  to  wink  against 
their  duty ;  and  so  little  does  either  appear  to  be 
discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  where  the 
Divine  prescription  has  either  been  withheld  or  cor- 
rupted, superstition  has  rendered  piety  cruel,  and 
error  has  armed  virtue  against  herself;  misery  has 
been  cultivated  by  those  who  have  not  incurred 
guilt ;  and  though  all  men  had  been  innocent,  they 
might  still  have  been  wretched. 

In  the  reign  of  Yamodin  the  Magnificent,  the 
kingdom  of  Golconda  was  depopulated  by  a  pesti- 
lence; and  after  every  other  attempt  to  propitiate 
the  gods  had  failed,  it  was  believed,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  country,  that  they  required 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of  royal  blood. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time^there  was  no  virgin 
of  the  royal  blood,  but  Tamira,  the  daughter  of  Ya- 
mo(i&i,  whom  he  had  betrothed  to  one  of  the  princes 
of  his  court,  intending  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
throne ; .  for  Yamodin  had  no  son,  and  he  was  not 
willing  that  hi^  empire  should  descend  to  a  woman, 

Yamodin  considered  himself  not  less  the  father 
of  his  people,  than  of  Tamira ;  and,  therefore,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  determined  to  redeem  the  life 
of  the  public  with  that  of  the  individual.  He  pros- 
trated himself  in  the  temple,  and  invoked  his  prin- 

XXIV,  2  D 
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cqpal  idol  as  the  foantain  of  life :  ^  From  th^,'  said 
he,  *  I  have  derived  my  beings  and  the  life  which  I 
have  propa^ted  is  thine :  nmen  I  am  about  to  re- 
store ity  let  me  remember  with  gratitude,  that  I  pbs- 
sessed  it  by  thy  bounty ;  and  let  thy  mercy  acoept 
it  as  a  ransom  for  my  people/ 

Orders  were  given  for  the  sacrifice  on  the  next 
day,  and  Tamira  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  the 
interval  as  she  pleased.  She  received  the  intima^ 
tion  of  her  father's  pleasure  without  much  surprise ; 
because,  as  she  knew  the  custom  of  her  country 
she  scarce  hoped  that  the  demand  of  her  life  would 
have  been  delayed  so  long :  she  fortified  herself 
against  the  terrors  of  death,  by  anticipating  the  ho- 
nours that  would  be  paid  to  her  memory,  and  had 
just  triumphed  over  the  desire  of  life,  when,  upon 
perceiving  her  lover  enter  the  apartment,  she  lost  Her 
fortitude  in  a  moment,  and  burst  into  tears. 

When  they  were  alone,  after  his  eyes  had,  like 
hers,  overflowed  with  silent  sorrow,  he  took  her 
hand,  and  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  anxiety  and 
tenderness  told  her,  that  one  expedient  was  yet  left, 
by  which  her  life  might  be  preserved ;  that  he  had 
bribed  a  priest  to  his  interest,  by  whom  the  ceremo- 
nies of  marriage  might  be  immediately  performed : 
that  on  the  morrow,  as  she  would  be  no  longer  a 
virgin,  the  propitiation  of  the  gods  could  not  be  ef- 
fected by  her  death;  and  that  her  father,  though  for 
political  purposes  he  might  appear  to  be  displeased, 
would  yet  secretly  rejoice  at  an  event,  which,  with- 
out his  concurrence,  had  delivered  him  from  the 
dreadful  obligation  of  sacrificing  an  only  child, 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  transmit  dominion  to  his 
posterity. 

To  this  proposal  Tamira,  whose  attachment  to 
life  was  now  strengthened  by  love,  and  in  whose 
bosom  the  regret  of  precluded  pleasure  had  sue- 
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cecdfd  to  the  hope  of  glory,  at  lu^tli  ccttses&^ed ; 
bat  she  consented  with  all  the  timidnT,  Klactxiftce. 
and  ooofosioii.  vhidi  aie  pvodvccd  br  a  cnKscsotts^ 
BBSS  of  gwlt;  and  die  prince  himself  mtrodnccd  dv 
man,  who  ms  to  afrowplish  die  pnipose  both  of 
Ins  ambitian  and  hk  love,  with  i|ipagrent  trenor  and 


On  die  moinnr,  when  die  priest  stood  leadr  at 
aiie  ahar  to  lecem  the  Tictini.  and  die  fcin^  cook 
saanded  his  danghter  to  be  brooght  foidi,  die  prince 
fnidneedher  ashiswife.  Tunodin  stood  sane  mo- 
^wnts  in  suspense  ;  and  dien  dsmissmg  die  assem- 
Mjy  letiied  to  his  palace.  Afto*  hariiig  remained 
about  two  hoois  in  prirate,  he  sent  for  the  prince. 
'ThegodSy'  saidhe,  '  though  diejcontinne  the  pes- 
-tflence,  hare  jet  in  merer  lescned  my  people  from 
Ae  oppression  of  a  tyian^  who  appeals  to  consider 
die  life  of  millions  as  noddng  in  compedtion  with  the 
indnlgenoe  iji  his  lost,  his  afarice,  or  his  ambition.* 
Yamodin  then  commanded  him  to  be  pat  to  death, 
and  die  sentence  was  execnted  die  same  boor* 

Tamira  now  repented  in  mmtteiaMe  distress  of  a 
crimey  by  which  the  pleasores,  not  only  <if  possession 
but  of  h<^  were  pednded;  her  attachment  to  life 
was  brokraiy  by  the  Teiymeans  which  she  had  taken 
to  preserfe  it;  and  as  an  atonement  for  the  foifeit  of 
her  rirginity,  she  detennined  to  submit  to  that  law 
of  marriage,  from  which,  as  a  ptinoess  only  she  was 
exempted,  amd  to  throwheisdf  on  the  pile  by  whkh 
die  body  of  her  husband  was  to  be  consomed.  To 
this  her  fother  consented :  their  ashes  were  scattered 
to  die  winds,  and  their  names  were  foibidden  to  be 
repeated. 

If  by  these  erents  it  b  erident  that  Yamodin 
discerned  no  law  which  would  hare  justified  the 
preservation  of  his  daughter ;  and  if  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  his  integrity  to  be  ridons,  because  he  had 
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less  power  and  opportunity  to  obtain  knowledge  than 
Plato;  it  will  follow,  that,  by  whatever  rule  the  obla- 
tion of  human  sacrifice  may  be  condemned,  the  con- 
duct of  Yamodin,  which  would  have  produced  such 
sacrifice,  was  morally  right,  and  that  of  the  prince, 
which  prevented  it,  was  morally  wrong:  that  the  con* 
sent  or  Tamira  to  the  marriage  was  vicious,  and  that 
her  suicide  was  heroic  virtue,  though  in  her-  mar- 
riage she  concurred  with  a  general  law  of  nature, 
and  by  her  death  opposed  it :  for  moral  right  and 
wronfi^  are  terms  that  are  wholly  relative  to  the  agent 
by  whom  the  action  is  performed,  and  not  to  the 
action  itself  considered  abstractedly,  for  abstractedly 
it  can  be  right  or  wrong  only  in  a  natural  sense.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  revelation  is  necessary  to 
the  establishment  even  of  natural  rehgion,  and  that 
it  is  more  rational  to  suppose  it  has  been  vouchsafed 
in  part  than  not  at  all. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  of  what  use  then  is  con- 
science as  a  gmde  of  life,  since  in  these  instances  it 
appears  not  to  coincide  with  the  Divine  Law,  but  to 
oppose  it ;  to  condemn  that  which  is  enjoined,  and 
approve  that  which  is  forbidden  ?  but  to  this  ques- 
tion the  answer  is  easy. 

The  end  which  conscience  approves  is  always 
good,  though  she  sometimes  mistakes  the  means : 
the  end  which  Yamodin  proposed,  was  deliverance 
from  a  pestilence ;  but  he  did  not  nor  could  know, 
that  this  end  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  human  sa- 
crifice ;  and  the  end  which  conscience  condemns,  is 
always  ill ;  for  the  end  proposed  by  the  prince  was 
private  gain  by  public  loss.  By  conscience,  then,  all 
men  are  restrained  from  intentional  ill,  and  directed 
in  their  choice  of  the  end  though  not  of  the  means : 
it  infallibly  directs  us  to  avoid  guilt,  but  is  not  in- 
tended to  secure  us  from  error ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
either  useless  as  a  law  to  ourselves,  nor  yet  sufficient 
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to  regulate  our  conduct  with  respect  to  others ;  it 
may  sting  with  remorse,  but  it  cannot  cheer  us  with 
hope.  It  is  by  revelation  alone,  that  virtue  and  hap- 
piness are  connected ;  by  revelation  *  we  are  led 
into  all  truth;'  conscience  is  directed  to  effect  its 
purpose,  and  repentance  is  encouraged  by  the  hope 
of  pardon.  If  this  sun  is  risen  upon  our  hemi- 
sphere, let  us  not  consider  it  only  as  the  object  of 
speculation  and  inquiry;  let  us  rejoice  in  its  in- 
fluence, and  walk  by  its  light;  regarding  rather 
with  contempt  than  indignation,  those  who  are  only 
solicitous  to  discover,  why  its  radiance  is  not  farther 
diffused ;  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  it  be- 
cause they  see  others  stumble  to  whom  it  has  been 
denied. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  what  would  be  de- 
termined at  the  Great  Tribimal,  concerning  a  hea- 
then who  had  in  every  instance  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  however  erroneous  ;  because  it  will 
readily  be  granted,  that  no  such  moral  perfection 
was  ever  found  among  men :  but  it  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  those,  '  who  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;'  who  violate 
the  law  that  has  been  written  upon  the  heart,  and 
reject  that  which  has  been  offered  them  from  above; 
who,  though  their  sins  are  as  scarlet,  cavil  at  the 
terms  on  which  they  might  be  white  as  snow ;  and 
though  their  iniquities  have  been  multiplied  without 
number,  revile  the  hand  that  would  blot  them  from 
the  Register  of  Heaven. 


END  OF  VOL.  XXIV. 
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